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intellect that, even in the darkest hour, retains some glimmerings 
of the inner light which leads to truth; and second, the courage 
to follow this faint light wherever it may lead. ... 


Perseverance in the chosen course is the essential counterweight. 

only an immense force of will which manifests itself in 
perseverance, admired by present and future generations, can 
conduct us to the aim. 


— Clausewitz! 


1. Carl von Clausewitz, On War, eds. Michael Howard and Peter Paret, Princeton, 1989, pp. 102, 
193. Cf. Col. J.J. Graham who translates ‘relentless struggle’ (bestdndigen Streit) as ‘perpetual 
conflict.’ Other translations, such as ‘constant quarrel’ and ‘perennial dispute,’ could serve equally 
as titles for this history. 
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Author’s Note 


his book is about a group of Canadians who came together to stop 

a recurring tendency in the upper ranks of the Canadian Armed 
Forces to weaken and, though they may not always have realized 
it, cripple Canada’s Army Reserve. Behind them stood successive 
elected governments whose commitment almost never matched their 
rhetoric, and a Canadian public little aware or oblivious that their 
country needs effective armed forces, including strategic reserves. 

Previously known by various names such as the Militia, Canadian 
Army (Reserve) and the Non-Permanent Active Militia (NPAM), 
until the 1960s the reserve was a large part-time force trained by 
a smaller professional Permanent Force (PF). The reserve or militia 
was then about equal in size to the regular army. In 1964 there 
were 48,014 regulars and 48,561 militia.! (In 1962 the militia was 
significantly larger at 82,614, compared to 51,855 regulars, due to 
the ill-fated ‘special militia training courses’ of the time.”) But even 
this parity was in stark contrast to the 1930s, when about half of 
the 130,000 militiamen on the official establishment (plus 19,000 
horses), were partially trained by fewer than 4,000 regulars.* 

The term ‘militia’ is used more often near the beginning of the 
book (1993-95), whilst the term ‘Army Reserve’ is used increasingly 
towards the middle and end, which brings the story to the present 
time and to the policies and precarious state of affairs now in play. 

This study is not concerned with the Naval Reserve or the Air 
Reserve. Canada has a unified and integrated military called the 
Canadian Forces or Canadian Armed Forces, of which there are 
various components: the Regular Force (full-time), the Primary 
Reserve (part-time), the Canadian Rangers (active reservists in 


1. Canada Year Book, Queen’s Printer, 1965, p. 1088. 
2. Canada Year Book, Queen’s Printer, 1962, p. 1147. 
3. Canada Year Book, Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1936, p. 1044. 
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northern, coastal and isolated areas), the Cadet Organization (for 
youths aged 12 to 18, run by the reservists who constitute the Cadet 
Instructor Cadre [CIC] and civilians), and the Supplementary Reserve 
(a list of retired members who do not train but could in principle be 
called out in an emergency). The Canadian Army, Royal Canadian 
Navy, and Royal Canadian Air Force each have both Regular and 
Reserve elements, as do CANSOFCOM and purple trades like the 
Royal Canadian Medical Service and the JAG, Judge Advocate 
General.‘ 

We are concerned here only with the Army and the Army Reserve, 
which in 1995 constituted 73% of the Primary Reserve,* of which it 
remains the largest part today. The other elements mentioned above 
(supplementary reserve, cadets, Naval and Air Reserves, Rangers, 
etc.), though also important, do not concern us here. 

This book is shaped by the abundance of ‘Reserves 2000” source- 
material from their archive — a rich trove that deserved to be fully 
exploited even if some of it was generated by a select group. That tilt 
has been substantially offset with viewpoints from the regular army 
and other sources. My hope is that today’s ‘degreed officer corps’® 
and other readers will take this study as a warning for reflection, 
and as a starting point in rediscovering the reserves as a social and 
strategic asset. 


2016-2019 
Hintonburg 
OTTAWA 


4. Eric Tremblay and Howard Coombs, ‘Canadian Armed Forces Reserves: Quo Vadis?’ Canadian 
Military Journal, 16:3 (Summer 2016), p. 18. 

5. ‘Total Force Structure,’ briefing, c. 1995, Charles H. Belzile Fonds, DHH 2006/5, Box 7, file 4. 
6. On the concept of developing officers as ‘life-long learners,’ cf. Bernd Horn and Bill Bentley, 
Forced to Change: Crisis and Reform in Canadian Armed Forces, Dundurn, 2015. 
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Foreword 
Lieutenant General Paul E Wynnyk, CMM, MSM, CD (ret.) 


he Army Reserve, or the Canadian Militia as it was previously 

known, is far older than Canada itself, tracing its roots back to 
the defence of New France. From these early days to the Militia Act 
of 1855 to the subsequent designation of the Non-Permanent Active 
Militia, Canada’s citizen soldiers have unwaveringly answered the 
call of duty. 

While the history of the Army Reserve is replete with cycles of 
feast during conflict and more commonly famine during peace, Dr. 
Champion’s work has chronicled the particularly difficult period 
commencing shortly after the end of the Cold War. We now know 
that contrary to what was hoped for and believed at the time, this 
era did not bring about a new world order of peace and stability. It 
resulted in the rise of multipolarity, a broadening of the traditional 
spectrum of conflict, and a blurring of the traditional terms of peace 
and conflict. Many believe that this era has been the most unstable 
period since the Second World War. Against this backdrop Cana- 
da, like some of its allies, sought a so-called peace dividend and the 
Army Reserve was a predictable and traditional target. 

What follows in these pages is the cautionary tale of a vital 
component of the Canadian Army that struggled along in the face 
of budgetary and policy impediments. At the same time, it is a tale 
of perseverance and determination of many who devoted their time 
and effort to ensuring that the Army Reserve did not fade away into 
irrelevance in the minds of Canadians and their elected leaders. The 
Army Reserve is, in many parts of Canada, the only element of the 
Canadian Armed Forces and, as such, represents not just the military, 
but our nation. In every conflict and operation in which Canada has 
participated, the most recent being Afghanistan and the multiplicity 
of responses to natural disasters, the Army Reserve has acquitted itself 
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with honour. In fact, the Canadian Armed Forces simply could not 
have achieved these missions without strong Reserve involvement. 

For minimal investment, there is vast untapped potential in 
the part-time soldier. Yet, the Army Reserve has been treated as 
discretionary for the majority of its history. Fortunately, there seems 
to be growing recognition that we can ill afford not to have strong 
Reserves from all elements and services of the Canadian Armed 
Forces that are fit for purpose, with clear 21* century roles and 
missions, and resourced accordingly. The diversity of background, 
skill sets and civilian training that our citizen-soldiers bring to the 
fight have never been in more demand. 

Dr. Champion is to be commended for his thorough and balanced 
research of this important chapter in the Army Reserve’s history. It 
should be required reading not only for students of Canadian military 
history, but for all those who have or will have a role in influencing 
the direction that the Army Reserve will take in the future. 


LGen Wynnyk was Commander of the Canadian Army and Chief of 


the Army Staff from 2016 to 2018, and subsequently Vice Chief of 
the Defence Staff to 2019. 
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Prologue 


THE ‘OLD DAYS ARE OVER’ - MAJOR-GENERAL BRIAN VERNON AT THE 
1993 SUMMER CONCENTRATION - A HISTORY OF CUTBACKS - ‘CEASED 
TO BE OF ANY ACCOUNT’ - FIGHTING BACK 


So among you may think that the ‘old Militia’ still exists, the 
general said. Lest his listeners harbour any illusions, he was there 
to tell them the old days were over.! “The train is heading north. And 
you had better be on it.’ The date was August 26, 1993. The scene 
was Petawawa, 170 km northwest of Ottawa, where militia (army 
reserve) units had gathered for summer training, and the speaker 
was Major-General Brian Vernon, commander of Land Force 
Central Area, the army in Ontario east of the Lakehead. Vernon 
was addressing a group of reserve officers and honorary leaders from 
across the province who had come to observe and support their units’ 
activities on the base’s 300 km’ of fields, forests, and ranges. And his 
remarks implied that the distinctive ethos of the militia was about 
to come under renewed attack. Devoted to the country’s tradition 
of locally-based part-time service in cities and towns, the unit and 
honorary officers present were sensitive about decisions emanating 
from professional soldiers, bureaucrats, or politicians with little 
patience for, or appreciation of, that tradition. 

Given the nature, age, and experience of his audience, Vernon’s 
remarks seemed almost calculated to offend. They were mostly retired 
senior reserve officers, some of whom had served in the Second World 
War and Korea. Many held the Military Cross (MC) ‘for gallant and 
distinguished services in action,’ among other honours.’ Through 
long post-war careers they had balanced a civilian profession and 


1. McKenna to Reay, 28 Nov 93, cc. MGen B.J. Legge, Chairman of the Council of HCols and 
HLCols of Ontario, with list of 21 ‘Friends of the Militia ... as of 23 Nov 93’ attached. 

2. Interview with a former unit CO who was present, Jan ’18. 

3. Among honorary leaders across Canada, one held the George Cross (GC), two the Distinguished 
Service Order (DSO), 16 MCs, one DFC, one MBE, one BEM, etc. ‘A thumbnail sketch of Militia 
Honoraries, July 1995,’ Selkirk to Champion, 16 Apr 18. 
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family life with part-time army training. They had witnessed summer 
concentrations of 5,000 reservists and more, organized and led 
by their own officers. Now, as Honorary Colonels and Honorary 
Lieutenant-Colonels, and unpaid, they were serious about their 
responsibility to watch over their units’ best interests. Among 
them was Hal Jackman, the Lieutenant Governor of Ontario since 
1991, who also happened to be Honorary Colonel of the Governor 
General’s Horse Guards, a Toronto reserve armoured unit. He and 
others present that day viewed with alarm recent tendencies in the 
management and reorganization of the militia, and indeed of Mobile 
Command as a whole — ‘what was left of the Canadian army after 
unification’ in 1966-68.4 

They had all seen the effects of downsizing and closures before. 
There was a lengthy history of it. In 1954 a review board chaired 
by Maj.-Gen. Howard Kennedy cut and merged some units.’ In 
1957 Brigadier W.A.B. Anderson recommended deep cuts and 
restructuring.® A follow-on study chaired by Brigadier G.C. Leech 
proposed to eliminate 94 units and keep 46, shrinking the army’s 
presence by one-third from 318 communities to 114.” As Professor 
T.C. Willett observed, while still a ‘political’ and ‘social’ reality, 
‘henceforth the militia would become subordinate in every sense to 
the regular army.’* Ominously, Lieutenant General Howard Graham, 
the Chief of the General Staff (commander of the army) from 1955 
to 1958 and a former reservist, in 1958 hit a note that became a 
principal motif of regular force attitudinizing: 


The simple fact is that we have too many units and too few men — 
too many Lieutenant-Colonels commanding piddling little groups that 
should be commanded by a Captain.’ 


Readers should mark that passage, because for the next 60 years 
the ‘too many units’ refrain became a mantra among critics of the 


4. D.E. Graves, Century of Service: The History of the South Alberta Light Horse, Robin Brass, 
2005, p. 469; renamed ‘Land Force’ in 1997, and ‘Canadian Army’ in 2011. 

5. Stephen Harris, ‘Militia Reform,’ paper presented to LFCHQ, 30 Mar 95, revised Jan ’02, p. 1; 
Harris to Champion, 18 May 16. 

6. Brig W.A.B. Anderson, ‘A Report on the Organization, Equipment and Training of the Canadian 
Army (Militia),’ 1957, DHH 73/612. Cf. Tamara A. Sherwin, ‘From Total War to Total Force,’ U. 
of Toronto MA Thesis, 1995, p. 76. 

7. Committee on Militia Reorganization (Brig C.C. Leech, Lt-Col J.B. Clement, Lt-Col J.L.G. 
Poulin,) DHH 73/602, Oct 57; cf. Graham to Campney, 8 Nov 57, DHist 112.1 (D160). 

8. T.C. Willett, Canada’s Militia: A Heritage at Risk, Westview Press, 1987 (rpt. Ottawa, 
Conference of Defence Associations, 1990), p. 76. 

9. Graham to Dunn, 7 Mar 58, DHist 112.1 (D160), cf. Harris, ‘Militia Reform,’ p. 10. 
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army reserve looking for a ‘simple’ explanation of its shortcomings. 
It remains common parlance today.'® Each time, army planners 
hoped for ‘plans which may have a better chance of acceptance by 
the Government and the public.’!! 

Few of the critics, it must be said, stopped to consider why the 
army reserve was necessarily variegated and spread out in a big 
country like Canada, or what might be the civil and military advan- 
tages of an extensive reserve footprint. How many were too many? 
Could there ever be too few? There are both strategic reasons and 
super-military ones (over and above military utility) for a large na- 
tional reserve program that will emerge as the story unfolds below. 

Clausewitz wrote that a strategic reserve ‘has two objects which 
are very distinct from each other, namely, first, the prolongation and 
renewal of the combat, and secondly, for use in case of unforeseen 
events.’!? He was referring obviously to the use of reserves in bat- 
tle but the distinction applies. On the first point, Canada’s regular 
forces have relied on thousands of reserve soldiers both in peace- 
time and on deployments. When 2 PPCLI earned the U.N. Force 
Commander’s Commendation for its conduct in Croatia, 44% of 
the battle group were in fact reservists, 70% of the rifle companies.’ 
On Clausewitz’s second point, the need in case of a major crisis for 
a military presence across the country is anticipated by Canada’s 
federal Emergency Preparedness Act and Emergency Management 
Act, which provide for ‘calling out of the Canadian Forces for ser- 
vice in aid of the civil power,’ regular or reserve, under the National 
Defence Act, in case of ‘insurrection, riot, invasion, armed conflict or 
war, real or apprehended.’"* 

Apart from that, Canada’s more than 100 reserve units in cities 
and towns serve as a tangible, locally-rooted, centrally-administered, 
unified yet diverse representation of the country. They provide what 
is potentially the largest executive training organization in Canada, 
with a capacity to equip civilians who undertake part-time military 
training with supervisory, managerial, and executive leadership 


10. I heard it from an active CSOR officer in 2018 and from a retired regular Army BGen and 
MGen, among others. 

11. Graham to Anderson 27 Feb 57, DHist 112.1 (D160). 

12. Clausewitz (ed. Paret and Howard), On War, p. 210. 

13. Of 875 soldiers in the 2 PPCLI BG, 165 were from other regular units and 385 from reserve 
units. Lee Windsor, ‘Professionalism under fire,’ Army Doctrine and Training Bulletin, 4:3 (Fall 
2001), p. 21; a Western Area source said 2 PPCLI deployed with 385 reservists or ‘42%,’ and up to 
80% of rifle coys: LFWA ‘Reserves on UN Missions,’ 14 Jun 95, Capt A.S. Neumann, p. 3; DHH, 
Charles H. Belzile Papers 2006/5, Box 4. 

14. Revised Statutes of Canada, 1985, c. 22 (4th Supp.); Statutes of Canada, 2007, c. 15. 
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skills. The reserves are an under-advertised, little-known resource 
for students to earn post-secondary tuition. Together with the 
cadet organizations, staffed by reservists for youths 18 and under, 
they serve to enhance many immigrant families’ integration and 
attachment to Canadian citizenship. They provide a bridge across 
the civil-military gap — the potentially unhealthy ‘chasm’ that many 
countries struggle with.'’ Indeed, bearing in mind the voluntary 
spirit that animates reserve citizen-soldiers, and the record of neglect 
described in these pages, one is tempted to conclude, paraphrasing 
Clemenceau, that Canada’s national reserve system is ‘too important 
to be left to the generals.’'® 

The politicians were no better. The John G. Diefenbaker govern- 
ment’s ham-fisted Civil Defence scheme of 1959 and Special Mili- 
tia Training Plan in 1961-62 not only flopped but heralded a ‘se- 
vere decline’ in recruiting and retention,'’ which became, in time, 
a strange new permanent way of life for the reserves. Underlining 
their diminished status was the Cold War preference for ‘forces in 
being’ (large standing armies), with militia mobilization deemed to 
be too slow for the nuclear age." 

On the advice of the Brigadier General E.R. Suttie Commission 
of 1964, under Lester B. Pearson’s government, Minister of 
National Defence Paul Hellyer closed 114 armouries and eliminated 
72 units.’? It was said that Hellyer saw the militia as ‘a waste of 
money.”° More cuts followed and in successive waves of unit 
closures and mergers from 1964 to 1971 the number of reservists 
was quartered, from 46,763 to 12,865,7! while the regular army 
was also reduced though only by 20%, from 49,760 to 40,192.77 
In 1972 a former Vice Chief of the Defence Staff, LGen Michael 


15. Peter D. Feaver and Richard H. Kohn, eds., Soldiers and Civilians: The Civil-Military Gap and 
American National Security, MIT Press, 2001; Thomas E. Ricks, ‘The Widening Gap Between the 
Military and Society,’ Atlantic Monthly, Jul 97, pp. 66-78. 

16. ‘La Guerre! Une chose trop grave pour la confier a des militaires,’ or ‘War is too serious to be 
left to soldiers,’ J. Hampden Jackson, Clemenceau and the Third Republic. Hodder & Stoughton, 
1946, p. 228. 

17. Clumsily, the Tories expected the militia to turn 100,000 unemployed civilians into a ‘survival 
army’ in a series of six-week courses, with insufficient funding and training staff, no contract to 
join the militia, and no record-keeping. Andrew Burtch, Give Me Shelter: The Failure of Canada’s 
Cold War Civil Defence, 2012, pp. 130-1, 134, 142-5, 150-3. 

18. Tremblay and Coombs, ‘Quo Vadis?,’ p. 21. 

19. Action for Reserves, p. 19; Willett, p. 82. Cf. ‘The Commission on the Reorganization of the 
Canadian Army (Militia),’ Part 1, Jun 64, DHH 112.043 (D2). 

20. Graves, Century of Service, p. 401. 

21. J.L. Granatstein, ‘The search for an efficient, effective land force reserve,’ Canadian Military 
Journal, 2002, p. 6. 

22. English, ‘Role of the Militia,’ 2011, p. 13. 
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Dare, a career regular soldier, when asked by Deputy Minister of 
Defence Sylvain Cloutier to suggest cuts, proposed to ‘eliminate the 
reserves and save $30 million.’ Cloutier was ‘horrified, could see 
the political fallout and refused.’ 

But how long could the diminishing rump (reserve, or regular for 
that matter) be sustained? What was the threshold below which units 
would cease to be viable? Did those in power think about the conse- 
quences of reaching this point? Where was the careful assessment of 
‘what had worked and what had not’ in previous restructures?”* It 
seemed to senior ex-reservists that available resources were dictating 
the ORBAT (order of battle) or force structure, rather than strategic 
exigencies. And thanks to the politicians, available resources were ter- 
ribly inadequate. 

Over the postwar decades the Canadian Forces had rapidly lost 
much of their presence in civil society. Contraction of the reserve 
presence in communities was both an effect and a cause. The ‘militia’ 
and ‘the military in general’ had by the 1970s already ‘ceased to be 
of any account in the political life of Canada,’ wrote T.C. Willett, 
author of Canada’s Militia: A Heritage at Risk.*> By the time Gen 
Rick Hillier became Chief of the Defence Staff in 2005, as he wrote 
in his memoir, A Soldier First, 


The Canadian Forces didn’t have a constituency ... Nobody in Canada 
thought of us as their armed forces. Nobody even gave us a second 
thought. We had disappeared from the landscape except for the events 
that had given us a black eye. ... It was quite clear that there was no 
support for us.”° 


Hillier begged the question (meaning that he ducked it) of why 
the military had so catastrophically lost its visibility and prestige 
among the populace. To what extent did the senior brass recognize 
their own role in the decline, and what was it? 

Others in the early 1990s were well-placed to read the signs. 
Cutting reserve units could only further diminish the military’s 
visibility, their capacity to perform well, and thus public support. 


23. Granatstein, ‘Making the Department of National Defence Work in the 1970s: The Deputy 
Minister and the CDS Remember,’ Canadian Military History 20:2 (2012), p. 2. 

24. Conversations with John Selkirk, 2016-17. 

25. Willett, p. 90. The CAF would do well to commission a follow-up study to gain a better 
understanding of today’s Army Reserve. 

26. Rick Hillier, A Soldier First: Bullets, Bureaucrats, and the Politics of War, HarperCollins, 2009, 
p. 345. 
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The serving reserve and honorary officers gathered to hear MGen 
Brian Vernon at Camp Petawawa in August 1993 knew that clouds 
were again gathering over their beloved ‘little platoons.’ Given past 
experience they had good reason to fear a renewed assault on the 
reserves’ structure and budget. This book is the story of that assault, 
and the determined and partly successful effort to repel it. 


Introduction 


REGULARS AND RESERVES: A SHARED HISTORY - ENTER RESERVES 2000 
- NOSTALGIC OLD ‘BASTARDS’ - CLASS-A AND CLASS-B RESERVES - THE 
VERDICT OF HISTORY - KICK ’EM IN THE ASS - A NEW HOPE? 


anada’s part-time soldiers, in common with the professionals, 

have a proud history on the battlefield and the home front from 
the 19% century to the present day. But our country also has a less 
proud history of neglecting military preparedness in peacetime. We 
have a history, too, of tension, often counterproductive, between full- 
time professional soldiers and the part-time ‘army reserve’ or ‘militia’ 
regiments that train once a week, about one weekend a month, and 
(because the majority in the ranks are students) during the summer. 
This tension has waxed and waned, even as reserve units struggle 
to provide a human face and a public presence for the military as a 
whole in many cities and towns; a tangible connection between the 
populace and those who defend it. When duty calls, reservists and 
career soldiers serve effectively together. But when politicians gut the 
defence budget, the tendency of the regular forces to protect their 
own interests at the expense of the reserves divides our military and 
undermines preparedness, a process that has been operating corro- 
sively over the last quarter-century. 

In the mid-1990s there were renewed rumours that the regular 
force was about to cut the army reserve in half. If unchecked, half 
of the remaining 130 units would be downsized, amalgamated, or 
eliminated. Official documents in 1994 seemed to bear this out. 
In response some alarmed honorary officers, mostly former unit 
commanders, coalesced with peers and well-wishers to form an 
influential new pro-militia lobbying organization that, by June 1995, 
called itself ‘Reserves 2000.’ They did not expect that the fight would 
last well beyond the year 2000, placing them in direct working 
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relationships with successive ministers and several waves of rotating 
senior brass. Within a year of their founding in December 1994, 
Reserves 2000’s leaders positioned themselves face to face with David 
Collenette, the Minister of National Defence since 1993. Embattled 
by scandals arising from Somalia, the Balkans, and National Defence 
Headquarters (NDHQ) itself, not only did Collenette seek Reserves 
2000’s counsel but he asked them on two occasions in 1996 to write 
memoranda for him giving policy direction to the Chief of the Defence 
Staff (CDS). Reserves 2000 thus found itself handing the most senior 
professional officer in the Canadian military his marching orders. 
They went on to exercise a de facto veto power over reserve policy. 

This exceptional relationship continued under Art Eggleton, the 
defence minister from 1997 to 2000, MP for York Centre since 
1993, and mayor of Toronto from 1980 to 1991. ‘A lot of the con- 
tent that came down from the Minister,’ said BGen Kenneth Quinn, 
the Land Reserve advisor at NDHQ under Eggleton, ‘was in words 
taken from Reserves 2000.”! 

Their influence did not end there. As the plight of the army re- 
serve grew more dire, the group mounted a well-funded, galvanizing 
campaign to speak for reservists hobbled by too little funding, equip- 
ment, training, and support and repeated calls to restrain or down- 
grade them. Whether one agreed with them or not, for two decades 
Reserves 2000 became an unremitting thorn in the flesh of the senior 
brass, even in 2015 under Jason Kenney during his nine-month ten- 
ure prior to the Harper Conservatives’ defeat. (Note: The author was 
a member of Kenney’s staff and worked closely with senior officials 
on the 2015 Primary Reserve cabinet memo.) 

It is a prolonged and highly political saga that will be of interest 
to students of politics, defence policy, and the civil-military interface. 
But was Reserves 2000’s crusade Quixotic? Was the army reserve 
truly under unremitting attack by a regular leadership largely 
ignorant of the reserve world? Or did senior ex-reservists choose the 
wrong enemy? Was their campaign strategically off-base, their tactics 
ill-advised, as many regulars embroiled in this saga have maintained? 
Were their real foes (in common with the cash-strapped regulars) 
the unheedful, cost-cutting politicians who answered to an oblivious 
public underinformed by the militarily-illiterate media and academic 
sectors? How successful was their campaign to preserve and gain 
recognition for the ‘Militia’ or ‘Army Reserve’ and more broadly, 


1. Author interview with Quinn, 23 Feb 18. 
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with what effect on the military and defence policy? 

Senior ex-reserve officers defending their units were often dis- 
missed as nostalgic, mired in the past. One former CDS, who pre- 
ferred not to be named, said in 2018: ‘From Reserves 2000 there was 
no interest in anything but re-establishing the Army the way it went 
to war in 1914-15.’ What most serving officers cared about, he said, 
was ‘how to enhance capability today.’ Still, he said, Reserves 2000 
‘are a great bunch of people who care, and I can only applaud that.” 

Another former CDS, who also preferred not to be named, was 
even more critical of the effrontery of ‘those bastards.” 


‘We won the Second World War, the Militia,’ that was their attitude. So 
therefore ‘we know everything. Don’t tell us how to run the goddam Mi- 
litia.” And they never changed. They were always the same. After a while 
I gave up on them. I just didn’t trust them anymore. Everything was on 
hold because of them. Everything we tried to do, they just blocked it. 
Only with Afghanistan did we manage to get done what we had wanted 
to do in the ’90s. I can’t remember exactly what we were trying to do in 
the ’90s. However, I must admit, they [Reserves 2000] were doing what 
they thought was right. 


On this reading the historical balance sheet on the reserve lobby 
was negative. Senior generals interviewed for this book repeatedly 
stated that ‘the only thing’ Reserves 2000 ‘cared about’ was ‘preserv- 
ing the army as it was when Canada went to war in 1939’ — that 
is, the force structure and array of units at the start of the Second 
World War. That characterization is addressed throughout this book. 
(But for a start, the army of 1939 was poorly-equipped, ill-trained, 
and ‘would not survive two minutes.’* Needless to say, it was not 
Reserves 2000’s objective to resurrect that.) 

There were other players besides senior regular soldiers and 
honorary officers. Close to the senior brass were the deeply-frustrated 
senior reserve officers at various levels of headquarters (District or 
Brigade level, Area or Division level, and in Ottawa itself), who 
looked on in dismay in both directions. Such reserve officers, like 
BGen Quinn mentioned above, no longer served in a reserve unit 
(in some cases they never had) but on full-time contracts known 
as ‘class-B,’ of whom there were thousands at various ranks. In 


2. Author interview with a former CDS, Jan 18. 

3. Author interview with another former CDS, Feb ’19. 

4. Larry D. Rose, Mobilize: Why Canada Was Unprepared for the Second World War, Dundurn, 
2013, pp. 30-1, 273. 
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contrast the classic once-a-week reserve soldier, known to NDHQ 
as a ‘class-A’ reservist, served with his local unit and was paid only 
when he or she took part in training. 

The difference between ‘class-A’ and ‘class-B’ appears tedious 
but was central to the conflict. The employment of high numbers of 
class-B’s caused friction because the regular military relied on them 
to perform mostly regular force roles while paying them, at 85% of 
the cost of a salaried regular, from the same diminishing budget that 
was supposed to be for part-time class-A training.’ Senior class-B 
men might disapprove of what class-A officers called the ‘misappro- 
priation of class-A funds,”® but it was legal and within the army com- 
mander’s purview to reallocate reserve dollars. 

For their part the highest-ranking reserve officers, full Colonels 
(Col), or Brigadier-Generals (BGen) with ‘one star,’ who shared 
boardrooms with the regulars, saw themselves as the ‘leaders’ of the 
Army Reserve.® In fact above the district (later, brigade) level they 
had no command responsibility, no authority in the chain of com- 
mand. In Reserves 2000’s eyes they were not leaders. They ‘toed 
the regular line,’ some said, were tantamount to the ‘Reserve weenie 
at NDHQ.” Indeed while class-B personnel enjoyed second careers 
at HQ, removed from the details of administering a cash-strapped 
unit, they earned the contempt of class-A soldiers who called them 
‘class-B bums,’ among ‘the fat bastards on bases and in HQs, lots of 
whom are always looking for excuses to not go to the field let alone 
deploy.’!° Scratch a reservist: the acrimony of reserve politics was 
never far beneath the surface. 

One senior class-B officer was BGen Gary O’Brien, who deployed 
to Afghanistan and held various HQ positions from 2008 to 2012. 
For him, Reserves 2000’s activities 


distracted from making real changes that are critically needed. One thing 
I find quite humorous is that we align ourselves to the UK [regimental] 


5. The inequity of class-B pay was alleviated in 2019, cf. “Canada’s military reservists granted pay 
equity with regular forces,’ Laval News, 26 Jun 19. 

6. Comment from a former reserve unit commander. 

7. Common CF parlance, derived from U.S. usage, denoting one maple leaf on the shoulder boards; 
an MGen has two maple leaves, an LGen three, and a full Gen (the CDS), four. Army colonels after 
unification were indicated by four naval captain’s stripes but after 2013, reverted to the traditional 
crown and two stars (pips). 

8. E.g., ‘BGen O’Brien reflects on his 38-year career as reservist in Canadian Army,’ Canadian 
Army, published on YouTube, 25 Jun 12. 

9. Comment from a senior ex-reserve officer. 

10. Email from a senior ex-officer, Feb 19. 
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system yet they [the British] have broadly made changes, amalgamations 
and re-roling across the Territorial [reserve] Army. Famous Regiments 
have disappeared and yet here in Canada a bunch of old guys hang on to 
their rice bowls without care to what is actually happening.'! 


O’Brien conceded Reserves 2000’s success in 


forcing the regulars to stop with their plans and to reassess, and then 
forc[ing] them to make a plan that included consultation. ... The Reserve 
2000 crew did do a good thing in the beginning.'” 


But over the long term, from this headquarters vantage point, the 
negative assessment predominates. 

Indeed what may be called a quintessential ‘regular’ view was 
provided by MGen David Fraser, today best-known for having com- 
manded Operation Medusa in Kandahar in 2006.'° Fraser had a 
long acquaintance with the army’s approach to reserves: 


[Reserves 2000's] strength was on the political side but they should 
have stuck to policy. Instead they made the mistake of getting into 
management where they had no expertise: unit size and requirements, 
and all that. They lost sight of a more sophisticated strategy and all of 
the nuances. They should have focused on policy and getting it codified 
in the budget.'* 


A few historians and writers joined in. An overview of the his- 
toriography can be found in Appendix 2 of this book. In brief, 
most accuse Reserves 2000’s leaders of being ‘mentally trapped in 
the 1940s,’ as Peter Kasurak wrote, ‘to which they were attempt- 
ing to return.’!° Kasurak is a former auditor at the Department 
National Defence who went on to work for the Auditor General 
of Canada, and in 2013 published A National Force: The Evolu- 
tion of Canada’s Army, 1950-2000, a history and policy study of 
the post-war army.!° 

Change was urgently required. He blamed spineless politicians 


11. O’Brien to Champion, 6 Nov 18. 

12. Author interview with O’Brien, 7 Jan 19; O’Brien to Champion, 6 Nov 18. 

13. David Fraser and Brian Hanington, Operation Medusa: The Furious Battle That Saved 
Afghanistan from the Taliban, McClelland & Stewart, 2018. 

14. Author interview with David Fraser, 25 Mar 19. 

15. Peter Kasurak, A National Force: The Evolution of Canada’s Army, 1950-2000, University of 
British Columbia Press, 2013, p. 209. 

16. Kasurak, p. 282. 
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and generals for caving in to ‘the main Militia pressure group.’ In 
something akin to a stab-in-the-back theory, Kasurak wrote: ‘The 
failure to resist Reserves 2000 was a costly mistake that would pro- 
long the inefficiency and irrelevance of the Militia for another decade 
or more.’ Any hint of streamlining units for efficiency, he said, ‘drew 
the group’s wrath,’ appeased only ‘by the promise that “hat badges” 
would be retained.’!” 

J.L. Granatstein, himself a recurring participant in the story, de- 
scribed Reserves 2000's strategy as ‘delay, delay, and more delay.’!® 
He believed they ‘sometimes acted in almost paranoiac fashion, fear- 
ful of everything the Regulars did, planned to do, and might some- 
day do.’ That there were at all times bigger issues at stake, he said, 
the old guard ‘sometimes seemed to forget ... in its iron resolve to 
preserve each and every Militia unit.’ 

This imputation — at times mounting to caricature — that all 
Reserves 2000 cared about was preserving ‘cap badges’ represent- 
ing historic units, was a common stereotype. It revealed a partial or 
jaundiced understanding of their motives and (at the brigade level 
and above) a curious penchant for tinkering with structure. And yet 
Granatstein said he ‘sat through enough meetings where cap badges 
were the sine qua non.” 

Obduracy and delay certainly played their part. But as this book 
lays out in extenso, these traits were not the exclusive realm of 
Reserves 2000. 

Senior ex-reservists consistently pushed for larger, more viable, 
better-equipped and -trained Army Reserve units capable of pre- 
paring for local and national roles as foreseen by the Emergency 
Management Act, the 1994 Defence White Paper, and most recently 
in the 2017 Defence Policy under Harjit Sajjan, the Minister since 
November 2015. Call them naive if you will, but when from time to 
time their agenda, or part of it, was endorsed (or seemed to be) by 
the Minister himself, the reserve community viewed these goals as 
policy, which the military was bound to implement. 

The failure to commit to the policy, the lack of senior brass 
compliance, the Canadian Forces’ use of funds for countless other 
‘priorities’ that somehow never included the reserves, was what, in 


17. Ibid., p. 281. 

18. Granatstein, ‘The search for an efficient, effective, land force reserve,’ Canadian Military 
Journal, Sammer ’02, p. 8. 

19. Ibid., p. 9. 

20. Granatstein to Champion, 29 Jun 19. 
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the eyes of supporters, gave Reserves 2000 the right to go around 
the chain of command. From New Brunswick, for example, Neil 
McKelvey, Second World War veteran, president of the Canadian 
Bar Association from 1973 to 1974, and Honorary Lieutenant- 
Colonel of 3" Field Artillery Regiment, Royal Canadian Artillery, 
wrote in 2005: 


Many in the regular force pay little attention to the Reserves, and may 
consider Reserves 2000 a nuisance. But we have to persevere. Is it pos- 
sible that the leaders of the regular force are annoyed that we are con- 
stantly making representations to the CDS and the Minister? They may 
feel that we should deal only with them. That, of course, is nonsense.7! 


Similarly, Tom Gilday, DSO, ED, who had commanded a bat- 
talion of the Special Service Force (the Devil’s Brigade) in Italy and 
the Regina Rifles in North-West Europe, and was later Honorary 
Colonel of the Canadian Grenadier Guards in Montreal, also threw 
his support behind Reserves 2000. As Gilday put it in 1997, when 
he was 87 years old: 


The Militia and especially Honorary Colonels, should not be afraid to 
criticize the politicians and active force [the regular army] publicly. ... 
Our Militia has to lead the way. Without prodding from the Militia 
it is doubtful that the politicians will face up to it except to tinker for 
show.” 


This gallant old soldier’s plea put the focus where many believed it 
belonged: on the brass and the elected office-holders. 

Reserves 2000 did at times circumvent the chain of command. At 
other times, they worked with them. ‘When they kick us in the ass 
we go around them,’ said one senior ex-reservist. It had a certain 
logic to it. Things were improving at the time of writing in 2016-19, 
giving the impression that the old acrimony might become a thing of 
the past. But as one stalwart warned: ‘It will be a thing of the past — 
unless they try to screw us over again.’ 


21. McKelvey to Selkirk, 7 Jun 0S. 

22. Gilday to Reserves 2000, Jul ?97. Then HCol of the Canadian Grenadier Guards in Montreal, 
Gilday had commissioned in the Guards in 1932, became an army ski instructor early in the war 
and was one of the original officers that formed the American-Canadian First Special Service Force. 
He commanded a battalion in Italy until it was disbanded due to a lack of qualified airborne and 
mountain-warfare replacements. He then commanded the Regina Rifles in North-West Europe 
until the end of the war. 

23. Email from a senior ex-officer, 15 Feb 19. 
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Is it not desirable that both halves of the army work in harmony? 
The chance to improve is always around the corner. Kenney’s cabi- 
net order in 2015 to expand the Primary Reserve was the first such 
measure to appear in decades. Unexpectedly (after the election of a 
Liberal government and an impending defence ‘reset’) the Canadian 
Forces’ senior leadership enacted Kenney’s order in 2016. The Lib- 
erals’ defence statement, Strong, Secure, Engaged,** was ‘the first ... 
since the Second World War to make more than a passing reference’ 
to reserves, as LCol John Selkirk, a former regular officer and reserv- 
ist, and the executive director of Reserves 2000, was gratified to see. 

After decades of lobbying for greater support, reservists found a 
new and unexpected champion in LGen Paul Wynnyk, Commander 
of the Canadian Army from 2016 to 2018 and afterwards Vice Chief 
of the Defence Staff. Wynnyk stated up front that his two priorities 
were first, the army’s contribution to Op Reassurance (540 soldiers 
leading a NATO battle group in Latvia) and secondly, strengthening 
the Army Reserve. He was able for the first time to make the latter a 
fully-funded priority.*> This was seen by many as the start of a revi- 
talization program for a severely etiolated Reserve Force. 

Wynnyk finally returned the power to recruit and enrol to reserve 
units, a 20-year goal of Reserves 2000.7° And in 2018 Wynnyk of- 
fered all new recruits four years of full-time summer employment 
(FTSE) in the reserves, another step towards restoring unit strength. 
As the perennial decline was halted, with 2018-19 showing the larg- 
est gains in ARes strength in decades, the Canadian Army stood at a 
turning point. Funding for StAR was approved in 2016 for only four 
years, when the need is for five to 10 years of rebuilding to recover 
lost ground. 

The pressing requirement in 2019 was to provide challenging 
and relevant training, and some sort of career-track and reason to 
stay, for recruits joining in numbers not seen since the imposition 
of the dead hand of the SIP (Strategic Intake Plan). Guaranteed 
summer employment meant funding was available at sufficient 
levels to employ all those who wanted it, but course capacity was 
limited by the lack of instructors. Trained reserve leaders were 
lacking because sufficient numbers had not been developed prior to 
LGen Wynnyk’s reforms. The regular Army, although providing as 


24. Department of National Defence, Strong, Secure, Engaged: Canada’s Defence Policy, Ottawa, 
Her Majesty the Queen in Right of Canada, 2017. 

25. 3350-1 (Dir ARes 2) CA Operation Order - Strengthening the Army Reserve, 28 Jun 16. 

26. ‘Expanding Canada’s reserve forces requires funding,’ Toronto Sun, 10 Jun 17. 
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many instructors as possible, had also suffered from low recruiting, 
leaving them with under-strength units and schools. Everywhere 
there was overstretch — the consequence of many years of neglect 
and under-resourcing. 


The Romans during the prime of the Republic did not permit a man 
to enter public life until he had served 10 years in the army.”” What 
Canada’s Army Reserve offers today is far more benign and flexible: 
the opportunity for young men and women — future leaders, new 
citizens, students, and youth of all income levels, particularly those 
who would not initially consider enlisting in the full-time regular 
forces — to wear the uniform and serve their country, to gain skills, 
confidence, contacts, executive training, and upward mobility, to 
participate in something significant, historic, larger than themselves, 
hallowed by the heroes who went before. There are still over 100 re- 
serve units in the army today; it may be that their value as a tangible 
national presence and a recruitment and civic relations network is 
now recognized by more regulars: that remains to be seen. 

The management of reserves and the study of military organization 
are part of the background to military history. As the classic 
Canadian text, Richard A. Preston, et al., Men in Arms, points out, 
the ‘higher direction’ of defence matters is today mostly ‘in the hands 
of civilians, and not of soldiers.’ Therefore civilians as well as soldiers 
need to study it. But for soldiers and especially officers, if ‘battlefield 
experience’ and ‘exercises’ are important, systematic reading ‘over 
many years’ is critical, since ‘only by much reading can the mind 
of the future commander be trained.’ Study alone ‘can help him to 
absorb the lessons which history can teach.’”® 

As the occupants of rotating leadership positions (political and 
military) come and go in 2020 and beyond, will the Government 
of Canada and the Canadian Armed Forces build and develop 
their strategic reserves, enabling the unit-by-unit renaissance of 
a national reserve culture? Or will they return to the neglect and 
maladministration of the past? History reveals both alternatives in 
play from the 1990s to the present day. What happened during the 
intervening years is the subject of this book. 


27. Only in the late Republic did the aristocracy become civilianized. Sara Phang, Roman Military 
Service: Ideologies of Discipline in the Late Republic and Early Principate, Cambridge, 2008, p. 18. 
28. Richard A. Preston, Sydney F. Wise, and Herman O. Werner, Men in Arms: A History of War- 
fare and its Interrelationships with Western Society, Praeger, 1956, pp. 2-3. 


A Gathering Storm 


DiIsTRESSED HONORARY COLONELS AT PETAWAWA - HCoL JOHN 

McKENNA’s APPEAL TO MGEN VERNON - A ‘STATEMENT OF CONCERN’ 

- THE “TOTAL FORCE’ AND OTHER SORE POINTS - THE ROYAL CANADIAN 

MILITARY INSTITUTE - FRIENDS OF THE MILITIA AND RESERVES - 
RUMBLINGS ACROSS CANADA 


he corrosive tension between regular and reserve was keenly felt 

during MGen Vernon’s visit to Petawawa on August 26, 1993. 
Among those alarmed by it was John McKenna, Honorary Colonel 
of the reserve 7 (Toronto) Regiment, Royal Canadian Artillery. He 
was well acquainted with the ‘old militia’ and its virtues and vices, 
and with current trends too. An émigré from Northern Ireland in 
1957, he had served in the British forces and, in his adoptive land, 
rose through the ranks to command his unit from 1969 to 1972. In 
civilian life he started out working in the aeronautical division of 
Honeywell in support of the supersonic Avro Arrow project, and re- 
tired in 1989 as a national sales manager with Honeywell. Two years 
later he was appointed Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel (HLCol) of his 
old regiment, and in 1992, Honorary Colonel (HCol). 

McKenna was distressed by what he heard: ‘The hairs on the 
backs of the necks of the assembled went up.’! Vernon had already 
raised hackles recently when he issued instructions for ‘all’ personnel 
to attain ‘combat readiness’ by year’s end. This requirement would 
pose little difficulty for full-time professional soldiers, who were fed, 
clothed, and housed year-round on Canada’s handful of military bas- 
es and whose day job was to hone and exercise their soldierly skills. 

For reservists it was a different story. Members of militia units 


1. McKenna to Champion, 18 Oct 16. 
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typically set foot on the armoury floor one night per week, and got 
out in the field for more intensive training one weekend per month 
and especially during summer months. Most officers and senior 
NCO’s had civilian careers and already gave up vacation and family 
time for annual training. As one reserve Sergeant, who went on to 
serve in Croatia in 1994, described the order: 


Warrior testing can best be described as a basic skills review. ... usually 
... left to each individual Regiment to perform at its own discretion. ... 
[But] because it’s a new directive and thus unfamiliar to us, our Regiment 
(and every other Regiment in Ontario that I’m aware of) spent the entire 
training year reviewing and testing [in] basic skills review.” 


Proficiency at the basics was itself uncontroversial. Given suffi- 
cient lead time, capable unit commanders could get ‘Warrior’ testing 
out of the way early in the year and carry on with their training 
plans.’ But practising the basics all year long was actually a signifi- 
cant problem. Tedious repetition year after year, without progression 
to more complex tasks, tended to undermine morale and increase at- 
trition.* The effect was deadly for soldier retention. Young reservists 
got bored and quit with an average of two years ‘in.’ As some reserve 
officers described it, ‘The concept, in principle, was excellent but 
the implementation was somewhat problematic.”> Qualifying raw 
recruits, only to lose hundreds in short order, was an expensive and 
inefficient way to maintain a reserve army. There were rumours, too, 
that local commanding officers (CO’s) would in future have ‘a lot 
less discretion’ and ‘a good deal more direction’ from above.° 

Vernon had recently compounded these worries by requiring To- 
ronto-area units to stop training recruits in their own armouries and 
to send them instead to be instructed centrally at Downsview. This 
change, John McKenna found, was causing ‘delays and difficulties.’ 
It was a concern shared by senior reservists in a similar predicament 
in Quebec,’ and indeed across Canada. 
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Militia CO’s chafed under the expectation that if reservists were 
to be of any use, they had to be ‘miniature regulars.’ There seemed 
to be little understanding in the Department of National Defence or 
among regular officers that the reserves were a different creature, 
that within the army there were two effective but necessarily differ- 
ent cultures: on the one hand, full-time professionals for whom the 
military was a vocation, who could be expected to be ready to de- 
ploy on short notice; and, on the other, part-time members for whom 
the military was an avocation, less costly to maintain, and who could 
fairly quickly be brought up to full-time standards when required. 

Because of their different ethos, experienced reserve officers and 
NCO’s brought to the army an important asset beyond a ready supply 
of recruits needing less training than raw civilian recruits: a broad- 
er experience and contacts in the outside world including business, 
politics and government, and various professions and trades. And 
vigorous local units played a wider role in society: as visible, embed- 
ded members of a community they contributed to ‘civil society,’ to 
the fabric of their city or town, as volunteers, as employers of local 
youth and students, and as a visible reminder of the link between the 
military and society in ways that the full-time army, isolated in a few 
bases and headquarters, could not. 

As contributors to social cohesion, networks, and leadership in 
the civilian world, reserve units and their honorary officers generated 
what social scientist Robert Putnam called ‘bridging’ and ‘bonding’ 
social capital.? The concept was not easy for some career soldiers 
to get their head around. ‘Regulars didn’t understand the idea of 
units in communities,’ said Col David E. Rive, a longtime reservist 
and former Toronto District Commander. ‘We’ve always been a bit 
of a mystery to them.”!° Rive should know: he was also in the midst 
of a successful civilian career building CPAS Systems Inc., a pension 
administration software company which he later sold to Xerox 
Corporation." 

Reservists like McKenna acknowledged that their training could 
be spotty at times. They were not full-time soldiers. There were over- 
weight officers, and privates with skill-fade. But these weaknesses 
existed in the regular force, too. A significant proportion of regulars 
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were non-deployable.'* Neglecting or underfunding the reserves did 
not make these problems better. MGen Vernon, however, had ‘a very 
simple philosophy,’ said a former senior member of his staff: ‘A sol- 
dier’s a soldier, regular or reserve. You had to be fit, you had to have 
your basic skills.’" 

A week after Petawawa, McKenna on September 3 tried to advise 
Vernon privately at his Toronto headquarters that it was not reason- 
able to expect ‘combat readiness’ for all reservists including cooks, 
clerks, padres, and band members over and above their normal du- 
ties, by Christmas — while at the same time reserve training budgets 
were being cut." 

McKenna had a card up his sleeve. With regard to sending all 
troops to Downsview, ‘I explained to General Vernon that I had 
not yet brought the matter to my Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel, the 
Hon. Roy MacLaren,’ at that time Canada’s High Commissioner in 
London and a former federal cabinet minister and well-connected 
Liberal with a line into the Prime Minister’s office. On this point, 
McKenna says, Vernon backed down and ‘the issue was resolved in 
short order.’ 

Still, in his fifty-minute speech Vernon had reminded his mostly 
grey-headed audience that, as Area commander, he controlled two 
things that they should care about: ‘money’ and ‘appointments.’ 

There was some effrontery in this language. After all, the chain 
of command answered to civil authority — not the generals, not 
DND bureaucrats, but the cabinet. The appointment of HCols and 
HLCols was in the purview of the Minister of National Defence, 
based on nominations by reserve unit commanders, vetted though 
not subject to approval by the regular chain of command. But while it 
was ultimately cabinet that made defence policy, including spending 
priorities, Vernon was correct: since the regulars administered the 
militia’s budget, pay system, equipment, training courses, recruiting, 
and much else besides, they could make life miserable for recalcitrant 
reserve units. 

On the other hand, retired reserve officers had resources of their 
own. There was strength in numbers, with the means to mobilize 
them. And as well-connected civilians generally well into successful 
careers, they did not fear the displeasure of the brass the way serving 
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officers did. To their peril, senior regulars had little idea of the 
spectrum of influential contacts whom reservists could draw upon." 

Among their social and institutional resources was the Royal Ca- 
nadian Military Institute, established in 1890 as an officers’ club and 
think tank. Independent both of government and the military, the 
RCMI served as a gathering place to promote ‘military art, science 
and literature’ by inviting speakers, amassing a library, and publish- 
ing learned papers. It was a haven for those who loved the profession 
of arms and, not least, a popular watering hole for the reserve old 
boys’ network known to sceptical outsiders as the “Toronto mafia.’!” 

No sooner had he come away from his meeting with Vernon than 
McKenna got a telephone call from John Wasteneys, HCol and for- 
mer CO of 2™ Field Engineer Regiment,!* inviting him to a meeting 
of about 14 senior reserve leaders at the RCMI. They met on Sep- 
tember 7, dissatisfied with ‘how they had been addressed in Petawa- 
wa and the edicts that were being issued.’ They undertook to prepare 
and submit to Vernon a ‘Statement of Concern.’ Meeting once a 
month at the RCMI, they began to style themselves ‘The Friends of 
the Militia and Reserves.’ 

At the top of their list was Vernon’s ‘arbitrary imposition’ of 
combat readiness on ‘all members,’ while ‘severely reducing train- 
ing time.’ A second complaint was the ‘abolition’ of the Militia 
Officers Training School (MOTS), an inexpensive program run 
since 1975 by former Toronto unit commanders to prepare reserve 
Majors for the Militia Command and Staff course. (For those not 
familiar with the military, promotion to Major within a reserve 
unit marks someone for future command of a unit or senior admin- 
istrative responsibility in it.) 

MOTS was criticized as a collection of ‘has-beens’ and the pre- 
serve of privileged Toronto regiments.*° However its purpose — fer- 
vently supported by its staff — was to enable future unit command- 
ers to learn ‘what it takes to run a successful Militia unit in difficult 
circumstances.”*! They doubted that regular officers, or the battle 
school at Petawawa, could provide the same insights because the 
problems of the regular force, however serious, were very different 
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from those facing a reserve unit commander. 

Vernon’s brusque manner had not helped. MOTS senior officers 
who had served for 25 years were ‘advised of their termination by 
way of a telephone call from a Leading Seaman [equivalent to a 
Corporal] instructing them to turn in their kit to the quartermaster 
stores,’ as LCol Barry Downs advised the Globe and Mail after Ver- 
non complained about the ignominious manner of his own sacking 
as Central Area commander in February 1995.” 

Thirdly, senior reservists lamented the decimation of regimental 
bands. Marching bands were an easy target because they were 
assumed to be frivolous and to drain funds from ‘real’ training. 
But McKenna and his peers believed dropping music was a false 
economy as it ‘cut into the support from civilian communities’ and 
the army’s ability to project a public image. Locally-available colour 
and ceremony was one of the military’s few means to connect with 
the population. If anything, there should be more funding for more 
bands to acculturate the public to the military as a natural and benign 
facet of community life, and to lift morale and attract recruits. And 
the cuts were deep: 28 reserve units had their bands eliminated or 
made voluntary (only two paid positions), while the regular PPCLI, 
RCR, and Royal 22 all lost their band.” 

Behind that commotion were ‘massive cuts’ across the Forces, 
including, John McKenna said, ‘unwarranted reductions to the 
combat arms.” It was all a great disappointment because the Brian 
Mulroney government’s 1987 White Paper on Defence, the first since 
1971, had promised a big expansion: 50,000 militia in an army of 
90,000. H. Perrin Beatty, the defence minister from 1986 to 1989, 
vowed a $9.2 billion expansion over 15 years. If the 1987 White 
Paper were implemented, predicted LGen James Fox, the Commander 
Mobile Command, 60% of the army would be reservists by 2002.75 
To begin with better-integrated reservists would provide 10% to 
15% of deployments to Cyprus.** ‘We saw them as an affordable 
way to increase our defence capabilities,’ Beatty said.?’ 
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The government had not followed through. Bureaucratic iner- 
tia and budget cuts beginning in 1989 ensured a ‘false dawn.”** 
‘The army’s plan was suspect’ too, wrote auditor-historian Kasur- 
ak. There was resistance from the regular force, who could expect 
to lose positions and promotions if more reservists were deployed, 
said MGen David Fraser, a young regular subaltern (junior officer) 
at the time.’ 

Augmenting the regulars was a double-edged sword. Yes, reserv- 
ists gained frontline experience. But as HCol McKenna cautioned 
MGen Vernon, it had become a habit for the regulars to pluck sol- 
diers and officers from under-supported reserve units, ‘to cannibalize 
the much-neglected Militia.’ It made sense as a short-run policy, giv- 
en that the regular forces were badly squeezed. But at a time when 
cutbacks made it impossible to invest properly in the reserves, it con- 
stituted eating the seed corn. 

By 1992, reservists were already supplying a high proportion 
of deployed troops, including one-sixth of the two armoured 
squadrons in CANBAT II in Bosnia, led by the Régiment 12° blindé 
(12" Armoured, from Quebec), using Cougar tank-trainers never 
intended for operations and in fact taken from Militia Training 
Centres.*° Many reservists failed pre-deployment training, but of the 
rifle companies in 2 PPCLI in Croatia, more than half were from 
reserve units, 75% by some accounts.*! According to Lee Windsor, 
who served with the 8" Canadian Hussars (Princess Louise’s) and 
the West Nova Scotia Regiment, and later became a Professor of War 
Studies, the second rotation of CANBAT I was based on 2 PPCLI, so 
called ‘regular force ... 


However, of the 875 soldiers making up the battle group, only 375 
actually came from that unit. 165 came from other regular force units 
and assignments. The remainder consisted of 385 reserve soldiers who 
had volunteered from militia units across Canada. ... In fact, reserve 
soldiers made up 70 percent of rifle company strength during the mission. 
This includes seven out of the 12 platoon commanders, who came from 
militia battalions and as Reserve Entry Scheme Officers (RESO).*” 
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Despite cutbacks the regular forces were being asked to do more 
and more by politicians whose grasp of the needs and ethos of the 
military was feeble. Under Jean Chrétien, defence would be cut even 
more deeply, by one-third starting in 1994.°° At this point the CF 
were sustaining 46 overseas missions varying in size from one sol- 
dier to 1,250, a ‘range of commitments’ that was now ‘unbearable,’ 
wrote J.L. Granatstein.** To some, Granatstein included, preserving 
regular force capabilities ‘had to be the top priority.’*® 

As government operations tend to be, DND was inefficient even 
ona sharply diminished budget. The Auditor General had repeatedly 
said that the CF could be better run by redirecting millions of dollars 
within NDHQ. Some internal army studies agreed.*° And neglect 
of the militia was well-known too: as the Auditor General reported 
in 1992, ‘reserve units lack both the training to maintain combat 
readiness and the equipment required for field operations.’ The army 
‘does not know how many Militia soldiers would be ready for de- 
ployment, how many sub-units it would depend on, or what they 
level of training really is.’ And: ‘We found no documented justifica- 
tion for the existing mix of units, either by type or by number.’*” 

But precisely because government operations tend to be ineffi- 
cient, it is easier to call for efficiencies than find them. Supposedly, 
improving the integration of the regular army and the reserves was 
an important way of improving the efficiency of defence spending. 

Since the 1970s the concept that the reserve and regular forces were 
two parts of a single ‘Total Force’ had become a ritual incantation 
of Canada’s military leadership. “Total force’ had first appeared in 
Canada in 1973 when Gen Jacques Dextraze, a Second World War 
and Korean War veteran and the Chief of the Defence Staff, hoped 
to fill out the regular ranks with reservists.** Officially, ‘One Army’ 
was ‘composed of two mutually supporting and complementary 
components employing full- and part-time soldiers in order to provide 
one integral operational army during emergencies and wartime,’ as 
defined by the CF in the early 1990s.*? 

Its origin lay in the Total Force concept adopted by the Pentagon 
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in the aftermath of former President Lyndon Johnson’s conduct of 
the war in Vietnam.*° For reasons related to his domestic agenda, 
Johnson had refused to mobilize public support for the war (vio- 
lating the key Clausewitzian principle of the unity of strategic aim 
with policy backing).*! In response, the U.S. military transferred a 
high proportion of the Army’s support units and half of the combat 
arms into the U.S. Army Reserve — thus making it impossible, in 
principle, for a future President to go to war without mobilizing the 
reserves, a step that would require significant public support.** To- 
tal force was therefore a unique American response to an American 
political problem; a questionable model for Canada. In any case the 
U.S. had two quite different reserve armies: the Army Reserve prop- 
er, support-oriented and restructured to help the regular army mobi- 
lize and deploy; and the Army National Guard, regionally-based and 
proudly-rooted in local communities. Canada’s reserve force resem- 
bled the latter, but not the former. 

NDHQ?’s ‘Total Force’ model was half-baked. It had little to do 
with public support, mobilization, or Canadian reality. And even 
less to do with a rational appraisal of the resources necessary for 
what politicians were asking the regulars and militia to do. The U.S., 
in putting greater reliance on part-time soldiers, had doubled its re- 
serve army. Topsy-turvy, Canada had reduced its reserves. And while 
regular and reserve were now supposed to be a ‘partnership,’ regu- 
lar support was begrudging and uneven, in part because the regular 
forces had too few resources for their own needs. 

Reserve units, then, were reduced practically to life support, 
prevented from recruiting adequately, and simultaneously exploited 
as a source of individuals to ‘fill out the ranks.’ It was not long before 
experienced reservists began calling it ‘total farce’ or the ‘totem 
pole concept,’ with regulars sitting heavily on top, a ‘cynicism’ 
of which CF staff were quite aware.** Yet defence planners wrote, 
apparently without irony, that reservists ‘stand to gain the most 
from revitalization’ under the Total Force.* 
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Doubtless the militia could be more efficient. But John McKenna 
and his peers knew there was a minimum of paid strength, train- 
ing opportunities, and presence in the local community below which 
the militia would be unsustainable, ‘a poor shadow of the Regular 
Force.’*¢ And for all the reasons outlined above, reserve units were 
vulnerable to being cut slowly and without deliberate intent to the 
point that they were a drain on, rather than a support to, the armed 
forces, which would then logically cut them further. 

McKenna warned Vernon that his decisions could ‘defeat the pur- 
pose of the ... Total Force.’ His ‘unrealistic’? combat standards would 
‘drive valuable members ... to resign in frustration or protest.’ 


Clearly it was in the spirit of ‘total force’ that MGen Vernon had de- 
clared that the ‘old Militia’ had ‘disappeared.’*’ This claim stuck in 
the craws of senior reserve leaders because they traditionally regard- 
ed the militia as the senior partner, ‘Canada’s oldest line of defence.’ 
Some were nostalgic for a time when a small Permanent Force was 
‘primarily a cadre for training’ the larger non-permanent element,** 
which was now clearly a fantasy. 

Granted that the professional military command of any defence 
hierarchy must have control over all components of the armed forc- 
es, including reserves, the question was how they should exercise 
that control. 

McKenna, for one, didn’t like how they did it. ‘Once more we see 
the Regular Force thinking that they, and they alone, have the right 
to make decisions on what is the best structure for the “civilian sol- 
dier,”’ he rumbled. In fact, the regular chain of command had every 
right. But there must be a better way to do it, with due deliberation, 
consultation, and tact.*? 

What reservists felt they got was arrogance and neglect. As one 
retired regular general who commanded a regular unit in the 1990s 
— and later rose to a top position at NDHQ — admitted later: ‘My 
concern was how to train my soldiers with a shrinking budget. Re- 
serves didn’t even cross my mind.’*® Reservists knew that attitude 
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well: for regulars on bases, reservists were ‘out of sight, out of mind,’ 
serving no useful purpose. The militia, McKenna quipped, was by 
now ‘little more than “Office Overload.”’*! And in danger of being 
unable to perform even that function. 

‘We insist,’ McKenna wrote to Vernon, on ‘recognition of the 
proper relationship of respect and cooperation between Regulars 
and Reserves’ as ‘mandatory for all personnel within your com- 
mand.’ There must be ‘dialogue,’ a ‘satisfactory working arrange- 
ment’ to enable the militia to contribute meaningfully to ‘Canada’s 
defence needs.’ This ‘concern,’ he wrote, speaking for many of his 
colleagues, was ‘widely held.’*? 

MGen Vernon did not reply immediately. As McKenna had 
pointedly remarked, there would be an opportunity for him to ad- 
dress the Central Area Honorary Colonels privately at their annual 
conference on October 23. But Vernon then took an unusual step. 
Only a few days before that conference, he invited the serving CO’s 
(commanding officers) of each unit to attend. This was awkward: the 
purpose of the conference was to provide honoraries with a one-on- 
one opportunity to listen and to be heard by headquarters officers in 
a candid setting. Unit commanders, by contrast, answered directly 
to Vernon in the army chain-of-command. It would be impossible 
for them to speak openly, and ‘put a severe constraint’ on honorary 
leaders in the presence of unit officers with their superior glowering 
over them.** Had MGen Vernon intended to dampen the discussion 
this was a sure way to do it. 

A week later Vernon’s reply to McKenna seemed intended to re- 
proach and dismay. He praised the ‘fruitful discussion’ and ‘positive 
response of those present.’ He said it proved that ‘your misgivings 
are not shared by your peers.’ Moreover there were ‘a number of 
inaccuracies’ in ‘your letter.’ His choice of words ignored, or evaded, 
McKenna’s claim to speak on behalf of others. And in a final rebuff, 
the general advised all honoraries to stick to their role ‘in preserving 
our heritage and strengthening their units today,’ for the sake of 
‘serving soldiers.’* 

McKenna knew perfectly well that at least 14 of his peers ‘shared’ 
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his concerns. Though unpaid, they liked to think of themselves as 
‘serving’ too, though they knew what the general meant. But Ver- 
non’s impertinence did not stop there. 

His deputy commander, BGen Garry Thomson, the senior reserv- 
ist at Central Area HQ, had approached the CO of McKenna’s unit, 
7" Toronto Regiment, to pass on the message that, ‘Your Honor- 
ary has gone overboard this time!’ Thomson said ‘your letter’ had 
‘landed like a dull thud.’ He called McKenna and his confreres ‘a 
bunch of radicals’ whose ‘position was not supported by Honoraries 
outside of Toronto.’ Vernon believed that the letter had come ‘from 
‘John McKenna’ only and that the general’s ‘new direction’ was ev- 
erywhere ‘well received.’*° 

Rather unpleasantly, Vernon had reportedly made thinly-veiled 
threats to the Northern Ontario District commander, Col John Gou- 
dreau. ‘How would he feel’ if his district were shut down? What 
if ‘the Algonquin Regt became a two Coy unit, the Irish Regt was 
reduced to one Coy with a Recce Pl, the 49" Fd Regt was reduced to 
one Bty and the Svc Bn became the admin coy’? Vernon could chop 
them all in half. And how would Goudreau like it if a regular force 
Lieutenant-Colonel (LCol) were imposed on them as their CO, rath- 
er than a reserve officer? 

The Friends of the Militia and Reserves, this time 11 in number, 
met again at the RCMI on November 16. Present were McKenna; 
MGen Bruce Legge, chairman of the Council of Honorary Colonels, 
which traditionally represented the collective voice of such appoin- 
tees; and BGen Nick M. Hall, former deputy commander of Central 
Area, with Wasteneys as chairman of the meeting; also BGen Don 
Pryer, a former Toronto District commander and Central Area mili- 
tia commander, and Col Brian MacDonald, a Royal Military College 
graduate, former regular and former CO of 7“ Toronto Regiment, 
who would soon become a familiar face on nightly news broadcasts. 
The presence of Col Ernie Levis from North Bay, former commander 
of Northern Ontario District and HCol of the Algonquin Regiment, 
contradicted Vernon’s claim that the malcontents were just a Toron- 
to clique.*” 

Why, Col Levis wondered, had Vernon floated his plans 
‘verbally’ and so obnoxiously? It was ‘very unconventional’ not 
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to communicate ‘in writing’ concerning ‘major decisions’ such as 
unit size and structure. Staff discussions implied that Vernon had 
already shared his plans with LGen Gordon Reay, recently promoted 
to Chief of the Land Staff (CLS, a new title, formerly Commander 
Mobile Command). But there was no document to point to. It 
was ‘impossible,’ Levis said, to ‘react to a Commander who has 
not confirmed a verbal order, in writing.’ In any case, did an Area 
commander have ‘the personal authority to reorganize reserve units’? 

Was there something larger afoot? There seemed to be some esca- 
lation going on not only in Ontario but across Canada. As Col Paul 
Hughes in Calgary, the former commander of the Southern Alberta 
Militia District, who served in the Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada 
and later commanded the Calgary Highlanders, wrote: “The num- 
ber of Militia positions available’ in district headquarters ‘has been 
greatly reduced, limiting the Militia input into their own destiny.’ 
The ‘remaining positions have been downgraded to advisory roles 
... practically eliminating [reservists] from the Command stream.’** 

For his part, the CLS or commander of the army, LGen Reay, was 
holding his cards close. One attendee at the November 16 RCMI 
meeting observed that Reay ‘has stated that he will not discuss the 
Gollner Report, and that his response thereto will not be made 
public.’®? 

What made the hearsay mysterious was that nobody knew what 
the Gollner Report even was. Was it related to a big ‘Enhancement 
of the Reserves’ project that Col MacDonald had gotten wind of? 
Reay should be ‘challenged by the Honoraries,’ Levis suggested, ‘to 
divulge his complete plan for the army reserves.’ What was ‘enhance- 
ment,’ and what did the menacing Gollner document say? 

It was time to escalate the resistance. “There is a growing body of 
opinion,’ McKenna related in a letter to Reay, ‘that General Vernon 
is not sufficiently sensitive to the requirements of the Reserves and 
is considered to be creating unnecessary and avoidable rifts in the 
support structures of the Militia.” A member of Vernon’s senior staff 
later conceded this weakness. ‘Vernon was politically naive. Neither 
he nor Reay had hoisted in what the honoraries were about or how 
useful they could be — or how dangerous. They didn’t appreciate the 
honoraries’ access to political power.’® 
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McKenna furnished Reay with a list of 21 members of the Friends 
of the Militia and Reserves. He then added what can only be de- 
scribed as a threat: ‘We are now receiving inquiries from other parts 
of the country which may lead to the establishment of a nation-wide 
network to address the survival of the Militia.’ 

It was true: There were rumblings across Canada. In Calgary, 
senior reservists and their supporters, meeting in the card room at 
Mewata Armoury, joined in what later became the Alberta Mili- 
tia Society.*! In Atlantic Canada, Peter Lloyd of Halifax, the Area 
commander from 1987 to 1990,° was dismayed to see command 
positions taken away from the reserve and given to regulars,® sap- 
ping morale by draining away the prospect of progression in skills 
and responsibility. In Vancouver, Henry Bell-Irving, OC, DSO, OBE, 
OBC, ED, CD, a Second World War veteran, HCol of the Seaforth 
Highlanders, and former Lieutenant Governor of British Columbia, 
related that 


reserve officers are denied the ability to look forward with appropriate 
pride to a future of service. ... [T]hey are completely lacking in the essen- 
tial confidence in the senior command. A once proud and most valuable 
service is being bred down to a level to match one regular force report: 
‘Just in it for the beer money!’ 


In Quebec, BGen Pierre Boucher, HCol of the Régiment de 
Maisonneuve in Montreal, former District No. 2 and_ sector 
commander (Quebec’s Militia Area was called ‘Secteur de l’est’), not- 
ed the same sense of discrimination and dispossession.® 

If, as the denizens of the RCMI were prepared to argue in 1993, 
it was essential to national security that ‘the Militia remain the cor- 
nerstone of the defence forces of Canada,’ then should they not make 
that case more visibly and volubly? Was there anything more that 
advocates for the reserves could do to increase the pressure? 

A militia without a footprint across the country, they had written 
to Vernon, would have ‘no power base from which to draw its 
political support.’** What regulars did not realize was that their 
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political support - particularly in the absence of positive media 
reports — came from that same reserve footprint. Without local 
units, a substantial number of Canadians would never see the army 
or even know it existed.*’ Perhaps the time was ripe to draw more 
decisively on that public reservoir before it was too late. 

Or perhaps not. The Somalia disgrace and related scandals ex- 
posed a lack of leadership ethos in the CF and did much to under- 
mine public confidence.®* The historian John A. English cited the 
failure ‘to equate command with responsibility’ and ‘sloppy’ and 
‘cavalier’ officership.©” Some senior officers ‘started to shift blame 
downward’ — one Chief of the Defence Staff, Gen Jean Boyle, telling 
the Somalia Commission in 1996 that he did not see why he should 
be held responsible for the actions of lower-ranking personnel.” All 
of which, wrote English, ‘illustrated the depth of the Canadian mili- 
tary establishment’s intrinsic amateurism.’ 

As the clouds gathered in 1993-94, there were some who believed 
that the Friends of the Militia and Reserves had gone as far as they 
could go. According to ex-reserve BGen Don Pryer, 


We weren’t large enough to have the impact we wanted, and between us 
we didn’t have the political experience to manoeuvre our way through 
the corridors of power, to influence the politicians. ... So as this thing 
grew, by the end of two or three years we had a good following, but we 
were only convincing ourselves and not getting anywhere.’! 


One sobering consideration was that senior reservists had not of- 
ten been able to make common cause effectively. A typical get-to- 
gether would degenerate into ‘classic bitch and stitch stuff; lots of 
belly aching and posturing but no one ready to do the hard work.’” 

This time it must be different. As the ‘in-fighting which has 
traditionally hamstrung the militia’s political clout’ was ‘set aside,’” 
a new and more sophisticated organization emerged. When in late 
1994 senior reservists coalesced around a new group of leaders that 
included men, like BGen Peter Cameron and LCol Peter Hunter, who 
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could offer focused skills, better connections, and a more polished 
demeanour — and who could build a professionally-planned and 
-financed national movement — many were prepared to listen.” 


74. Col David Rive, a former Toronto Militia District Commander, said he felt McKenna and 
Wasteneys were ‘more militant and perhaps more inflexible,’ while Cameron, Hunter and Pryer 
represented a ‘more thoughtful’ tendency. Author interview with Rive, 19 Oct 16. 
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‘Held at Nil Strength’ 


THE GOLLNER REPORT - LGEN GORDON REay - ToTaL ARMY 
ESTABLISHMENTS (TAE) - THE 1994 WHITE PAPER - THE ‘RIVE MEETING’ 
- LFCA ‘GuIDING PRINCIPLES’ - NOVEMBER 29, 1994 AT THE RCMI 


hat of the Gollner Report, the suspected smoking gun: un- 

seen proof of a nefarious Land Force plot to cut units? What 
was it? A longer answer is in Appendix 3 of this book. In brief, the 
Commander Mobile Command (army commander), LGen Jim Ger- 
vais, in 1992 tasked BGen Larry Gollner, a retired regular officer and 
former Chief Reserves and Cadets, with producing a ‘master plan’ 
to restructure the reserves.! On Gollner’s staff was a young officer, 
Maj Walt Natyncezyk — as it happened, a future Chief of the Defence 
Staff — who later distanced himself from the study. 

As we now know the resulting ‘Reserve Enhancement Project’ 
(REP) in 1993 recommended closing more units and armouries. 
Gollner showed open contempt for the network of honorary officers 
whom he derided as ‘Kentucky Colonels’ and ‘the old and the bold.’ 
He recommended fully subordinating both the pseudo-independent 
reserve units and their obstreperous honoraries to the regular force 
chain of command. 

Indeed Gollner belittled senior retired reservists as ‘factions’ of 
powerless old-timers who could safely be ignored. ‘Contrary to the 
claims of this group of honorary and ex-officers,’ he assured LGen 


1. 3290-1 (SCEM Ops), ‘The Gollner Study,’ Office of the Deputy Commander, Mobile Command, 
Jul ’92, signed by Col Ross for BGen Vernon (Deputy Chief of Staff Operations for Commander), 
Reference 3290-1 (Comd) 25 Mar 92. Directorate of History and Heritage, Gollner Study - Cor- 
respondence, 96/26 Box 7. Copies of this note in Reserves 2000 collection and in DG Land Force 
Development Fonds, DHH 96/26, Box 7. 

2. Natynczyk said he was ‘parachuted in’ when Col Cameron Ross, the future MGen, deployed to 
Namibia. Author interview with Natynczyk, 23 Jan 18. 
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Gordon Reay, the incoming ‘Land Force’ commander,? ‘they, in fact, 
have little if any political influence.’ They did not hold ‘high profile 
positions in their communities,’ Gollner wrote. Their importance 
was greatly exaggerated. 

Gollner recommended that regular and reserve units (those that 
would remain) should have the same ‘establishment,’ an equal num- 
ber of troops and the same proportion of officers to men. Little did 
he know how fraught this idea really was. A regular force battalion 
had 800 all ranks and a regiment had more than one battalion. By 
contrast reserve regiments paraded on average of 120 all ranks, with 
their budget capped by the top brass to prevent additional recruit- 
ing. They needed a higher proportion of officers because they were 
part-time and had civilian careers that might oblige them to move 
to another city; spare officers helped ensure leadership succession in 
the future, without which units could not survive. Gollner’s sugges- 
tion of a cookie-cutter concept for under-resourced reserve establish- 
ments revealed a misconception of how reserve units functioned and 
why they were struggling. 

All of these recommendations were dynamite, especially when 
taped together. Most explosive was the ultra-secret Annex D, a list of 
units to be added (including new numbered infantry and armoured 
units in some locations) — but mostly cut or merged. The latter 
included even posh city regiments: the 48" Highlanders, known as 
‘the Brylcream boys,’ whom Gollner proposed to reduce to ‘one rifle 
company,’ along with the Royal Regiment of Canada and Queen’s 
Own Rifles of Canada (ditto), the Governor General’s Horse Guards 
(one squadron), and the ‘Rileys’ or Royal Hamilton Light Infantry 
(re-roled as infantry/combat support); the 7“ (Toronto) Regiment, 
RCA, to be reduced to ‘one close support battery’; the Ontario 
Regiment to be reroled as infantry; and the Windsor Regiment ‘dis- 
banded.’ Annex D was sufficiently controversial that when a copy 
circulated by NDHQ in 2016, Annex D had at some earlier point 
been ‘removed by order of the Comd LFC as it has no bearing upon 
current staffing considerations.”4 


3. In the mid-1990s the army began calling itself ‘Land Force,’ having used ‘Mobile Command’ 
since 1968. This 43-year obsession with being called anything but the ‘Canadian Army’ ended 
when the Harper government, in 2011, compelled them to resume ‘Canadian Army.’ CBC news, 
‘Peter MacKay hails “royal” renaming of military,’ 16 Aug 11. 

4. 3290-1 (REP) Gollner Study, 31 Mar 93, Annex D; cf. copy of the REP study in the Howard G. 
Coombs papers, DHH, 2008/19, Box 10, File 3, with Annex D removed. Even ‘D Army Reserve’ 
did not have the Annex; Coombs to Champion, 8 Jul 19. I saw Annex D, pristine and intact, at 
DHH in 2016 and copied part of it, but by 2019 only a semi-legible diskette file could be found. 
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Formally the Gollner study was shelved in 1994 — and hushed 
up — under the shadow of Somalia and related scandals. It narrowly 
missed being destroyed altogether. ‘My sin was exposing the truth,’ 
Gollner claimed later. His ideas ‘caused a mini firestorm’ and were 
therefore ‘pigeon-holed,’ set aside.° 

But in fact, the army brass accepted Gollner’s report in spirit. 
LGen Reay agreed that ‘we simply cannot afford’ that ‘in a unit pa- 
rading 100 personnel, 30 are officers, 30 are in the band and 40 
are useful [sic] soldiers.’ The best remedy was ‘the management of 
a single establishment,’ meaning Gollner’s cookie-cutter that grew 
into TAE, “Total Army Establishments’ and afterwards ARE, ‘Army 
Reserve Establishments,’ which the regular staff pushed incessantly 
for more than a decade before giving up. 

Indeed, Gollner’s findings were ‘largely accepted within the Army,’ 
according to LGen Mike Jeffery, army commander from 2000 to 
2003.’ This acceptance spoke volumes because the report embod- 
ied nothing if not a classic managerial approach: nice symmetrical 
concepts like a ‘single establishment’ and ‘one band per district’ that 
paid little heed to local, geographical or cultural factors that made 
reserve units tick. 

Among senior ex-reservists ‘the Gollner report’? took on myth- 
ic status, partly because they were never permitted to read it.’ The 
secrecy, and the statements and proposals revealed afterwards by 
LGen Reay and other senior regulars, seemed to betoken a sweeping, 
arbitrary plan to eliminate half the militia. 

In July 1994 Reay issued a message to the entire Land Force (a 
‘state of the union,’ as he called it, presidentially) that confirmed 
what everyone suspected. The looming ‘Force Reduction Plan’ would 
cut the regular army from 73,000 members to 66,000, though ex- 
empting the combat arms. The reserve pay budget would be frozen, 
and the promised growth to 28,000 reservists ‘stopped, pending the 
results of the Defence Review.” That review, including a joint study 
by the Senate and House of Commons, would lead to promulgation 
of a new White Paper by December. And there was every reason to 
expect that only the bad news it contained would be accurate, espe- 
cially for the reserves. 
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Some reserve units, Reay said, might be eliminated or combined 
with others for efficiency but any such moves would be carefully 
thought out. ‘I have no intention of dissolving or altering a 
community’s regiment,’ he said, 


unless I have very firm policy reasons for doing so. ... We must retain 
an ability to expand as well as a modest framework for mobilization. ... 
But with elongated readiness ... can we afford to maintain 132 units in 
the Reserves? Are they absolutely necessary? For what purpose? What is 
the minimum essential framework to cater for expansion as and when 
needed? 


Why the ‘minimum’? And what was ‘elongated readiness’ if not 
a lack of readiness cloaked in a distracting euphemism? Predictably, 
some regulars including senior officers saw the reserves as a ‘politi- 
cally necessary’ but costly ‘impediment to efficiency.’'° ‘The problem 
with the reserves,’ one regular officer said, ‘is that you are not full- 
time,’ a remark that missed the point of a part-time, partially-trained 
FORGE. 

Reay said he would not cut units ‘until the road map is clear,’ nor 
would he ‘undertake any fundamental review of the Militia ... until 
the new defence policy is published.’ Of course, the road-map might 
never be clear, or might not be followed if it was. But regardless, 
units could be cut. Under financial and operational pressures, it was 
to be expected that the proportionately less ‘useful’ reserves took a 
back seat in regular force thinking. 

The joint report by MPs and Senators, tabled on October 31, Hal- 
lowe’en no less, called for ‘significant rationalization, reorganization 
and re-tasking of the Reserves Forces ... 


Militia structure requires attention and rejuvenation to ensure that units 
are more efficient and better able to contribute to the Total Force con- 
cept. ... Consideration will also be given to assigning more service sup- 
port roles — such as medical, logistics, communications and transport 
functions — to the Reserves.” 
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No doubt the Canadian Forces needed some restructuring. For 
one thing, they were incredibly top-heavy. In 1995 there were nine 
LGen’s (in fact 16 on the payroll, including retired generals paid 
both their pension and often contract fees for work performed after 
release). Of course, some LGens had no subordinates apart from per- 
sonal staff, such as the MilRep to NATO. But in raw numbers, for 
each LGen there were 1,744 officers, including three MGen’s, seven 
BGen’s, 35 Cols, 127 LCols, 407 Majors, 896 Captains, and 269 
Lieutenants, making a total of 15,696 commissioned officers, 23% 
of the Canadian Forces’ 68,800 personnel.'* This large establishment 
was necessary, defenders said, to provide for expansion and to keep 
regular officers in the military.’ 

‘Major cuts in headquarters and support activities’ were promised 
in the 1994 White Paper, released on December 1. The field force 
would be increased by 3,000 regulars. So much for the good news. 
Regulars and reserves overall were to be ‘reduced to approximately 
60,000 and 23,000’ each by 1999. And worse: supposedly to free up 
‘additional resources’ there would be ‘a reduction in the size of the 
Reserves.’!° 


[The Reserves’] primary role will be the augmentation, sustainment, and 
support of deployed forces. While the overall number of reservists will 
be reduced, the quality and overall ability of the Reserves to provide the 
Total Force with trained personnel for unit augmentation will be signifi- 
cantly improved. ... Many reserve units, despite long and honourable 
service, have diminished in size and effectiveness in recent years and their 
armouries are under-used. The new strategic and fiscal environment will 
require a streamlining of reserve organizations and rank structures.'” 


There was ‘augmentation’ again, formalized as policy. But as the 
ex-officers who frequented the RCMI saw things, if units continued 
to be depleted to augment the regulars, they would enter a down- 
ward spiral and be unable to train for other tasks that served Cana- 
da’s strategic needs. “The militia never has been and nor should it be 
a supplement to the regular force,’ LCol John W. Graham, ED, QC, 
a Second World War veteran and the former chairman of Rogers 
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Communications, had told the recent Horse Guards dinner.'® 

Some regular soldiers agreed. In fact, one of BGen Gollner’s 
authentic insights was to catch on to that very problem. He warned 
the Army Council (all the army’s top officers plus its senior non- 
commissioned officer) in April 1993 of the CF’s failure to develop 
mobilization plans: ‘The only operational plan accredited by the 
central authorities for use as a base for mobilization planning is the 
Sabre Plan.’”? That plan he pronounced a failure waiting to happen 
because it envisioned only a 30-day deployment. Given the Balkans 
experience to date, it was ‘more defendable’ to assume ‘sustaining 
the operation for one year.’”° Yet ‘the structure we have at present is 
designed not to foster growth during times of emergency but almost 
certainly is designed to fail within the first 90 days of an emergency.’ 

Why was this? Ironically, Gollner cited the regulars’ over-reliance 
on augmentation, a practice ‘that commits one part of the Army to 
feed upon another part of the Army,’ and ‘by doing so destroys its 
own capacity to sustain and multiply itself ... 


... if we take 7000 soldiers to fill out the manoeuvre brigades and 5000 
more to round out the manoeuvre force establishment, ... if we take these 
soldiers from the Primary Reserve as is the current plan, assuming they 
are available and trained, then we will have effectively hobbled the Re- 
serves’ ability to mobilize, to sustain, and to bolster the overall com- 
bat capability of the Army. Having stripped away their leaders, trained 
soldiers, and administrators the Reserve will be a significant burden on 
the Army for a considerable period vice an essential and contributing 
partner.”?! 


Gollner had exposed the army’s Achilles’ heel, or so he believed. 
Though supported by some in the CFE, his proposals manifestly did 
not accord with the government’s priorities for the army’s scarce re- 
sources.” But the problems weren’t easy to make go away. 

The defence officials who produced the 1994 White Paper ad- 
mitted that mobilization plans were needed. “The new strategic en- 
vironment has prompted the Government to reconsider the tradi- 
tional approach to mobilization planning,’ they wrote. That claim 
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was rich, given that little such planning existed. ‘It remains prudent,’ 
the authors hedged, ‘to have ready ‘no-cost’ plans for total ‘national 
mobilization.’ To keep options open, a ‘new mobilization concept’ 
would ‘dictate a number of force structure adjustments.’ 

The White Paper set out four stages of mobilization. Stages one 
(the army’s day to day functions) and two (sporadic augmentation) 
implied a self-sufficient regular force that needed only individual re- 
servists. Stages three and four called for scaled mobilization and ex- 
pansion of reserves in unforeseen contingencies, including ‘selective 
activation of reservists or reserve units’ by Order-in-Council (i.e., a 
cabinet order) including also emergency ‘procurement of new equip- 
ment.’”* Stage four meant national mobilization ‘of all personnel, 
economic and industrial resources as well as the creation and ex- 
pansion of military, industrial and economic institutions’ under the 
federal Emergency Preparedness Act.» 

But in practice, as long as planning for resource-intensive stages 
three and four was ignored (or deferred) — as it would be — reserv- 
ists were stuck with the ‘primary role’ of ‘augmentation, sustain- 
ment, and support of deployed forces.’ The implications for ‘force 
structure’ in stages one and two would be a reduced need for reserves 
and the opportunity or necessity to scale back to fewer, smaller, and 
likely even more neglected units. Taken on its worst interpretation, 
the White Paper put the militia into an existential crisis. 


A turning point occurred on December 11, 1994 when Col David 
E. Rive, commander of the Toronto Militia District, invited senior 
reservists to his headquarters at Downsview in North York to brief 
them on the latest restructuring proposals emanating from Central 
Area headquarters.*° These proposals had been developed under the 
aegis of the Area Commander, MGen Brian Vernon. 

The ‘Rive meeting’ was later identified with the birth of the 
movement and lobbying organization called ‘Reserves 2000.’ It ‘came 
into being as a result,’ one founder wrote.” If there is a mythology 
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behind Reserves 2000, and if they unfairly attributed to Col Rive 
a lack of sympathy, the men responsible were certainly right about 
the biggest thing: It was not likely that they were going to be able to 
reverse Land Force or Area HQ proposals at the District level. They 
had to go national. 

It seemed to Col Rive, himself a class-A (part-time) reservist, that it 
was his responsibility to pass information about restructuring down 
the chain to units. For their part, unit commanders looked to Rive to 
stick up for them and explain to his superiors how they operated and 
what they needed. Which he did, by his own account — ‘if only they 
could have heard some of the conversations,’ he recalled later — but 
without success.”* He did not himself support downsizing. Indeed, he 
believed that ‘you had to preserve the structure of units and LCols, 
even if they can only produce a Pl (platoon) or Coy (company) on the 
ground, because if the balloon ever goes up, those units are the basis 
for expanding rapidly in an emergency.” 

The choice of Downsview for the briefing was ironic, or perhaps 
just ominous, because it was then the locus of a controversial pro- 
posal to convert a massive former ordnance depot into a super-ar- 
moury to collocate all or many of Toronto’s widely-dispersed regular 
and reserve army units under one roof.*” To NDHQ insiders this was 
common sense streamlining in line with ‘business planning,’ creat- 
ing efficiencies.*! But to people who weren’t essentially management 
consultants it had significant drawbacks. 

It was militarily unsound because the concentration of military 
assets in one location offered a potential enemy one big target for 
a knock-out blow, in contrast to a decentralized structure of widely 
dispersed nodes, such as local armouries, capable of individual and 
coordinated action. And it was also unwise, especially from a tradi- 
tional militia perspective, because a super-armoury on the outskirts 
would drastically reduce the army’s visibility among civilians near 
their home, workplace, and shopping and dining areas. 

The need to maintain community connections was, or at least 
should have been, the lesson of past consolidations. As John O’Reilly, 
the Liberal MP for Haliburton-Kawartha Lakes-Brock and a member 
of the House of Commons Standing Committee on National Defence 
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and Veterans Affairs (SCONDVA), recalled in 1995: 


In the town of Lindsay, after the Korean War, the armoury was closed 
and people like me, who were in the reserves, were faced with the option 
of driving 50 miles to Oshawa and 50 miles back if we wanted to stay 
in. Obviously it wasn’t in our ability to do that. The reserves there were 
put out of business and the unit was disbanded. I see this happening 
again, and I wonder how you’re going to accommodate rural Canada 
when you’re isolating them even more by moving the bases and closing 
[armouries].*” 


In Toronto a super-armoury could impose a disincentive on re- 
cruits forced to battle traffic halfway across the Greater Toronto 
Area for training. Existing armouries were more accessible, estab- 
lished in the cityscape, and spread around the city. 

Two weeks after Rive’s meeting, thirty-five honorary colonels 
and honorary lieutenant-colonels and other ex-officers gathered at 
the Royal Canadian Military Institute. It was December 28, 1994. 
Guarded by the two nine-pounder guns outside the big bay win- 
dow at 426 University Avenue, there was Christmas cheer within 
but also great concern. The group agreed that their District and Area 
commanders were failing to uphold their units. Rive was ineffectual, 
Vernon intractable. The only option was to reach over their heads — 
indeed over the highest brass hats. It was time to bring some political 
influence to bear in Ottawa. 

MGen Reginald W. Lewis, retired, was the highest-ranking mem- 
ber present. He had served in the junior ranks in the British Army 
after the war, emigrating to Canada in 1954. Here he joined the 
militia, served in ordnance units, and rose to command 25 (Toronto) 
Service Battalion from 1969 to 1972 before becoming commander of 
the Central Militia Area and in 1985, Chief of Reserves at NDHQ. 
Lewis was well-connected in the city as president of the Parking Au- 
thority of Toronto, chairman of the Toronto Economic Development 
Corporation, and a federal Liberal.** 

As the ranking member, Lewis asked Col Kenneth Willcocks, 
HCol and a former CO of the Hastings and Prince Edward Regiment 
and the owner of two Best Western hotels in eastern Ontario, to 
chair the meeting. Other prominent attendees were Peter Cameron, 
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Honorary Colonel of the 48" Highlanders of Canada, a Toronto 
reserve infantry regiment, and Peter Hunter, HLCol of the Governor 
General’s Horse Guards. Both were Torontonians. Jim Forsyth, HCol 
of the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry (Wentworth Regiment) since 
1993, former CO of the regiment (1972-74) and of 23 (Hamilton) 
Service Battalion (1979-82) had travelled from Hamilton. 

Two others were invited as policy advisors. The first, BGen George 
G. Bell, a Second World War veteran and RMC graduate with a 
Ph.D. from McGill who had served in the Netherlands and Germa- 
ny, was former Colonel Commandant (a senior honorary colonel) 
of the Royal Canadian Armoured Corps and in his civilian career 
had been an Assistant Deputy Minister in the Ontario government, 
vice-president of administration and professor at York University, 
the founding chairman of the Canadian Institute of Strategic Studies, 
and a founding director of the Canadian Institute for International 
Peace and Security (CIIPS).** The other was Col Brian MacDonald, 
a former regular and high school teacher now skilfully reinventing 
himself as a strategic consultant and television commentator.*° 

Some honorary officers were willing to give the higher-ups the 
benefit of the doubt.** It was improper to fight the senior brass. In 
any bureaucracy, surely, impotence, indifference, or a lack of re- 
sources were plausible explanations, rather than conspiracy. That 
difference of opinion remained in the background throughout the 
history told in this book. 

But whatever the reason for the unfortunate proposals coming 
down the pike from Vernon’s HQ, the majority of those gathered 
at the RCMI were determined to stop them. As BGen Nick Hall, a 
former Central Area militia commander and deputy commander of 
Land Force Central Area, was heard to say, all the alternatives of- 
fered at Col Rive’s meeting ‘were a choice for the Militia to commit 
suicide.’*’ As another participant remarked: 


We were being asked to give opinions on a set of guiding principles and 
organizational models for the Militia and Reserves without having the 
full picture and without being involved earlier in a consultative process 
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that would ensure a common understanding of the planning environment 
between those proposing and those being consulted.** 


As Peter Cameron, HCol of the 48" Highlanders, put it, “We were 
asked to select force structure options from models prepared by reg- 
ulars.’*? It was ‘unacceptable.’ 

Rive reflected later that the group was ‘probably over-interpreting’ 
what was ‘really only a series of proposals.’ He downplayed their 
significance. ‘I was passing along information, and I think the 
honorary colonels net got a little freaked out by it.”*° If so, a long 
pattern of events had primed them to regard the proposals with 
concern. 

Vernon’s cover letter felt like a poke in the eye: ‘This headquarters 
has devoted extensive staff time to the formulation of a set of “Guid- 
ing Principles for the structuring of the Reserves,”’ he wrote. ‘Several 
alternatives for reserve structure are outlined,’ though ‘no one of 
these options is proposed as the only solution.’ He looked forward to 
‘the opportunity to discuss’ the ‘carefully reviewed’ plans ‘at the next 
session of the Army Council.’ The latter, consisting of top generals, 
did not include anyone whom senior retired reservists considered to 
be a legitimate or effective militia voice.*! 

Vernon was already under pressure from the scandal surround- 
ing the conduct of commandos from the Canadian Airborne Reg- 
iment (his former unit) in the horn of Africa. The unit’s abysmal 
disciplinary standards, including mistreatment of prisoners (which 
reached back decades*), made it a media microcosm of the whole 
military. Like almost everyone in the chain, Vernon would deny or 
cover up the scandals, or try to,** on top of which he was already 
taking heat over the purchase of $562,000 of furniture for his To- 
ronto headquarters.** Time was running out for him and he was ina 
weak position to confront another controversy. 
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Which he walked right into. His plans for the reserves questioned 
the current ORBAT (order of battle) consisting of ‘138 units (ex- 
cluding bands)’ in ‘a total of 50 Infantry Battalions’ and 18 units 
of armour, 17 of artillery, 12 of engineers, and service and medical 
units. As squares on paper, this formation should amount to 16 bri- 
gades, or two corps. But any such paper exercise was a mockery. In 
reality, the 16,000 soldiers who paraded each week at armouries 
across Canada would constitute at best three brigade groups. ‘Clear- 
ly,’ Vernon’s staff wrote, ‘the current Reserve Force structure is over- 
ly cumbersome and resource-intensive for the size of force that may 
be generated.’*° 

To rub it in, an appendix of ‘Unit Management Statistics’ put ev- 
erything in stark numbers.*° But these facts were not just obvious to 
reservists, and to some regular staff. They had been trying to draw 
the high command’s attention to them for a considerable time in 
pursuit of more resources. So the raw facts were not in dispute. What 
was missing was context and understanding. 

To be sure, there were a few good insights: ‘Reservists tend to 
join a ‘unit’ as opposed to the reserve in general,’ the staff wrote; the 
‘multi-ethnic nature of many metropolitan areas’ had not been fully 
exploited as a ‘recruiting tool’; ‘Reserve unit establishments should 
reflect factors unique to the reserves’; reserve training should be pro- 
vided in a ‘modular ‘bite-sized chunk’ basis,’ and so on. 

Yet adding to the growing unease, the army alluded to replacing 
units with ‘numbered battalions,’ melding distinctive identities into 
generic units though this was ‘not in concert with the militia heri- 
tage.*’ It was an old idea. Brigadier W.A.B. Anderson’s committee in 
1957 wanted reserve regiments turned into ‘numbered units of the 
existing regular regiments,”** a notion the Minister of the day (Ralph 
Campney, a Liberal) rejected along with the rest of the report.* 

Vernon’s headquarters referred to the militia as ‘The Army’s 
Reserve Force,’ using the possessive form. ‘A Militia’ and ‘an Army 
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Reserve’*’ were not the same thing, they continued with niggling 
condescension: ‘A Militia is an organization of citizens, trained to 
basic standards, who are prepared to volunteer to serve their country; 
an Army Reserve is a part time military formation that exchanges 
commitment for benefits.’ 

Such semantic games rankled, especially when they emanated 
from a Land Force staff that repeatedly described the crisis but did 
not ask why numbers were low or attrition high. There was always 
the superficial focus on ‘how many get off the bus,’ how many re- 
servists turned out for exercises, how many could augment, rather 
than why some exercises were not worth showing up for,*! or did not 
even occur. As for providing the reserves with equipment, they could 
‘stand by to stand by’ — army slang for ‘expect a long wait.’ 

On the flip side, regulars helped themselves to reserve equipment 
without qualms. Kit procured especially for the reserves was 
hoovered up by the overstretched and underequipped regulars. The 
Militia Light Armoured Vehicle (MILLAV), the Bison, for example, 
had been procured in 1989 specifically ‘to increase the quality of 
Reservist training.” But when they were delivered in 1993, not a 
single Bison was provided to a reserve unit or training centre. All 
200 went to regulars, some of them deployed to Bosnia and Somalia. 
(Again, the Light Armoured Vehicle II, the LAV II or Coyote, in 1997 
was ‘originally intended for Reserve reconnaissance regiments,’ 
but by 2000, ‘no Coyotes’ had been ‘allocated to the Reserves.’*?) 
Unsurprisingly, even once the deployments ended, the equipment 
was not returned. What the regulars needed, the regulars kept. If this 
was ‘total force’ it was ‘anything but a success.’ Instead it was, J.L. 
Granatstein wrote, ‘poisonous,’ with ‘increasingly bitter complaints 
that regular units were siphoning off all the money and equipment.’» 
Surely if kit was scarce, it must go to the higher-priority regulars? 

Vernon’s plans rubbed it in. ‘It is agreed that the majority of 
the reserve resources must be targeted at achieving phases one and 
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two of mobilization.’ These phases were the augmentation-of-the- 
regulars and status quo part of the four-stage 1994 White Paper 
scenario. ‘The structure for phases three and four,’ they added, for 
scaled mobilization in unforeseen contingencies, ‘must be in place — 
even if manned by a thin veneer or held at nil strength.’ 

Thin veneer? Nil strength? For anyone who believed in mobili- 
zation as the raison d’étre of the reserves, it was hard not to view 
this as strategic folly if not also a deliberate insult. Traditionalists 
believed that without a mobilization plan, there would be little jus- 
tification for the current militia ORBAT. Yet another Vernon staff 
option proposed ‘rigid enforcement of the TAE [Total Army Estab- 
lishment] principles,’ the cookie-cutter model of equal reserve and 
regular battalions. 

Many regulars assumed that paying fewer reserve unit officers 
would free up money to train more privates and corporals.°® Land 
Force staff insisted that TAE was ‘required,’ and ‘should improve the 
number of soldiers available and reduce the personnel overhead.’*” 
Units ‘unable’ to reach ‘acceptable level’ could be ‘reduced to nil 
strength.’*$ 

It especially frustrated reservists who maintained that the ratio of 
officers to men in the militia was already better than in the regular 
force: only one in ten reserve soldiers was an officer,’ compared to 
one in four regulars. (By 1997 the regular army had one officer for 
every 3.6 non-commissioned members.) 

Another option from Vernon’s headquarters echoed Gollner’s 
report, recommending that ‘existing reserve units’ be ‘reduced to 
sub-unit status and assigned to one of the unit HQs.’ Which meant 
they would lose their traditional names, traditions, and distinct 
identity, a loss that could be harmful to local cachet, morale and 
recruiting. Under this scenario, in carefully planned phases, unit 
commanders, traditionally reserve LCols, would be ‘reduced to the 
rank of Major’ followed ‘if necessary,’ by ‘amalgamation of units.’ 
At a minimum, ‘All existing reserve units determined to be required 
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[would] effectively become sub-units, or smaller.’*! 

The idea of amalgamating units, one unit being absorbed into 
another, was precisely what pushed the RCMI group to the brink. 
Training together made sense. But where was the proof that merging 
units would improve matters? To senior ex-reservists it looked as 
if the ‘plan was made first and the appreciation written to support 
such a conclusion,’ as one wrote.” Soldiers called this ‘situating the 
appreciation.’ It was extraordinary — at least to anyone aware of the 
history of attempts at reserve restructuring — that Vernon could put 
his signature to this proposal. 

It was true, dissident ex-officers talked a lot about saving hat 
badges. But that was because they believed that the preservation of 
a broad network of units was essential to Canada’s strategic future, 
and that battle-hallowed unit-badges could or should be a recruiting 
asset. If the Land staff expected that the only risk in their proposals 
lay in ‘the historical aspect of the Militia Heritage’ and ‘the fierce, 
emotional debate that will be sparked by any attempt to change its 
structure’ as ‘considerable dissension will be initiated,’ they were at 
least partially right. 
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‘We have decided to fight’ 


MoBILIZING THE HONORARY COLONELS - WRITING TO THE 
MINISTER — ‘OPERATION LETTER BLITZ’ - ALBERTA MILITIA SOCIETY - 
MOBILIZATION PLANNING - THE DICKSON COMMISSION 


he meeting of December 28, 1994 at the Royal Canadian Mili- 

tary Institute marked a new opening. Top of mind were MGen 
Vernon’s restructuring proposals, believed to emanate from some 
sweeping Land Force plan. In the face of this threat, the ‘only al- 
ternative,’ the group of honorary and ex-officers concluded, ‘is to 
challenge these proposals at the political level.’ 

They would mobilize in another sense. Rather than indulge in 
ineffective rancor, they would try a new approach — a massive let- 
ter-writing campaign on behalf of reservists, ‘writing individually 
as private citizens to the politicians in Ottawa.’ However, breaking 
with the acrimony of the past, they would avoid attacking the regu- 
lars directly, and instead mount a high-level charm offensive. 

The leader and front man for that new approach would be Peter 
Alfred Gordon Cameron, at 65 a retired reserve BGen and a high- 
achieving Toronto businessman. The Chairman and CEO of the 
Garfield Group, Vice Chairman of Diversey Corporation, a co- 
founder of the Business Council on National Issues, he was soon 
to be appointed (in September 1995) as Chairman of the Board of 
Canada Post Corporation.' Since his early twenties, he had been in 
the army reserve — ‘Militia’ was the traditional Canadian term — 
after commanding the Appleby College Cadet Corps, serving in the 
Royal Canadian Armoured Corps in McGill University’s Canadian 
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Officer Training Corps (COTC), and attending the London School 
of Economics. 

As Cameron prospered, his part-time military career also advanced. 
In the 1960s he became CO of the 48" Highlanders and afterwards, 
promoted to Colonel, the commander of Militia District No. 1, army 
reserve headquarters for the Montreal area. Charity work, sail, ski, 
golf, and the opera rounded out his profile as a tall, ruddy, silver-haired 
gentleman of the upper echelon who combined private success with 
public service.” He was ‘hail fellow, well met,’ as one former army 
commander put it,’ ‘not deferential but respectful,’ the classic Upper 
Canadian captain of industry and part-time soldier. Cameron’s urbane 
manner was crucial to the new strategy. 

In early January, in a circular letter to the HCol’s and HLCol’s of 
over 130 reserve units across Canada, he wrote: ‘Certain initiatives 
[are] being considered by senior defence officials which, if imple- 
mented, will result in the complete demise of the Militia — and of 
each one of our Units.’ Then, the portentous words: ‘We have decid- 
ed to fight these initiatives.”4 

He co-signed this letter as a private citizen with two equally per- 
turbed colleagues, Kenneth Willcocks and Reginald W. Lewis, both 
also longtime reservists, both born in England. That last trait they 
shared with the Minister of National Defence, David Collenette, 
born in London in 1946. 

Lacking an organized structure, Cameron and his peers signed as 
representatives of “Toronto Militia District (TMD) Honorary Ap- 
pointments.’ Strictly speaking Willcocks, as HCol of the Hastings 
and Prince Edward Regiment, based in Belleville with companies 
in Cobourg and Peterborough, was not a member of TMD but of 
what was then called Ottawa Militia District. He lived in Bancroft 
in Hastings County. Lewis was HCol of Toronto’s Royal Regiment 
of Canada. 

Handsome watermarked corporate notepaper softened the ap- 
pearance of their anxious call to action. But the words were not soft. 
The letter went on: 


If you care about the national security of our country, about the historic 
and cherished linkage of our Militia units with communities all across 
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Canada, about the survival of your own proud Unit, we ask that you 
join with us. ... We intend to bring our case to the attention of our pol- 
iticians by mounting what we are calling ‘Operation Letter Blitz.’ ... We 
calculate participation by all 47 Ontario units will put 30,550 letters into 
Ottawa. If all 136 Militia Units across the country participated the total 
would rise to 88,400. 


‘Operation Letter Blitz’ would be no mere letter to the local Member 
of Parliament. 

Cameron and his colleagues’ letters had an immediate impact, in 
contrast to earlier such ventures that produced little besides grum- 
bling over beer or coffee. From its origins, and with a spontaneous, 
simultaneous presence in the West, the Reserves 2000 coalition 
reached out to the wider honorary colonels’ network from Halifax 
to Victoria, pulling together a resilient movement, national in scope 
and with significant political heft. 

As ‘Letter Blitz’ got underway, on January 11, 1995, MGen Bruce 
Legge, as Chairman of the Council of Honorary Colonels, wrote to 
every council member. It was the body that traditionally spoke, if 
diffidently, for appointed regimental leaders. But theirs was a voice 
seldom heard, perhaps because the Council was, ‘in my days,’ as 
Willcocks wrote, ‘a rather weak organization.’ It was too respectful 
of the chain of command, too reticent about speaking out of turn — 
‘otherwise,’ Willcocks added, ‘Reserves 2000 would not have been 
born.”* 

MGen Legge was familiar with militia cuts: as a LCol in 1964 
he had been a member of the Suttie Commission (See Prologue).° 
He now wrote on the letterhead of Legge & Legge, Barristers & 
Solicitors, choosing that stationery both to respect the propriety of 
avoiding the use of military resources, and to lend to the campaign a 
kind of legal imprimatur. 

‘Your participation is vital if this plan is to have the greatest 
possible impact,’ Legge urged.’ He attached ‘suggestions on 
how to organize,’ to activate serving members and their families, 
colleagues, and friends, officers’ and sergeants’ associations: all of 
these were local civilian entities — ‘little platoons’ in the Burkean 
sense — outside the chain of command: Old Comrades Associations, 
‘Ladies Auxiliaries,’ and ‘any affiliated groups’ such as the Legion 
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and veterans associations. There was nothing improper in reservists 
doing this, provided that they were ‘acting in their capacity as private 
citizens’ writing from a ‘civilian address.’ If people got busy, each 
unit could generate 1,300 letters. But even half that number would 
be a considerable barrage. 

In Calgary, senior reservists and honorary officers spontaneous- 
ly formed the Alberta Militia Society, a loose association: Robert 
S. Millar, former commander of Southern Alberta Militia District, 
now serving at Land Force Western Area headquarters; Frederick 
P. Mannix, billionaire and HCol of the Calgary Highlanders until 
1994; Col Lee S. Thompson, also a former Southern Alberta District 
Commander who in civilian life worked for Prudential Steel; and 
Robert J.S. Gibson, HLCol of 15 (Edmonton) Medical Company 
and a surveyor, executive, and cattle rancher, were among them. As 
the Toronto uprising was getting under way, the Westerners had al- 
ready agreed on basic goals and the need for a professional media 
campaign. When they got wind of goings-on in Toronto, it was obvi- 
ous that they should join forces.® 

Instrumental in galvanizing the movement was another clever and 
well-connected Toronto reservist, Peter W. Hunter. After graduating 
from the University of Toronto Schools and spending a year at the 
Royal Military College in Kingston in 1953, Hunter had decided 
not to pursue an army life. Instead he launched a business career 
that included President and Chief Executive Officer at McConnell 
Advertising, founder of Pramcom Communications, and Vice- 
President for corporate affairs at Citibank. He was also well-known 
for charity work including the presidency of the Zoological Society 
of Metropolitan Toronto. 

In his part-time career as an armoured officer, Hunter had trained 
with the 1* Hussars in London, then joined the Governor General’s 
Horse Guards, which he later commanded. He had actively lobbied 
for the militia since the 1960s, including once writing to the Prime 
Minister, Pierre Elliott Trudeau, about the militia plight.? He de- 
scribed the army’s plans in 1994 as ‘a guillotine’ that ‘almost came 
crashing down.’'® 

So he was naturally drawn into the rolling counter-attack. By that 
time he was serving as HLCol of the GGHG while working at the 
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public relations firm McPhee Jesson at 1 Yonge Street, Suite 2000, 
with a sweeping view of Lake Ontario, which became the first head- 
quarters of Reserves 2000. Thanks to them, the organized defence of 
the Army Reserve would be well-informed and designed by profes- 
sional communications experts, ‘constructive not confrontational.’!! 

Peter Cameron had contacted David Collenette’s office early in 
the New Year and offered to share important information about 
trouble brewing in the army. He was prepared to send the minis- 
ter a highly-informative document, the ‘TMD Appointments Paper,’ 
prepared by senior honorary officers including a MGen and several 
BGens who had met at the RCMI. It included a 15-page response to 
MGen Vernon’s restructure proposals which they were submitting 
to Col Rive. Collenette’s staff were receptive and Cameron sent it 
immediately.” 

In a note, ‘Strictly Private and Confidential,’ Cameron warned of 
‘excessive’ cuts which, if ‘implemented in the manner currently being 
pursued by Land Force Command and its area headquarters, have 
the potential for destroying the Army’s relationship with Canadian 
society’ and ‘communities in all Provinces.’ They would ‘result in 
the elimination of the organizational framework for future force ex- 
pansion and mobilization.’ Cameron and Hunter believed that, once 
explained, the case for a proper mobilization framework would be 
obvious to the minister. NDHQ’s defenders would say the case was 
obvious to certain army planners too — but that distracting political 
expectations, never matched by sufficient resources, always obliged 
the CF to focus on more immediate priorities.!° 

The ‘new concept,’ Cameron went on, was ‘seriously flawed,’ the 
idea of ‘no cost’ mobilization ‘an impossibility.’ Very likely no mo- 
bilization plan existed at all — because ‘in order to have a feasible 
and implementable plan there must be people assigned in DND ... to 
develop and maintain such a plan, which must be updated regularly,’ 
together with ‘a national network of knowledgeable persons ... who 
understand the roles, missions, doctrines, tactics and procedures’ re- 
quired ‘in an emergency.’ Traditionally, he noted, ‘the military com- 
ponent of such a framework’ was the militia, with its presence in 125 
communities ‘essential in the later phases of mobilization.’ 

When Cameron and his peers drew attention to the lack of 
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‘capacities’ for ‘force expansion to meet a major crisis or emergency,’ 
they were identifying a serious gap of which Mobile Command was 
sheepishly aware. Gollner’s report had called for mobilization plans 
because the extant Sabre Plan, anticipating only a 30-day deployment, 
was inadequate. '* 

This strategic failure was in itself probably sufficient justification 
for what Peter Hunter later referred to as the ‘uprising of reserv- 
ists.’!° To pretend to be providing national security without a plan 
to expand the militia, they argued convincingly, was ‘hoodwinking 
the taxpayer.’'® 

If at times they were guilty of rhetorical excess, their central thrust 
was correct. And why had ‘only Central Area’ units been targeted, 
Cameron’s letter to Collenette went on, when surely a national per- 
spective was needed? Why had the ‘process’ not permitted honorary 
appointees and ‘other community stakeholders’ — many of them 
war veterans and experienced ex-reservists — to help determine the 
‘guiding principles’? 

Specifically, where was ‘the planned size of the Army (end state),’ 
both regular and reserve? Even ‘the minimum-maximum numbers 
of Militia ... required to augment the deployed brigade groups and 
sustainment brigade groups per tour and per year in UN and NATO 
operations,’ were missing, thus ignoring mobilization stages one and 
two.'” 

Collenette quickly grasped the logic of force expansion. Of course 
there must be proper planning, built around an efficient, properly- 
manned, -trained, and -equipped part-time militia that could act 
locally and recruit on demand. He knew perfectly well that the 
CF had to make cuts. But why obsess over tiny, less-costly reserve 
establishments, while offering no plan to reduce NDHQ bureaucracy 
and indeed no national plan at all? The military’s answer was that 
defence was being cut across the board, not only the reserves. 

The new White Paper promised ‘major cuts in headquarters." 
Cameron and his peers agreed, but insisted cutting reserves was not 
the best way to save money. ‘Our review of the cost analysis,’ he 
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wrote to Collenette, ‘suggests that the value for money data needs se- 
rious re-examination.’ Reserve costs were ‘overstated,’ regular costs 
‘understated.’ In future, ‘full information, consultation and dialogue’ 
was ‘vital and urgent.’ 


Thus did Peter Cameron, on Diversey vice-chairman’s letterhead, 
plant a seed in the minister’s mind. From Collenette’s vantage point, 
here was a credible business leader from Toronto, a Brigadier Gen- 
eral no less, making a compelling case that the CF senior brass were 
failing at their job. 

Cameron urged Collenette to create ‘a ministerial commission 
or task-force,’ and ‘quickly,’ to examine reserve structure. It should 
have ‘equal representation’ from regular and reserve under a neutral 
chairman.’ No units should be removed from the order of battle 
until an overall plan could be drawn up. The minister not only wel- 
comed this advice but grabbed it as a life-line. 

Three weeks later, on January 27, Collenette announced that there 
would be a task force to study the reserves.” The venue was the an- 
nual meeting of the Conference of Defence Associations (CDA) at 
the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa, then an organization still both fund- 
ed by the department and predominantly influenced by senior ex-re- 
servists, which was probably why a regular like Gollner described 
‘the likes of the CDA’ as ‘completely out of touch with reality.’ 
Nevertheless, Collenette’s ‘special commission’ would start in April, 
be ‘chaired by a civilian’ and ‘consist of responsible experts in the 
field.’ 

Other than getting the minister’s attention at all, prompting him 
to strike a commission may be counted as the first ‘success’ for 
Reserves 2000,” an organization still in embryonic form. Collenette 
also put off the decision to close any armoury until at least December. 
Which at the very least bought distraught HCols some time. But 
was the acceptance of the commission a mere gambit by Collenette 
and the department to push the puck down the ice — ‘in the time- 
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honoured Canadian tradition of delaying difficult decisions,’ 


some suggested? 

Knowing the importance of momentum Cameron, Lewis, and 
Willcocks sent a follow-up letter in February to all honorary officers. 
The minister, they wrote, ‘shares some of our concerns’ and ‘has de- 
clared his regard for the Reserves’ and ‘the need for preparation in 
any conceivable future circumstances.’ Again they stressed the need 
to be positive: ‘We support the Minister in these endeavours,’ they 
wrote. The commission’s work ‘will be significantly enhanced by all 
of us supporting its activities.’ 

Operation Letter Blitz called for a concentration of fire on par- 
liamentary and constituency offices. Allies were plentiful. On Feb- 
ruary 3, LCol K.J. Bartels, the CO of the Governor General’s Horse 
Guards, took up his Denison Armoury letterhead and alerted the 
Regimental Association, trustees, riding club and cavalry squadron, 
and members of the RCMI pistol club. To respect proprieties, he 
urged that when they wrote to politicians, ‘Letters should only be 
sent by ‘private citizens’ and ... no mention of rank or Regimen- 
tal affiliation should be made.’* Bartels was motivated. There were 
rumours that the army was planning to merge Toronto’s armoured 
units — amalgamating the Horse Guards with the Ontario Regiment 
and the Queen’s York Rangers.”° 

MPs soon saw ample evidence of widespread ‘serious concerns’ 
about plans to slash the reserve budget ‘by approximately $100 mil- 
lion — a cut of about 30 per cent.’ This, as Hunter wrote in sample 
letters to MPs, had the ‘potential for destroying the Army’s relation- 
ship with Canadian society and its communities in all Provinces’ and 
would have ‘immense’ consequences.”’ 

Meanwhile headquarters officers, in spite of the minister’s an- 
nouncement, continued to grind out planning documents of a famil- 
iar sort. “The ratio of officers to non-commissioned members in the 
regular and reserve forces,’ wrote a staff officer under the Director 
Land Force Development, ‘will be significantly improved by stream- 
lining [reserve] organizations and rank structures.’** It was another 
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echo of Gollner’s assumptions. 

Some policy staff, though, captured the viewpoints of senior re- 
servists: “The reserve exists to provide the government of Canada 
with an insurance policy against contingencies that it may not be able 
to meet with a small Regular force.’ The reserve must therefore ‘be 
provided with the training and equipment necessary to provide that 
insurance policy, commensurate with the risk that the government is 
willing to take.’”? Indeed ‘as regular forces become more concentrat- 
ed in a few large bases’ — precisely as honorary militia leaders had 
been saying — ‘the reserves will be a more important link between 
the CF and local communities.’° More important, not less. 

If these realities were circulating among some CF staff, why were 
other staff proceeding with proposals to cut? Could army leaders not 
make up their mind? What if Collenette were to compel the army to 
consult experienced ex-reservists and formulate a better plan? In- 
stead, journalist Scott Taylor accused the minister of ‘stalling for 
time’ and ‘hoping to silence the conservative element of the reserve 
lobby.’*! 

On April 5, 1995 Collenette announced the Special Commission 
on the Restructuring of the Reserves, with retired Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Robert George Brian Dickson, 79, as chairman.** Men- 
tioned in despatches in the Normandy campaign, Dickson had lost 
a leg to friendly fire aerial bombing in August 1944 while serving 
with the 2"! Canadian Army Group Royal Artillery near Falaise, and 
from 1983 to 1992 served as HLCol and then HCol of the 30% Field 
Regiment, RCA, in Ottawa. His two co-commissioners were LGen 
Charles Henri Belzile, 63, the Commander Mobile Command from 
1981 to his retirement in 1986; and the best-selling military histo- 
rian Jack Lawrence Granatstein, 55, a graduate of the RMC who 
had served in the regular army for 10 years, though he had no direct 
experience of the reserves. No senior serving or retired reservist was 
selected as a co-chair or commissioner. 

Belzile was beloved, even revered, by regulars and reservists alike. 
As army commander he had taken militia training seriously, insist- 
ing that competent regular staff be sent out to support units, rather 
than the customary ‘deadbeats,’ according to David Fraser, a junior 
RSS (regular support staff) officer at the time, and later a prominent 
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MGen.*’ BGen Peter Lloyd, a former CO of the Princess Louise’s Fu- 
siliers, a reserve infantry unit in Halifax with roots dating to 1749, 
now a retired federal government accountant, recalled the impres- 
sion Belzile made when he attended a meeting of the Canadian Infan- 
try Association, consisting mostly of reservists. Normally if regulars 
showed up they did so ‘reluctantly.’ On this occasion Belzile took 
the time to talk to militia officers in the mess. ‘At one point he said, 
‘tell me, why do these things concern you?’ and we all just looked at 
him.’ Other generals would talk much and listen little. Belzile ‘was 
different. He actually wanted to hear what we had to say.’** And 
they told him. 

The Dickson hearings were an opportunity for militia defenders 
to make their voices heard. But it was flawed in a number of ways. 
The absence of a senior ex-reserve unit CO limited its credibility, 
while ‘the narrow and restrictive language of its terms of reference’ 
probably ‘excessively constrained the commission and directed its 
findings.’ 

The ‘setup,’ wrote a group of Toronto ex-officers who called 
themselves the MOTS Alumni, indicated a continuing ‘determina- 
tion to cut the Reserves.’ The regular force ‘was intent upon the 
emasculation of the Militia’ in order to ‘preserve, to the greatest de- 
gree possible, its own top heavy and expensive structure.’*° That was 
the old anti-regular tone. 

In truth the Chrétien government had cut at least 25% from de- 
fence in which the regular force (because it ate up so much more 
of the budget) bore the brunt. It seemed that whatever good will 
Collenette was prepared to show towards senior ex-reservists, the 
politicians were intent upon enfeebling the Canadian Forces in their 
entirety. With another great hack at their resources (after losing $2.7 
billion under Mulroney starting in 1989),°” every element of DND 
would get its share of the pain. It seemed obvious, to some, that the 
priority must be to preserve regular capabilities even at the price of 
neglecting their partners in the total force. 
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‘Does the Minister Know?’ 


THE ROYAL TORONTO YACHT CLUB - LAUNCHING COMMUNIQUE - 

MaAcPHEE JESSON - ‘RESERVES 2000’ - RECRUITING 12 CO-CHAIRS - A 

SLOWER RESPONSE IN BC AND ATLANTIC CANADA - LOBBYING MPs - 

THE ECCENTRIC CEDRIC JENNINGS - MEETING DAVID COLLENETTE ... 
AND LGEN ‘Moe’ BARIL 


f David Collenette’s appointment of the Dickson Commission was 

meant to deflect political pressure, it did not. Momentum on behalf 
of the reserves continued to build. In Calgary, BGen Bob Millar, a 
former regular then on the Western Area Commander’s staff and for- 
mer CO of the reserve King’s Own Calgary Regiment, worked with 
Fred Mannix, former HCol of the Calgary Highlanders, to ready 
an ‘Op Plan’ for the nascent Alberta Militia Society.! Cameron and 
Hunter invited them to present their views in Toronto on April 26 at 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 

There were about 18 present. MGen Reg Lewis, as an RCYC 
member, served as host. He hoped to draw on his relationship with 
Art Eggleton, a cabinet minister, the mayor of Toronto from 1980 
to 1991, and, as it turned out, future Minister of National Defence. 

Millar found the dinner ‘informative’ and ‘somewhat disquiet- 
ing.’> “The two Peters ran a pretty interesting evening. They broke 
the ice: what’s it like in the east, west, central, and what are we going 
to do about it.” There was a clear conviction around the table, Man- 
nix reflected, that what they were up against was duplicity: an army 
leadership that said one thing and did the opposite.° 
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Millar and Mannix warned of political ‘sensitivities.’ Dickson 
would be ‘sympathetic to the Militia’ but at pains to be ‘totally unbi- 
ased.’ Belzile was expert on the ‘total force,’ though ‘his vision is not 
what we have today. He should be sympathetic to the Militia but he 
does know the warts.”° 

As for Granatstein, he was ‘rumoured to be very much in favour 
of the ‘perfect little army’ approach to defence.’ This meant a com- 
petent, interoperable force, not too ambitious, to which the reserve 
would be a manpower adjunct. But if that meant decimating the mi- 
litia, the Calgarians were resolved to oppose it. Instead, the reserves 
must have unique roles in an authentic national mobilization plan 
that would make clear the essential strategic need for robust mili- 
tia units. To those tasks Mannix proposed several added capacities: 
‘National Disaster, Community Service, Poaching Monitoring, Local 
Emergency, Lost Persons.’ 

Mannix was ready to mount a blitzkrieg against perfidious gen- 
erals. However, he counselled that the style ‘should not be seen as 
knocking the regular force ... since they will be able to respond’ 
backed by ‘higher headquarters and all the staff officers available 
to run circles around us.’’ It would be better to ‘push five to six key 
irrefutable issues’ that ‘the regulars cannot disagree with.’ It was a 
happy meeting of minds. But who would foot the bill? After hearing 
Hunter’s pitch, Mannix said, ‘Ill put in ten grand if you put in ten. 
Peter Cameron immediately agreed.’* 

Hunter’s job was to build a business case to persuade his Toron- 
to advertising and public relations firm, McPhee Jesson, to take on 
the new ‘client.’ What would be required to give a ‘Canadian Forc- 
es Reserves’ campaign a professional footing — strategic plan, lists, 
fax numbers, media contacts, Quebec outreach, and so on? Working 
with Hunter, office factotum Nicholas Austin, who had served in the 
British Army, assembled a dossier of Land Force and various reserve 
materials for the principals and their secretary, Karen Flannigan.’ 
They met at 1 Yonge Street, Suite 1900: Cameron, Lewis, Bell, Hunt- 
er, , and Barbara Jesson.!° As far as headquarters and ‘the generals’ 
were concerned, ‘the [Dickson] Review is a foregone conclusion’ — 
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the military had to make cutbacks and reserve reductions would ‘go 
ahead in any case.’ 

Austin’s memo sharpened the focus. Contrasting the ‘DND View’ 
with the ‘Reserves View,’ he and Hunter polarized the players as 
‘us’ vs. ‘them.’!! This strategy was in the nature of a professional, 
adversarial PR campaign. In reality there were reserve and regular 
staff quite sympathetic to the reserves. But with all due respect to 
their efforts, something vital was lacking within DND to value and 
protect vulnerable units; some combination of leadership and imag- 
ination, well-directed political support, the necessary resources, and 
consultation with experienced ex-officers. Hence the descent into 
open rebellion. 

As late as June 1995 the group was still using the moniker ‘Forces 
2000,’ cheques payable to ‘The Reserves Public Information Fund,’ 
care of Col Jim Forsyth.'? HCol of the Royal Hamilton Light Infan- 
try, a former staff officer with Chief Reserves and Cadets at NDHQ 
in the mid-1980s, and until 1995 an accountant with the Ontario 
Ministry of Revenue.'* Forsyth came up with much of the fundrais- 
ing strategy. By July they had settled on ‘Reserves 2000,’'* combining 
their concern for the Army Reserve with a ‘future orientation.’ They 
knew from the start that using the older term ‘Militia’ would not be 
understood by most people whom they were trying to influence. 

Reg Lewis suggested the motto, ‘Prudent Defence,’ ‘in keeping 
with the Government’s stated intention to reduce unnecessary spend- 
ing.’ Their motive was not ‘solely an exercise to preserve our units’ 
but to ‘balance the story’ and ensure a ‘sound defence policy.’ The 
campaign was about much more than protecting hat badges, as the 
first issue of their newsletter, Communiqué, explained in July. 

One tactical point hinted at a certain backwardness in the militia 
lobby. While expressing a determination to face the ‘future,’ they 
curiously republished on the front page of the premier Communiqué 
an article from the December 7, 1964 Toronto Telegram by Maj.-Gen. 
EF. Worthington, the ‘Father of the Armoured Corps,’ who wrote 
that previous cuts had ‘almost killed the militia.’ It was published 
alongside a recent article from Toronto’s Sun by Worthington’s 
journalist son, Peter. 

Inside Communiqué, Hunter and Cameron described their 
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‘Battle Strategy’ as a ‘four-phase attack’: first, a well-informed two- 
part written submission to the Dickson Commission; secondly, 
a communications or ‘how to’ manual to help local units hit 
the right note; thirdly, an ‘aggressive campaign’ to influence 
politicians, bureaucrats, ‘and influencers in Ottawa’; and fourthly, 
a media strategy to inform the public because ‘our citizens are not 
knowledgeable’ about the issues and public support ‘will be a major 
weapon in our arsenal.’ The effort would be led by a ‘professionally- 
managed program of public information.’!° 

Hunter’s plate was full. A major task was drafting a ‘scholarly, 
credible submission’ to present Reserves 2000’s case.'® This docu- 
ment was crucial and they budgeted $18,500 for it.'? Hunter began 
with an astonishing check-list of 77 topics, from “Trust between Reg- 
ulars /Militia,’ to ‘Recognize civilian qualifications,’ ‘Unpaid volun- 
teer time (with protection),’ and the ‘Size of Militia (90,000?),’ and 
ending with ‘Accurate budgets and reporting at the macro level.’!® 
The list of 77 troubles indicated the extent of reserve problems of 
which most regulars knew next to nothing. 

Hunter sent drafts to well-wishers across Canada and the four- 
teen ‘co-chairs’ of Reserves 2000. By September these included BGen 
Douglas J. Anderson in Vancouver; Millar in Calgary; Col Gary So- 
lar in Winnipeg; Col John Gibson in Windsor; LCol Bob Chamber- 
lain in Port Stanley; BGen Don Pryer in Toronto; Willcocks of Ban- 
croft; Col George Javornik for English-speaking Montreal; and Peter 
Lloyd in Halifax.” 

Anderson had been Pacific Military Area commander in 1973- 
76, served as the army’s Senior Reserve Advisor (Land) in 1981-84, 
and was the owner of Anderson Printing in Vancouver. Pryer, HLCol 
of the Queen’s Own Rifles and a former Central Area commander, 
was a managing partner of Armatek, an industrial instrumentation 
supplier. Gibson was a former Windsor Militia District commander 
and had taught high school for 30 years.*° Javornik was HCol of the 
Royal Montreal Regiment and a management consultant working in 
the United States. Gary Solar was HLCol of the Fort Garry Horse, 
the unit’s former CO, and a former district commander for Manitoba 
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and Northern Ontario and deputy commander of Prairie Area until 
1989.7! Chamberlain was HCol of the Elgin Regiment (RCAC). At 
22, during the Second World War, he was reputed to have been the 
youngest Major in the Canadian Army and received the MC for 
gallantry in 1944.” 

The PR campaign must be ‘national.’ To navigate the Quebec fran- 
cophone market Cameron contacted BGen Pierre Boucher, HCol of 
the Régiment de Maisonneuve in Montreal. In civilian life Boucher 
was a college teacher at the Cégep St. Laurent with a PhD in nuclear 
physics. He had commanded his regiment in the 1970s, and served 
in 1976 as chief of staff to Peter Cameron when he was commander 
of the militia district of western Quebec.”? 

Boucher found Cameron ‘smooth’ and ‘easy to work with.’ He 
spoke some French, though ‘not fluent.’ What impressed Bouch- 
er was that ‘he listened. And he had the ability to reach a consen- 
sus.’ There was already much concern in Quebec about leadership 
positions being taken away from reservists and given to regulars. 
MacPhee Jesson approached the Montreal firm Massy-Forget to 
handle French-language communications. Rather than zero in on the 
cities, they advised, it would be more strategic to plant stories in 
community newspapers in Sherbrooke, Chicoutimi, Abitibi, and the 
like to generate local coverage which would then be picked up by 
provincial networks.** In this task Boucher found they did an ‘ex- 
cellent job.’ He also recommended a pause in the last few months 
before the October 30, 1995 referendum on sovereignty. 

Boucher was ‘bullish’ about getting what Cameron referred to as 
‘French Units’ onside.”° Should the group’s logo ‘be in French’ on 
correspondence in Quebec? Certainement. On August 1, Boucher 
became chairman of Quebec’s honorary officers and recruited two 
main allies: BGen Marc-André Bélanger of the Voltigeurs de Québec, 
in Quebec City; and BGen Jean-Luc Bombardier of the Fusiliers de 
Sherbrooke. Both had been District commanders when he was Area 
commander. ‘We could see,’ Boucher said, ‘that “le péril est en la 
demeure,”’’”? — the enemy was inside the gates. 

The Rockies proved a more formidable barrier. The British 
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Columbians, at first, resisted joining the fray. They felt ‘confident’ 
that the ‘huge challenge’ of command and control at such a distance, 
especially after the closing of CFB Chilliwack in 1995,”* guaranteed 
that they would get their own brigade.” 

To mitigate the impression of an Ontario-led initiative, Mannix 
had retyped Hunter’s appeal for support on his own letterhead before 
forwarding it to western honoraries. But when BGen C.A. Walker, 
deputy Western Area commander, got wind of it, he wrote urgently 
to each of his reserve COs. Whatever the ‘unhealthy situation’ in 
Ontario, he said, nothing could justify this ‘call to arms ... with a 
goal towards destroying the Total Force Army.’ It was ‘incredibly 
disloyal’ and they should all ‘stay out of the battle in Ontario’ which 
could only damage the army as a whole.*? It was a typical reaction 
from the cautious mainstream: don’t rock the boat. 

The belief that appointees must eschew political controversy was 
shared by many honoraries across Canada throughout the history 
of Reserves 2000.*! Thus when LCol William Dow, secretary of the 
Honorary Officers Association of B.C., received Mannix’s letter, 
he had already been primed by Walker to dismiss the appeal from 
‘Honoraries from Eastern Canada.’ There was no regular force bias 
against the reserves, he assured him. ‘Ontario may have this prob- 
lem but B.C. District does not.’ Contrary to the ‘Eastern Canadian’ 
plan,” he said, ‘Our experience with Major-Generals de Faye and 
Addy [successive Western Area Commanders] indicates strong sup- 
port for the Reserves.’ 

Rejection by B.C. was a setback. Did it really appear likely to 
them, from the vantage point of Vancouver and Victoria, that army 
cuts would apply only in Ontario? Commiserating with Cameron, 
Millar remarked, ‘Many folks still do not understand’ and ‘are 
assuming this is an Ontario problem.’ 

Nor was there much fight in Atlantic Canada: little interest in 
New Brunswick and ‘no response’ from Nova Scotia. Newfoundland 
was ‘not going to do anything,’ Peter Lloyd said.** There was little 
media coverage.** As Lloyd explained it: ‘People [in the Atlantic 
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provinces] have a more subtle approach, rarely attacking head-on,’ 
as this was thought ‘inappropriate’ for honoraries. By November, 
Atlantic appointees had not even met. They ‘seem asleep at the 
wheel,’ Lloyd wrote.** 

Attempts to influence Members of Parliament also had a mixed 
start. In early May, Millar went to see two Reform MPs elected in 
1993, Jack Frazer (Saanich-Gulf Islands), a member of the standing 
committee on defence, and Bob Ringma (Nanaimo-Cowichan), an 
associate member. Frazer had been an RCAF pilot, had flown with 
the Golden Hawks aerobatic team in 1961-62, commanded a CF- 
104 squadron in France, and served in Cold Lake and as base com- 
mander in Baden Sollingen, retiring as a Colonel.*’ Ringma was also 
a regular, who served in Korea with the Mobile Laundry and Bath 
Unit,** and then trained in Canada as a staff and logistics officer, 
retiring in 1983 as a regular force MGen. His only experience of the 
reserves was officer training at UBC in the late 1940s. 

Millar was unimpressed, declaring sardonically that the meeting 
‘went as well as could be expected.’ Neither MP understood militia 
issues: 


We tried to convince them that a mobilization policy based on the re- 
serves would distinguish them from the Liberals. We also learned that 
to get a question raised in the House [of Commons] the Party vetted all 
ideas through [leader Preston] Manning and if he did not think he could 
make political hay with it, it would not be asked.*” 


Worse, ‘it became obvious that this party does not have a foreign 
affairs and defence policy.’ Clearly the official opposition would re- 
quire some further work. In any case the big prize was to influence 
the minister, which Peter Cameron was starting to do. Hunter sought 
‘advice regarding David’ from Senator Keith Davey, a fixer active in 
Liberal politics since the 1950s, at his Toronto office.*° 

Attentive MPs and news outlets soon found several militia voices 
clamouring. The Alberta Militia Society made its submission to 
Dickson in Calgary. The Friends of the Militia and Reserves, the 
precursor group formed in 1994, continued to operate, as John 
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McKenna saw no proof that Hunter’s plan was working.*! Capt 
Michael J. McCloskey set up the ‘Reservists Association of Canada’ 
to speak for soldiers under age thirty.” Esprit de Corps magazine 
teamed up with these groups, publishing 150,000 copies of a special 
edition dedicated to ‘the mounting importance of the Reserves/ 
Militia’ and ‘celebrating the role played by the soldier-citizen in 
Canadian society, then and now.’ It would be placed, with mail-in 
cards, as an insert in the Financial Post, and sent in bulk to reserve 
units, with McCloskey as official media spokesman.” But among 
all of these groups and activities, Cameron and his peers strove to 
distinguish themselves as the most authoritative and professional — 
as Calgarian Bob Gibson put it, ‘smooth, articulate, and consistent.’** 

A key part in Reserves 2000's strategy was played unwittingly by 
an eccentric journalist and advertising manager named Cedric Jen- 
nings. An imperial expatriate born at Ipoh in Malaya’s Perak prov- 
ince, known for its Edwardian buildings, depleted tin mines, and 
seedy Concubine Lane, he was sent to school in England, and served 
from 1947 to 1949 in the Royal Corps of Signals, where he edited 
army trades journals. 

In 1953 Jennings arrived in Toronto to edit The Electrical Con- 
tractor of Canada, and went on to be public relations manager for 
Adequate Wiring Ltd., advertising manager for the Metro Mirror 
group in Don Mills and the Mississauga Times, and eventually pub- 
lic affairs director with the Canada Employment and Immigration 
Commission, Ports Canada, and VIA Rail in Montreal. He then 
launched his own Toronto firm, Ipoh Consultants.* 

Jennings wanted a piece of the action. He knew the militia from 
a stint as volunteer PR officer for the Queen’s York Rangers (1% 
American Regiment) from 1971 to 1975. In April 1995, at his own 
expense, he launched a newsletter, the Militia Monitor, to much 
self-generated fanfare. ‘At long last, the Militia has an open forum,’ 
he announced, one that refused to be ‘a patsy for the Department of 
National Defence,’ though it carried a fake Government of Canada 
maple-leaf logo.** And like Reserves 2000’s leaders, Jennings knew 
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better than to attack the minister. 

When not out for the easiest target, reporters pursued the most 
obvious: the politician in the spotlight. Collenette was a ‘dying’ min- 
ister, Michael Gratton wrote in The Sun on June 27.’ The ‘Liberals’ 
and ‘peacenik politicians’ had ‘set their sights on our reserves,’ Steve 
Payne wrote on July 3. The Dickson Commission was a ‘charade,’ 
a ‘front by a Liberal government ... unrelentingly hostile to our mil- 
itary’: in Collenette’s hands, soldiers would ‘die.’*® Matthew Fisher 
wrote (also in The Sun) on July 13 that the minister had a nickname 
in Bosnia, ‘Monsieur Cottonelle,’ Mr. Toilet Paper. He was ‘loathed 
by the grunts’ for having ‘little affinity for the military’ and for hav- 
ing disbanded the Airborne,” an unpopular decision among regular 
force members. Jennings instead zeroed in on the army brass. 

Collenette might be a ‘neophyte.’ But the guilty men were the 
regular staff officers ‘behaving as if their plans are engraved in granite 
with merges and marriages, moves to new quarters and reductions in 
rank,’ and ‘pursuing policies which have poisoned relations’ between 
regulars and reserves. ‘Does the Minister of National Defence 
know?”>! 

Thus Jennings hammered away, as he believed, ‘carrying out a 
quite effective public affairs program for the Militia, without any 
cost.’ He got pro-reserve columns and letters into the Toronto Star,” 
and fed them material for news coverage such as ‘Reserves vital to 
military.”*> But with a certain folie de grandeur he told Hunter: ‘I 
have been responsible, on my own account, for the Public Affairs 
program of the Militia.” So why was Hunter’s company being paid 
while Jennings served ‘pro bono publico’?** Surely Jennings must be 
put in charge? 

No. Hunter rightly thought Jennings more useful where he was, 
churning out abrasive prose like the following: 


Is anyone in the Regular Force command listening to their Minister? 
... Why are some Regulars behaving as if the result of the Dickson 
Commission is a foregone conclusion? ... Who rules the Army, anyway? 
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The Minister or the generals? In any civilian organization, such arrogant 
disobedience would be full cause for dismissal. Clearly it is time for a 
change of command at NDHQ and a return to civilian rule. ... In our 
system, generals do what they are told, or resign. Which is it to be? 
Canada is not a banana republic.*> 


So helpful was Jennings as an outlier that in July, Hunter began pay- 
ing him $1,500 per month to continue publishing Militia Monitor, 
far short of the $8,000 Jennings demanded.** But it worked. 

In September, Cameron could report to the Reserves 2000 co- 
chairs that Militia Monitor was ‘not popular’ with regulars, the de- 
partment, or the minister,’ owing to its ‘misleading’ spin.°* Con- 
fronted with ‘a large number’ of ‘protest’ groups,’ Pryer pointed out, 
some were ‘parochial’ or ‘too narrow’ and ‘not appropriate.’ Thus 
did Cedric play ‘bad cop’ to the Peters’ ‘good cop.’ 

The regular army of 1995 was no match for this sophisticated 
campaign. Vernon had been ‘unceremoniously’ fired as Central Area 
commander in 1995 in the fall-out from Somalia.® In January he 
was replaced by MGen Bryan Stephenson, an RMC graduate who 
had worked in headquarters since the 1980s, commanded the Com- 
bat Training Centre from 1992-93, and was then Director General 
Land Force Development in 1994. In June 1996, Stephenson tried to 
buy goodwill with an all-day ‘workshop on reserve restructuring.’®! 
Mobilization ‘deserves recognition and consideration,’ he assured 
honorary officers (he did not say ‘action’). But Stephenson could do 
nothing to prevent fired-up militia defenders from testifying before 
the Commission. Some, observed John Gibson in Windsor, were 
causing the regulars ‘considerable ‘gastrointestinal’ impact.’ 

Media coverage continued to upset stomachs. On June 17 Diane 
Francis wrote that the generals were ‘one of the most influential (and 
expensive) special interest groups,’ trying to deflect the budgetary 
axe. “The regulars should be chopped and the militia doubled,’ she 
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wrote. “The militia’s not the problem, it’s the solution.’ She said 45% 
of Canadian peacekeepers in Croatia were reservists, up from 25% 
of peacekeepers two years earlier. Hunter praised her ‘superb piece’ 
and ‘great work’ and suggested lunch. 

Peter Worthington echoed Francis in The Sun on June 27. The 
reserves should be doubled in size, though not at the expense of the 
regulars.“ A larger militia would be more cost effective, and ‘if the 
regulars weren’t fighting to save their own hides (and the inflated 
bureaucracy), they’d agree.’® 

Hunter tirelessly pestered every journalist and newly-minted hon- 
orary: Peter C. Newman, senior editor at Maclean’s,® Paul Koring 
at The Globe and Mail, and Douglas Fisher, a Second World War 
combat veteran and dean of the parliamentary press gallery.°” Con- 
gratulating newspaper proprietor Conrad Black for his recent ap- 
pointment as HCol of the Governor General’s Foot Guards, Hunt- 
er asked for an opportunity to present Reserves 2000’s work.*®* He 
and Cameron also considered how best to approach Henry Newton 
Rowell (Hal) Jackman, the Lieutenant Governor of Ontario since 
1991 and HCol of the Governor General’s Horse Guards. 

The charm offensive was working. On July 18, a well-prepared 
Cameron and Hunter sat down to an informal dinner with Collen- 
ette and his constituency assistant, Ludovic D’Souza. Collenette first 
asked about a ‘personal attack’ on him, which he assumed had been 
orchestrated ‘by Reserves 2000.’ Had the group not planted several 
recent newspaper columns critical of him? 

No, the two Peters assured him, their weapon was a ‘strong advo- 
cacy program,’ their quarrel with the senior brass. (Jennings too had 
attacked the generals, not the minister.) Collenette was relieved and 
welcomed their mobilization of public interest. What was the latest 
news from the reserve community? He ‘seemed surprised’ when they 
told him that there was ‘not enough consultation’ between the regu- 
lar force and the reserves, and that authoritative reservists were ‘not 
included in the planning or monitoring’ of policies directly affecting 
them. (Of course, they meant themselves: ex-COs and honorary of- 
ficers, not the unreliable tribe of headquarters reserve advisors.) The 
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minister was concerned about this lack of consultation, and ‘asked 
for suggestions.’ 

Cameron stressed that the militia was the ‘most cost-effective 
component of the army.’ But the ‘mind-set of senior defence planners 
(i.e. The Generals)’ was ‘negative toward the Militia.’ They had ‘no 
use’ for them and were interested only in filching the reserve budget 
for their own purposes. Collenette listened, ‘essentially agreed,’ and 
‘asked what should be done.’ 

At this point Hunter and Cameron proffered one of Reserves 
2000’s boldest ideas: a ‘separate structure and budget’ for the mi- 
litia, restoring autonomy, ‘coming together with the Regulars only 
at the highest levels.’ Perhaps there could be an associate or junior 
minister? On splitting his authority Collenette was ‘not keen.’ But a 
‘parallel organization’ was worth considering. Could they suggest a 
structure and budget? Would it help to have a ‘full time reserve ‘2- 
star’ as deputy’ army commander? Yes, it ‘would help, but consulta- 
tion must exist at all levels.’ 

According to Collenette, the devotion of these two silver-haired 
gentlemen to the militia was sincere and endearing. 


Cameron was the charmer, a schmoozer. He had great bearing, was taller, 
well-connected. He had done a lot of things, and he had that air about 
him. He was innately a PR guy. Hunter was more practical, a profes- 
sional PR man. Between the two of them the force of their personalities 
carried the argument.” 


If old-guard, they were credible. ‘No one else,’ Collenette later said, 
‘claimed to speak for reservists. I never got the sense that the re- 
serve community was divided or that there were competing voices. 
I certainly never had the sense that Cameron lacked legitimacy as a 
spokesman for them.’ 

Some concluded that Collenette, the MP for Don Valley East since 
1974, was ‘captured’ by an interest group, and allowed them to block 
necessary reforms. That was the consensus among senior officers.”° 
MGen David Fraser said, ‘Their [subsequent] relationship with 
Art Eggleton, also a Toronto minister, made them as influential as 
they have ever been,’ Fraser believed: ‘When they spoke, everybody 
listened. Later, they were a shadow of their former selves.’”! J.L. 
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Granatstein echoed that impression in Canada’s Army: 


The root difficulty was that Collenette was a Toronto Minister, as was 
[his successor] Art Eggleton. Neither one could deal effectively with the 
Toronto honorary colonels who, even if the Militia was a pale reflection 
of its former glory, could still mobilize powerful political and social 
pressure. ” 


In this case Granatstein and the generals were wrong. The root 
of the problem was not local politics or social connections. Nor was 
Toronto the sole nucleus. Collenette did not feel beholden to them: 


Most of the Reserves 2000 types were not Liberal partisans, so that was 
not a factor. In my case the fact is, I agreed with the cause. They didn’t 
need to browbeat me. It would be overstating the case to suggest that it 
was owing to political influence of that type. It was just not in the picture.” 


Apart from that, the group’s national reach was clear from the re- 
gional make-up of its co-chairs and the units represented. 

Collenette flattered Cameron and Hunter by asking not only ‘who 
should replace the Chief of the Defence Staff? on the impending exit 
of Gen John de Chastelain, but what their opinion was of ‘the cur- 
rent crop of generals — who is good and who is not?’ The two resist- 
ed the temptation to evaluate the generals,” but if Collenette wanted 
reliable advice, they could put together a ‘small advisory council’ of 
three to five senior reservists ‘for the private use of the Minister.’ Col- 
lenette could hardly accept this ‘while the Commission was sitting,’ 
though ‘perhaps afterwards.’” 

Cameron and Hunter had done well. In the car to the airport, 
Collenette ‘was positive about the discussion.’”° D’Souza thought 
it ‘very good.’ They understood the desire for ‘full involvement of 
appropriate reserve ‘voices’ in the policymaking and their input 
respected.’ For this to be effective, smart ex-reservists ‘must have 
status.’ 

What was not clear was how the militia could be autonomous and 
still be an ‘army reserve.’ In any modern armed forces, as the Gollner 
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study pointed out, reserves were, by definition, integrated with and 
subordinate to regulars.’ 

What Hunter and Cameron were pushing was not the 19" cen- 
tury model, but some future relationship that would be less unequal 
and that could concretize the wider significance of militia patrimony 
to the country. The notion of a ‘separate command’ symbolized this 
and appeared necessary to obtain recognition from the regulars. 

Hunter sent Collenette three sets of the Reserves 2000 submission 
in September — both the 60-page ‘Part II’ (the main text) and the 15- 
page executive summary they had circulated in July.”* Of 66 recom- 
mendations the chief was a proposed ‘Corps model’ consisting of ‘a 
multi-purpose combat-capable Land Force designed to meet the four 
phases of mobilization’ in the White Paper ‘should the need arise.’ 
This structure, ‘when fully operational’ would provide ‘units of all 
descriptions’ in a total war establishment of 190,000 including 16,000 
officers and 174,000 other ranks. It would be scaled at 20% strength 
during peacetime. As they explained with accompanying tables, 


In this unstable world, we all hope we never live to see the day that 
Phases Three and Four of mobilization [expansion of small units into 
large ones] are required. But if that day comes, the Reserves and the 
Regimental System will be essential to it. Without them, there can be no 
Phases Three and Four. It’s as simple as that.” 


The Land Force had written nothing of comparable scope or am- 
bition in years, during which their staff and budget had been cut. 
While operational demands increased, politically-driven expecta- 
tions were also imposed such as ‘harassment and racism prevention,’ 
and the contrivance of ‘defence ethics’ rather than the forgotten ‘mil- 
itary ethos.’*° Politicians and civilian bureaucrats underestimated the 
damage to the military posed by ‘social engineering,’*! a practice that 
continues today with mandatory ideological ‘gender’ screening from 
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Status of Women that is of questionable military value.” 

Meanwhile in 1995 Dickson, Belzile, and Granatstein criss- 
crossed the country, enjoying a summer of ‘well-attended and fre- 
quently acrimonious hearings.’ They heard 600 submissions, 90% 
from serving or retired reservists.** They were struck by ‘the bit- 
terness of Militia-Army relations,’ Granatstein related, and by prob- 
lems throughout the military with ‘recruiting and pay that seemed 
all but hopeless.’** And some witnesses lived up to the old-soldier 
reputation for blimpish rage. ‘Vitriol — mostly hearsay with little 
substantiation,’ Belzile wrote, after testimony by Col John Gibson of 
Windsor.*®> But he was struck by one point Gibson made, that only 
14% of the reserves were officers, compared to 24% of regulars. 

The commissioners were surprised that NDHQ ‘appeared to 
have little or no interest in mobilization planning’ and indeed were 
‘shocked to discover that there was absolutely no detailed planning’ 
for stages three and four, depriving the reserves of key roles. Reserves 
2000 had made sure to remind them how the White Paper had envi- 
sioned stage three: 


‘Force expansion,’ the third stage, would involve the enlargement of the 
Canadian Forces ... to meet a major crisis or emergency. ... It is visualized 
the Reserve component would provide sub-units or units through selec- 
tive activation by Order-in-Council.*° 


But as they also pointed out, 


In order to meet this requirement, units must train at the unit level, and 
higher, to qualify personnel and establish sub-units or units competent 
to meet taskings. Multi-unit training exercises, both with and without 
troops, would be necessary to develop leadership. 


Senior Reserve personnel (officers and Senior NCMs) should be given on 
the job experience by being posted [while keeping their rank] to Regular 
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units on operations.*” 


At stage four, Reserves 2000 added, ‘while a major global war is 
highly unlikely at this time,’ it would nevertheless be ‘prudent,’ as 
the White Paper foresaw, ‘to have ready “no cost” plans for total 
“national mobilization”’ engaging ‘all aspects of Canadian society,’ 
invoked by cabinet order under the Emergencies Act.** 

Later, Granatstein reflected that ‘not to have a plan for national 
mobilization for a major global war seems very imprudent.’ The lack 
of readiness doomed the country and its armed forces to repeat the 
deadly unpreparedness when entering the Second World War and 
the Korean War. The commissioners emphasized this point in 1995, 
‘knowing full well that [we were] endorsing the major complaint of 
the Militia.’®’ 

Such commissions can serve as a political smokescreen to obscure 
what is in fact inaction or a desire to postpone a decision. Collenette 
genuinely liked and respected Cameron and Hunter, writing a per- 
sonal note on August 30 when he learned that Cameron had briefly 
been in hospital.?? Cultivating these ‘stakeholders’ had secured some 
good will. And appointing the commission bought everyone time. 

None of it stopped the Land staff from carrying on as before. In 
May 1995 the army commander, LGen Reay, presented the commis- 
sioners with ‘Land Force Reserve Restructure Options,’ followed by 
a planning document on July 7. An internal order from June ‘direct- 
ed that preparations for TAE [total army establishments] implemen- 
tation are to proceed,’ even if ‘actual implementation will not repeat 
not take place until the results of the reserve restructure commission 
are announced.’”! Another order signed by Reay said: ‘Implementa- 
tion date will be announced ... sometime in early 1996,’ with one 
year’s notice thereafter to comply.’ 

Even if militia cuts were ‘on hold pending the outcome,’ Central 
Area in July proposed a ‘contingency plan.’ Units would lose five 
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regular support officers and 62 non-commissioned support staff, a 
reduction that ‘surprised’ Col David Rive, the Toronto District com- 
mander. ‘I certainly would hope there is no plan to take the 67 posi- 
tions from the 45 reserve units,’ he told Stephenson. ‘Most concern- 
ing’ was that the reserve budget would no longer be slashed by 15% 
over two years but by 40%, stripping $15.2 million from a total 
budget of $37.2 million.** Meanwhile, Stephenson was saying that 
regular force units in Ontario would expand by 1,113.” 

These ‘contingency’ plans were leaked and forwarded by Jeffrey 
Dorfman, Hunter’s fellow officer from the Governor General’s Horse 
Guards, which Dorfman had joined as a Trooper in the early 1960s, 
rose to command, and later served as HLCol). In 1970 Dorfman 
had founded the popular Katz’s Deli and Corned Beef Emporium on 
Dufferin Street, south of Highway 401 in North York, which became 
a regular setting for Reserves 2000 meetings.”° 

It cannot be denied that Mobile Command hoped, initially, to save 
regular force jobs by reducing the militia. But Col John Joly, the G1 
(Personnel), found that the number of reservists who would need to 
be cut (possibly as many as 12) to save one regular force position was 
‘out of proportion.’ LGen Reay agreed that 12:1 was too steep, as 
then-Capt Howard Coombs, staff office chief of staff at Land Force 
Command HQ, recalled. Reay thus resolved that militia cuts would 
not provide the reductions the army had been ordered to make.” 

Some headquarters staff had been trying to remind senior brass 
that the Total Force concept actually required more reservists and 
fewer regulars. As envisioned in 1987, wrote a team of headquarters 
staff for NDHQ’s Chief Review Services, ‘it was expected that the 
size of the Regular Forces would be decreasing [emphasis added] and 
that increased numbers of Reserves would be needed.’ Moreover, 
‘the role of each Reserve unit should be specified,’ and they ‘must be 
maintained in sufficient numbers across the country to maintain the 
footprint, and to form the base for mobilization.’”® 

Oddly, that report was approved on the same day as Collenette’s 
congenial July 18 dinner with Cameron and Hunter. Several pages 
were leaked to Pierre Boucher, who faxed them to Hunter on August 
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21.” Hunter promptly wrote to commission staff to draw their 
attention to its content.!”° Since the thrust of it accorded with what 
senior reservists had been saying for years, rumours quickly spread. 

In response, MGen Clive Addy, former Chief of Staff at LGen 
Reay’s HQ, now the Land Force Western Area commander, sought 
his superiors’ advice on the opposite course of action. He wished to 
know ‘the minimum structure needed for a viable reserve component 
in LFWA.’ Always the minimum. Staff advised that unit headquarters 
could be cut from four to three. Only 24 reserve units were needed 
‘vice the current 42.”!°! That would chop them in half, too. 

Land Force Command asked Stephenson for his plans for ‘dis- 
bandment, amalgamation or re-roling that will evolve from the re- 
structure of the Militia.”'°* Surely such plans would depend on the 
outcome of the Dickson commission, or what Reay himself referred 
to as ‘the needed policy direction’?! But apparently not. 

‘Significant work has already been completed,’ wrote Maj C.R. 
Mouatt, operations officer for restructuring in Central Area, ‘on 
the principles that will guide the process of restructuring the Militia 
from a macro perspective.’ They had based that work on the White 
Paper’s ‘direction to reduce the size of the reserve,’ on the ‘current 
restructuring of the field force,’ and, by some species of augury, on 
the anticipated Dickson report. All that remained was how to ‘imple- 
ment the restructuring’ and ‘how, should the need arise, units will be 
selected for disbandment, amalgamation or re-roling.’!™ 

This approach was hardly what the minister ordered. Admittedly, 
Mouatt wrote, there would be ‘a strong and coordinated back-lash.’ 
But rather than advise the high command that it would be prudent to 
consult senior ex-reservists in advance, Mouatt proposed ‘to counter 
the potential effects of this back-lash’ with a ‘logical and well de- 
fined’ plan.’ But planning to have a plan is not a plan. And saying 
that these were merely ideas up for discussion would fool no one. 
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On August 24, 1995 LGen Reay stepped down. The incoming 
commander was LGen Maurice ‘Moe’ Baril, 51. A three-year stint 
in New York had shielded him from Somalia fallout, though not 
from the Rwanda massacre.!%° The former CO of the 2" Battalion, 
Royal 22" Regiment and former commander of the combat training 
centre at Gagetown,!”” he reportedly had ‘many friends within the 
Reserves,’ was ‘full of fresh new ideas,’ and ‘un-hindered’ by bad 
news.!°° He had made ‘a steady but unspectacular rise through the 
ranks,’ Maclean’s reported.'’ Scott Taylor of Esprit de Corps called 
him ‘a chameleon’ who ‘knows which way the winds are blowing.’!!° 
But Cameron concluded Baril’s appointment was ‘positive’ and 
‘should work in the Reserves’ favour.’ Boucher called Baril a ‘personal 
friend." 

When, on September 22, Cameron and Hunter again met Collen- 
ette, they could break the news to him that the army was carrying on 
with restructuring plans under his nose. The regular force was also 
meddling — not for the first time — in honorary appointments.!” 
Collenette accepted their invitation to join a teleconference with Re- 
serves 2000 co-chairs across Canada.' He wanted specific examples 
of the ‘chain-of-command interfering in, or influencing, honorary 
appointments,’ and of any ‘orders or actions by chain-of-command 
which could be construed as “restructuring of the Reserves.”’ 

By September 26, Reserves 2000 had obtained a complete copy of 
the army’s internal 130-page Total Force study via a ‘brown envelope 
under the door.’!'* Hunter sent it to Ludovic D’Souza in Collenette’s 
constituency office. And thus did the inner musings and admonitions 
of the CF brain trust wend their way inside a postal truck along the 
Don Valley Parkway to the nondescript office block at 1200 Law- 
rence Avenue, Suite 300, a typical Don-East strip-mall opposite a gas 
station. Here was the proof the minister had asked for. 
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Reserves 2000 was now picking up momentum. They were work- 
ing to a $149,000 budget,'!’ of which $53,000 had been raised from 
private and association donors representing at least 18 regiments so 
far, mostly in Ontario and Western Canada,''° plus six individuals in 
the West. Support in B.C. and the Atlantic was still slow in coming. 
But elsewhere local initiatives were bearing fruit. 

In Windsor, MGen Nick Hall, in civilian life the former public 
relations director for General Motors in Oshawa, carried the Reserves 
2000 message to the Windsor Military Institute: 


Look at what the U.S. National Guard can do. When there is a disaster 

like a hurricane, they’re right in there with heavy equipment. That’s what 

we should be able to do. The reserve unit commander should be able to 
2117 


call the mayor and say, ‘We have 200 people here ready to help out’. 


Hall’s plea made eminent sense, particularly in a large country in 
which, in a crisis, communications with the centre could be impaired 
or severed. Whereupon an effective, well-prepared local military 
presence could be critically needed. And yet as the Windsor Star re- 
ported, Ottawa was proposing to cut the militia.'!® 

The charm offensive was getting results. MGen E. W. Linden, Chief 
Reserves and Cadets, reached out to ensure that Peter Hunter attend- 
ed the Dickson hearings at HMCS York in Toronto.'!? Reserves 2000 
was getting a good press and CF public affairs officers were eating 
their dust. As Cedric Jennings wrote bluntly: 


... the Regular Force strategy has not coruscated with brilliance these last 
months. Will they be stupid enough to continue to disregard the advice 
of a respected Regular brigadier-general (retired), who told them bluntly 
months ago: Don’t mess with the Militia. They ignored him then. Will 
they be stupid enough to repeat their disastrous mistake now?!” 


Poised for the release of the Dickson report on November 7, 
1995, Reserves 2000’s media strategy was sharp enough that they 
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had pre-positioned spokesmen and media lines in place in Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, and Vancouver. ‘It is imper- 
ative,’ Cameron told the co-chairs, that ‘word gets out to units that 
the work of Reserves 2000 is only just beginning and will be even 
more intense, and more important, after the release.’ The group must 
retrench on a ‘permanent footing,’ Hunter said.’*! They would gath- 
er at the RCMI in mid-November to plan the next phase.!”” 

Baril was ‘pleasant’ and a ‘genial host’ when he received Boucher, 
Cameron, and Hunter at his headquarters in St. Hubert on October 
23. The CLS, Hunter reported, 


... wanted to see us face-to-face to gain a feel of who and what we are, 
and whether we are a rational, sensible, constructive group, or an emo- 
tional, outspoken gaggle of colonel blimps! In this regard, we are confi- 
dent Gen. Baril is convinced of our sincerity and competence. 


The Senate and House of Commons would not comment officially 
on the Dickson findings until the New Year. Reserves 2000 would 
then have to lobby them too. And while genial, Gen. Baril was tight- 
lipped.'?? The outcome of the next few rounds of play would force 
his hand. 


121. Teleconference, 20 Oct 95, minutes, 24 Oct 95. 
122. Hunter to all co-chairs, 27 Oct 95. 
123. Teleconference minutes, 24 Oct 95. 


V 


Mobilization or augmentation 


RESPONDING TO DICKSON - SPREADING THE WORD - WHERE DID 

THE DOLLARS GO? - GATHERING FORCES AT THE RCMI - How Many 

BRIGADES? - STRUGGLING TO EDUCATE MPs - A NEw CDS: JEAN BOYLE 
- MEETING AT THE ALBANY CLUB 


(4 QO” vous avez une brillant avenir devant vous, messieurs et les 

quelques madames qu’il y a dans la Réserve, mais faudrait 
que vous soyez moins nombreux, moins nombreuses.’' This sarcastic 
assessment came from Montreal radio host Jean Dussault of CBF 
MA 690, Radio-Canada’s AM station, which covered western Que- 
bec and eastern Ontario, reporting on the November 7, 1995 release 
of the Dickson commission report. ‘Yes, you reservists may have a 
brilliant future ahead of you,’ Dussault quipped, ‘but alas there will 
have to be fewer of you.’ 

The report’s 41 recommendations were not particularly reserve- 
friendly. They did adapt the ‘corps concept’ to replace 14 militia 
districts with a smaller number of brigade groups. But they also 
called for a ‘reduced Militia paid ceiling of 14,500,” meaning that 
‘most existing units’ would be ‘amalgamated into larger units.’ This 
policy was exactly what the ex-officers at RCMI had warned against 
a year earlier: the death-knell of 73 units, with a 50% cut to the 
30,000 paid ceiling.? 

They recommended that Areas be reconceived as Divisional 


1. ‘Yes, you have a bright future ahead of you, gentlemen and some ladies in the Reserve, but you 
will have to be less numerous.’ 

2. SCRR, Dickson report, p. 33. 

3. ‘Dismembering the Militia,” MOTS Staff Alumni Association, D.A. Wynn to Hunter, 2 Nov 98, 
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headquarters, something that was not implemented until 2013.4 They 
wanted TAE (consistent rank establishment) applied to reserve units, 
and urged Land staff ‘to correct the misinformation that surrounds 
this project’ (the reserve restructure.) Regarding filched militia pay 
they wrote: “Too much money is carved out of the reserve pay budget 
before it reaches the armoury floor.’ Out of a hypothetical 100 days 
of ‘person pay,’ NDHQ took 15, LFCHQ 15, Area HQs 35, Districts 
5, and units in the end got 30. (Some got 40 days, others 25 or less, 
often unpredictably so). 

At the same time, Mr. Justice Dickson, LGen Belzile, and Dr. 
Granatstein prescribed mobilization planning to assign roles to the 
about-to-be-decimated reserves. In a crisis, they said, reserve units 
‘would provide the core around which recruitment and training 
would take place.’® Therefore the militia must be consulted about its 
future structure.’ The key points in this regard were #4 and #5: 


4. The Commission recommends that a national mobilization plan be 
drafted and put in place with all dispatch. 


5. The Commission recommends that the definition of stages 3 and 4 
in the four phase mobilization scheme set out in 1994 White Paper on 
Defence be amended immediately to reflect clearly defined roles for the 
Reserve Force, and especially the Militia, as the basis for recruitment, 
training, and the provision of formed units required in the event of a 
major conflict. 


Reserves 2000 seized on that. ‘If we lose our ability to respond 
to such emergencies, by using the Reserves as a framework for ex- 
pansion,’ Hunter wrote, ‘we might have to rely on conscription’ in a 
worst-case scenario, by which time ‘it might be too late.’ Hence the 
urgent need for a large partly-trained and tasked reserve.* Hunter 
knew that Liberal politicians would balk at any mention of con- 
scription, with its ugly history in Canada.’ But would they follow the 
logic and support a bigger reserve? 


4. SCRR, p. 31. Cf. DND Backgrounder, “Restoring the Canadian Army’s historical identity,’ 8 
Jul 13. 

5. SCRR (Dickson) Report, p. 37. 

6. Transcript of chairman’s remarks, 7 Nov 95, p. 3. 

7. ‘Commission recommends sweeping changes to the reserves,’ Toronto District Newsletter, 3:95, 
Nov 795. 

8. Suggested letter to MPs, Hunter to ‘All Honoraries,’ 12 Dec 95. 

9. Daniel Byers, Zombie Army: The Canadian Army and Conscription in the Second World War, 
University of British Columbia Press, 2016, pp. 25-7. 
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It was a tribute to the 14 Reserves 2000 co-chairs that the focus 
of news reports was on their appraisals rather than the report itself. 
The media preferred talking to these genial ex-military gentlemen 
rather than slog through the 124-page report. Paul Koring’s Globe 
and Mail piece, at the top of page three, was based largely on an 
interview with Peter Cameron, who said, ‘If we are to have a combat- 
ready, small, multipurpose military, then we must have reserves.’!° 

Le Soleil, the Quebec City broadsheet, ran the page-seven head- 
line, ‘Opposition a la réduction de 22% des miliciens.’'' Montreal’s 
La Presse, page BS, told of ‘excessive cuts.’'? The Journal de Mon- 
treal, a conservative tabloid, reported (on page 32) that the reserves 
might dwindle into oblivion.’ Radio-Canada broadcast a six-minute 
discussion during rush-hour: ‘Reservists constituted a quarter of the 
effective forces in ex-Yugoslavia,’ said reporter Jocelyn Laberge. ‘I 
didn’t realize that,’ replied radio host Jean Dussault, reflecting accu- 
rately the state of public knowledge. BGen Pierre Boucher warned 
Laberge that the ‘majority of the cut will be felt in the reserves’ but 
his spin was nuanced: ‘Réserves 2000’ was ‘perfectly aware’ that re- 
structuring was necessary, but ‘we think this is too drastic.’'* 

Boucher’s success was notable. In a media environment in which 
French and English subsisted in discrete worlds, he took a message 
largely generated in English in Toronto and Calgary by anglophones, 
representing one of the most traditionalist of Anglo-Canadian insti- 
tutions, the militia, and yet had francophone media reporting as if 
the reserves were every bit as important in Quebec as elsewhere. 

It had the virtue of being true. The militia was deeply-rooted in 
Quebec, where part-time training dated back to 17" century Indi- 
an-fighting. People were conscious of this history. Boucher was an 
11 generation Quebecer, his forebear Marin Boucher having arrived 
at Beauport from Mortagne-au-Perche in 1634.'° Canadiens had 
served in British and Canadian colonial forces, in rare cases fighting 
abroad.!° Reserve units like Les Voltigeurs de Québec were descend- 
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ed from militia that in 1813 defeated a larger American force outside 
Montreal, 100 years before the regular Royal 22° Regiment was even 
founded.!” 

For all this initial success, there was little time left for Reserves 
2000 to influence members of the House of Commons standing com- 
mittee whose report was due on the minister’s desk in mid-January. 
Don Pryer found Dickson’s unit strength figures ‘misleading,’ based 
on a ‘one month grab (Feb 95) when most units were out of money 
and stood down.’'® And he urged Queen’s Own Rifles members to 
‘make your voice heard, talk to your friends, and write to your MP.’” 

Messages like this rang out across Canada while news coverage 
reminded constituents of armouries that dotted cityscapes. These 
venerable brick, mortar, and timber bastions stood as a dignified re- 
minder of the confidence and sacrifice of the past. Militia pipes and 
drums and brass bands (at that time less restricted by cuts and reg- 
ular-force regulations than they were later) were popular at public 
and private events. It was hard to understand why these units would 
be ‘disbanded,’”° or why the top brass would put ‘another nail in the 
coffin.’”! 

Vancouver’s Beatty Street Drill Hall, built in 1901 at the corner of 
Beatty and Dunsmuir, was ‘threatened,’ the Suv broadsheet reported, 
as ‘more than half of the nation’s militia regiments’ were expected 
to be ‘abolished and merged into fewer, more viable units.’?? The 
Calgary Herald said the Calgary Highlanders, which had sent more 
than 150 soldiers to Yugoslavia, ‘could cease to exist.’ Units were 
‘faced with destruction,’ said LCol Wynand (Wyn) Van Der Schee, an 
RMC graduate, ex-regular, and Netherlands-born former CO of the 
King’s Own Calgary Regiment,’ who in civilian life ran the City of 
Calgary’s recycling program.” In Cornwall, it was reported that the 
government intended to reduce the Stormont, Dundas & Glengarry 
Highlanders to a company and ‘close the armoury as a cost-cutting 
measure.” In Brantford, the survival of 56" Field Artillery Regiment 
was in peril because they were short by 35 personnel, explained Don 
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Wilkin,” the HLCol. The city’s 102-year-old armoury could be closed. 
Local ex-reservists were setting up a ‘military association’ in support 
of both.”” Brockville’s mayor, John Doran, and city council were even 
prepared to underwrite the cost of keeping the local armoury open. 

Cedric Jennings managed to publish in the Toronto Star that 
‘scrapping’ the Queen’s York Rangers, which dated from Lieutenant 
Governor John Graves Simcoe’s founding of York in 1793, ‘would 
be akin to Britain disbanding the Coldstream Guards,’ a prestigious 
regiment originating in the English Civil War.’ Looming wrecking 
balls prompted movement on the ground. Richmond Hill mayor Bill 
Bell and the York regional council rallied in the Rangers’ defence. 
Eldred King, the council chairman, said: ‘I think [the unit] can be 
maintained at very low cost.’? Markham’s town council voted the 
militia ‘the most cost-effective segment of the Canadian Forces’; far 
from being reduced, it should be ‘authorized to recruit a larger num- 
ber of personnel.’*° This message was subtle because most Canadians 
were unaware that the Canadian Forces had largely taken recruiting 
away from reserve units, introducing several bottlenecks — or that 
headquarters staff imposed arbitrary limits on unit numbers as a way 
to limit costs.7! The CFRG, Canadian Forces Recruiting Group, also 
endured budget cuts, since only ‘trickle recruiting’ was thought nec- 
essary to sustain a smaller reserve, while most of their efforts went 
into recruiting regulars.” 

Given that defence was being cut overall, where did Reserves 
2000 think the money would come from? Reserve-friendly MGen 
E.W. Linden observed in his testimony before MPs: ‘As the [Dickson] 
commission pointed out, they’re looking at 14,500 in the [army] re- 
serve, but that’s a figure upon which your budget is based. If you can 
figure out how to manage your money better,’ the Commission was 
in effect telling DND and the units, ‘you can have more reservists.’ 

The Financial Post’s Diane Francis described the ‘militia’ as ‘the 
most efficient use of tax dollars in the defence budget.’** Ken Will- 
cocks, in Bancroft, in 1995 produced an analysis of DND figures 
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showing that Canadians, depending on how their tax dollars were 
spent, could get 92 regular soldiers for $6 million; or 135 full-time 
class-B reservists for $4 million — or, if they really wanted a bargain, 
two-thousand part-time class-A reservists for $5 million. Reservists, 
he argued, were by far the most cost-effective troops for peacetime 
service, ‘at only 15% of the annual cost of Regular soldiers.’ 

A class-A reserve LCol, for example, was paid $6,756 per year, 
compared to $96,851 plus benefits for a regular of the same rank. A 
regular force Captain received $71,888 plus benefits, compared to 
$4,156 for a class-A Captain. A regular Chief Warrant Officer was 
paid $76,863 plus benefits, compared to $4,311 for a reserve CWO, 
and so on. It should have been obvious where money could be saved 
and it was not in the Reserve Force. 

It was a major PR headache for the regulars and NDHQ that of- 
ficer bloat was good copy. Fewer than 20% of DND employees, in 
the aftermath of Somalia, expressed ‘confidence’ in their own leaders 
‘at the most senior levels.’** Bureaucracy was also an easy target. 
LGen Jean Boyle, who would become Chief of the Defence Staff in 
December 1995, spoke of trimming down the ‘top-heavy military 
bureaucracy’ from 14,200, which was ‘bigger than the army,’ to ‘just 
over 7,000,”*’ a tall order given bureaucratic culture, but hard to 
oppose in principle. Meanwhile Minister Collenette said he would 
draw down the number of generals from 85 to 79 by the end of fiscal 
year 1996, from 125 in 1991.°8 

Adding to the pressure were stories of regular soldiers frequent- 
ing the food bank.*’ Regular officers, too, faced promotion and pay 
freezes, their wives taking on extra jobs or babysitting to help pay 
the bills.*° Things were really that dire for the regulars — and the 
militia lobby often did not recognize that because they did not want 
to see the buck passed on to the reserves. 

The crux of the matter, Diane Francis wrote, was that ‘a bunch 
of armchair generals in Ottawa’ were trying ‘to save their fancy 
jobs’ by throwing the militia to the sharks. Budget cuts were hurting 
both branches, Steve Payne wrote in The Sun, but ‘some reservists 
accuse the regulars, who hold the purse strings, of looking after 
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No. 1.4! The Toronto Star called for a ‘change of culture in the 
regular army,’ where ‘the regulars aim to protect their turf’ while 
treating the militia as ‘office overload staff’ (an exact quote from 
HCol John McKenna). Collenette should ‘strengthen, not diminish, 
the reserves.’*? As Cameron told Francis: ‘Why screw around taking 
money out of the militia’s $300-million budget when there’s plenty 
of waste in the $11-billion military budget?’ What’s more, ‘you take 
the $100 million out of the militia’s budget and you will kill it. 

The funny thing was that no one actually knew how much the 
reserves cost: not the department, nor the generals, nor the Audi- 
tor General, and least of all the politicians. This lack of seriousness 
about budgeting, Reserves 2000 believed, justified their position that 
the number and character of militia units should remain unaltered 
until the department and the army stepped up their mental game.** 
All that they had produced so far, as Brian MacDonald described it, 
was ‘voodoo accounting.’ (See Appendix 1.) 

Reserves 2000 had been successful thus far. But the danger to 
the militia remained real, and as the shadows mounted, Cameron 
hoped the threat of closures would stir non-contributing regiments 
to get off the fence. “The issue is now about survival,’ he said in 
a November 9, 1995 teleconference. ‘If this doesn’t prove to be a 
wake-up call, I don’t know what will!’*° In late October, treasurer 
Jim Forsyth reported ‘lots of promises, but not much action to date.’ 
He had in hand $53,000 from 15 units and donors.*” From Calgary, 
Mannix obtained ‘surprise funding’ from TransCanada Pipeline and 
Nova Corp, ‘a result of people leveraging corporate contacts,’ and 
a ‘valuable lesson for all units looking for money.’** Cameron told 
a meeting at the RCMI: ‘If we don’t succeed now, we may never 
again have the opportunity. ... It would be sad if one day your unit 
goes, and all you can say is “I wish I had done more.”’”” By January, 
Forsyth had logged contributions from 33 units and 13 individuals 
— leaving 100 units that ‘have yet to be heard from.’ 

A new appeal for donors went out, this time on the letterhead 
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of the King’s Own Calgary Regiment over the signature of their 
HCol Gerry Maier and Bob Richardson, HLCol of the Algonquin 
Regiment and a member of the Richardson food production family.*° 
Also signing was Jack Marshall, a Second World War veteran and 
former Progressive Conservative MP for Humber-St. George’s- 
St. Barbe, a Trudeau-appointed Senator until 1994 and HLCol of the 
24 Battalion, Royal Newfoundland Regiment. New names and units 
on such letters indicated Reserves 2000’s growth and reach. Javornik 
and Boucher agreed to work the Quebec honoraries list, splitting the 
‘anglos’ and ‘francos’ between them.*! By February 1996, Forsyth 
had collected $87,000 from donors representing 47 units (a marked 
improvement), by June, $110,000.*2 

Far from raising a white flag, the regulars were sharpening the 
blade. The minister had not been heard from, and no one was aware 
of any consultations. Yet there was ‘an indication’ that Central Area 
‘has added up to 9 points to a ‘criteria’ list which will be the basis to 
determine which units are to be cut or saved.’ With typical lack of 
finesse, they had not spoken to anyone who credibly spoke for units. 

‘If this is the case,’ Cameron remarked, ‘it clearly contravenes’ 
what the Dickson commission had said, which was that ‘reservists 
must be involved.’*’ ‘Regulars are planning for execution,’ he wrote, 
‘without knowing’ the minister’s verdict. ‘Obviously the regs have 
been working ahead of the Res,’ Willcocks said, ‘although I thought 
MND said we would work together.’** Presumably the regulars had 
consulted the high-ranking ‘reserve’ advisors in headquarters instead. 

To assist with local media outreach, Hunter now circulated a 
‘communications aide-memoire’® for units: how to target politi- 
cians, how to talk to the press, how to follow up properly, what 
to expect. In the pre-Internet era these documents quickly ran out 
and needed a second print run.** From Vancouver, Doug Anderson 
reported that the ‘information from Reserves 2000 is helping to turn 
heads.’ From Winnipeg, Gary Solar said Reserves 2000’s ‘credibility’ 
was ‘rising all the time.’*’ 

Local representation was vital in a country like Canada. This point 
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applied as much to the ‘total’ Land Force as to Reserves 2000. As 
MGen Bruce Legge, Chairman of the Council of Honorary Colonels, 
wrote, in praise of what he called the ‘Cameron Militia Seminar,’ 
the fight must not degenerate into a ‘battle for bucks.’ It was about 
saving the Canadian Forces as a whole including its traditional 
citizen-soldiery. Local reserve units represented the entire army at 
the community level, even if regulars did not realize it. 


If the geographic identities are not retained in the Reserves, then Regular 
forces will eventually be seen to be professional mercenaries by the tax- 
payers because they lack local identities from coast to coast. That cannot 
be allowed to happen and the Honoraries must fight for mutual and 
enthusiastic support of the two factions by each other.°° 


With their visit to Parliament fast approaching, Cameron and 
Hunter pulled together their largest meeting so far.*? Over 100 se- 
nior officers gathered at the RCMI on November 18, 1995 for a $15 
luncheon. Serving unit officers were present this time. From the On- 
tario Regiment (Royal Canadian Armoured Corps) in Oshawa, Leo 
Morin, the former CO, in civilian life a 31-year veteran of General 
Motors, brought along LCol Bob Chapman, the current CO and a 
Durham police officer. They joined MGen Nick Hall, the HCol, and 
brought along Major Steve Coles, a future CO. The Toronto Scottish 
Regiment was represented by their HCol, Walter Godsoe, a dentist 
and former CO, and also by their current CO, Don Beveridge, a 
schoolteacher, and his immediate predecessor, J. Paul de B. Taillon, 
an intelligence officer at CSIS who had recently completed a doctor- 
ate in international affairs at the London School of Economics. 

From the Brockville Rifles, HCol Bill Watson was general manager 
of the Brockville Recorder and Times, and HLCol John Selkirk, a 
former regular, was vice-president of Excalibur Learning Resource 
Centre, which provided teachers to prisons across Canada. Bob 
Rutherford, HCol of the Grey and Simcoe Foresters, based in Owen 
Sound, was a distinguished judge and one of the three members of 
the Somalia Commission. HCol John Catto of 709 Communications 
Regiment in Toronto was the former CO of 8 Signals Regiment and 
ran the family cosmetics business, The Clifton Company. Edgar 
Rowe, an Australian, was an engineer at Algoma Steel and HCol 
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of 49% Field Artillery Regiment, RCA in Sault Ste. Marie. Richard 
Butson, CO of 23 (Hamilton) Medical Company, was chief of 
surgery at St. Joseph’s Hospital in Hamilton. Born in Hankow, China, 
and educated in England, he had worked for the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies Survey and had been awarded the Albert Medal for 
Lifesaving (later superseded by the George Cross) for having saved 
the life of a fellow expedition member who had fallen into a crevasse 
in Antarctica in 1947.°° He emigrated to Hamilton in 1953 and 
served as medical officer in the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry until 
1972, qualifying as a parachutist at age 55.°! 

This extraordinary gathering again demonstrated the militia’s 
breadth of talent and experience, including members of civil profes- 
sions, some middle-aged, others anciently venerable. They toasted 
Hunter and Cameron’s success in garnering a positive press and in 
securing the adoption of brigades. But they still urgently needed to 
make MPs aware of grave flaws in Dickson’s report, starting with the 
low 14,500 paid ceiling. 

The true minimum, once viable numbers were broken down unit 
by unit, was 22,500.% Ontario’s geography and terrain required 
three brigades, not two. Though not present, B.C. honoraries agreed 
that nine brigades in a country like Canada was ‘a minimum.’® And 
the Pacific province, much of it an earthquake zone,“ should have 
its own HQ rather than be grouped with Alberta, especially after the 
closure of CFB Chilliwack in 1995. 

Atlantic Area units also believed one brigade for their region was 
‘unsatisfactory.’ MGen Ray Crabbe told Baril he favoured two At- 
lantic Area brigades but only temporarily, with ‘tactical grouping’ of 
units to reach the ‘goal’ or ‘end state’ of ‘one brigade.’ But Cam- 
eron and Reserves 2000 co-chair Gerry Merrithew, a former school 
principal, city councillor, MLA, and until 1993 the MP for Saint 
John, and former CO of the Royal New Brunswick Regiment, per- 
suaded Crabbe of the need for two permanent brigades.*” 

This battle was indeed won. Collenette’s staff asked Reserves 
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2000 to send the minister a formal letter setting out why nine bri- 
gades were a minimum.® They continued to push until the Land 
Force admitted it.® But there was much more to do. 

Above all, the regular brass must recognize the need to consult 
credible reserve voices. It was not enough to ask the reserve advisors 
in NDHQ and on Area staff — the rather boxed-in Cols and BGens 
embedded in the chain of command. As for unit CO’s, their ability to 
speak, too, was circumscribed by respect for the chain of command 
and by discretion on behalf of their units. 

The RCMI group reiterated that independent and experienced 
ex-officers, ‘must be part of the Area Commanders’ planning team 
and be given full status in decision making.’ They could offer 
demonstrated expertise and judgement, the insights of decorated 
veterans, and a postwar generation with decades of experience and 
understanding of the unique requirements of citizen soldiering, some 
of whom had also worked at headquarters. ‘Any decision to restruc- 
ture the Reserves must be made at the highest political level,’ said 
a December 12 clarion call to ‘All Honoraries.’’”' The senior brass 
would thus continue to be checkmated. 

As for budgeting, HLCol EW.D. ‘Doug’ McAndless of the Elgin 
Regiment in St. Thomas called for ‘forensic accounting’ of NDHQ. 
Maj Brian Johnston, second-in-command of the Windsor Regiment, 
who worked for the Canada Revenue Agency, wanted Reserves 
2000 to ‘attack Reg Force accounting’ to expose that the army had 
‘no business plan.’ John Wasteneys, HCol of 2 Field Engineers, got a 
unanimous show of hands with his call for a ‘total review of DND.’” 

Ten days later, on November 28, Cameron and Hunter, joined by 
George Bell, travelled to Ottawa to address the Commons defence 
committee. MPs were now receiving four times as many letters and 
calls as in 1994, proof of public interest.7* Reserves 2000 appealed 
to their political instincts: 


The cuts recommended by the Commission will be felt in many commu- 
nities across Canada. The Reserves offer many young men and women 
the opportunity to serve their country, while pursuing a primary career, 
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or further education. The proposed cuts represent the disappearance of 
jobs, money, and the public profile of the Army in communities such as 
the one you represent.” 


MPs questioned the witnesses for over two hours. The Reform 
Party, now slightly more conversant with defence matters and re- 
serve-regular problems,” took up a ‘stronger position’ than the com- 
mittee majority.”° However, when Hunter and Willcocks presented 
to the Senate, it was ‘obvious’ that the senators had already written 
their regular-friendly report.” Still, Hunter continued to lobby sym- 
pathetic senators such as Michael Meighen,’”* who wanted reservists 
to be eligible for post-traumatic stress treatment, and stronger ‘links 
into the community provided by the Reserves.’” 

The perennial hazard of politicians was superficiality and Re- 
serves 2000 ran continually up against it. By the 1990s few MPs had 
ever served, in contrast to the 1960s, when a number of parliamen- 
tarians were veterans. Most ‘still do not realize the impact of down- 
sizing to 14,500,’ McAndless said.*° Forsyth concluded that support 
from cabinet ‘varies from stupid to neutral.’ He got a good laugh 
when Lloyd Axworthy, the foreign affairs minister, MP for Winnipeg 
South Centre, and a noted pacifist,*! said he would be ‘talking to the 
Solicitor General about the Reserves!’** (The Solicitor General had 
nothing to do with the Reserves or any other part of the CF; they 
were entirely in the purview of the MND.) 

As for Herb Grey, the local MP since 1962 and a Liberal power 
broker, Windsor’s city council passed a resolution in support of the 
Elgin Regiment, Essex and Kent Scottish Regiment, and the Wind- 
sor Regiment. And yet Grey managed to address a Niagara Military 
Institute dinner in 1995 without mentioning any reserve units ‘until 
finally asked.’ Only then did Grey, who was Solicitor General and 
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Leader of the Government in the House of Commons, invite militia 
officers to brief him.*? 

Forsyth also struck out with Hamilton East MP Sheila Copps 
who, despite many units’ ties to the Royal Family and her sentimen- 
tal monarchist leanings, said she was ‘not prepared to champion the 
Reserves cause.’*4 Even less sympathetic was Ivan Grose, the Liberal 
MP for Oshawa, whose reply ‘sounds like it was written by [Gor- 
don] Reay,’ quipped LCol Hugh Stewart. ‘Over the last few years 
the regular force has taken a big financial hit,’ Grose wrote. He said 
the CF was so professional that they had done it ‘without damaging 
their operational effectiveness.’ The day before Grose wrote his re- 
ply, the Globe’s front-page headline had been ‘Army unfit for battle,’ 
based on an interview with the Chief of the Defence Staff.*° Didn’t 
Grose read the papers? 

By contrast Gar Knutson, the Liberal MP for Elgin Norfolk, took 
the cause ‘to heart,’ McAndless and Chamberlain reported. ‘Reserves 
2000 is seen as a strike force.’** In Alberta, Lee Thompson, former 
District Commander and a new Calgary co-chair, found Anne Mc- 
Lellan, an Edmonton MP, lawyer, and the senior minister for the 
province, well-informed and attentive. Having heard Thompson’s 
pitch on behalf of the Alberta Militia Society, she asked the logical 
question: ‘Are the Generals at fault for not keeping the Minister ac- 
curately informed?’*” Wyn Van der Schee also found McLellan ‘sup- 
portive.’ And Peter Lloyd tried to stay ‘positive’ about the Atlantic, 
where Christine Stewart, the MP for Northumberland, offered ‘weak 
support’*® and Ron MacDonald, the Liberal MP for Dartmouth, 
‘seems to be supportive.’ Lloyd was unsure ‘how to best penetrate 
the East Coast lethargy.’®’ 

Peter Cameron kept up the charm. Beset by negative Somalia 
coverage, Collenette ‘continues to look for support’ and ‘help in 
moving the issue ahead.’” He also ‘continues to be fed misinformation’ 
by the military, ‘particularly about operational and maintenance 
costs.’ The Land Force staff could still provide ‘no concise cost- 
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benefit analysis’ for anything they proposed. This was a longstanding 
Reserves 2000 perception: that the regular CF apparatus had never 
properly counted the cost of the reserves. 

The scene was now complicated by rumours that Collenette 
wanted to quit or was about to be shuffled. Cameron believed 
‘senior officers’ were ‘strengthening their position ... working on the 
assumption’ that Collenette was ‘already gone.’®! If so, ‘Reserves 
2000 must quickly get to the new Minister’ as it would be ‘difficult 
changing horses in mid-stream.’ On the plus side, Collenette would 
remain the ‘senior Toronto-area MP’ whose influence would ‘expand 
... regardless of his portfolio.’ 

The Chief of the Defence Staff, Gen Jean Boyle, was an air force 
officer and fighter jock who had commanded the Canadian air di- 
vision in Germany. A Colonel a mere eight years before, he was 
deep-selected (meaning that the minister skipped several layers of 
eligible senior officers to choose him) to take the military’s top post 
in December 1995. With little command experience and little expo- 
sure to the army, let alone militia problems, his appointment ‘has the 
potential to be a disaster,’ Cameron wrote, vowing to brief him ‘as 
soon as is possible.’ 

When they met on January 10, Cameron found Boyle open and 
‘able to delegate to Baril for a graceful, politically astute implemen- 
tation.” Thanking him on January 11 on his Canada Post chair- 
man’s letterhead, Cameron underlined the militia’s ‘strategic value’ 
and the ‘political risk’ of ‘any untoward action,’ and suggested Boyle 
read the internal 1995 ‘Total Force’ paper,** which Hunter forward- 
ed.*> Two days later Boyle made headlines, and enemies among the 
brass, when he told the Globe and Mail that the army was ‘too weak’ 
to deploy.”° 

When Boyle then accepted Cameron’s invitation to lunch on 
February 22, 1996 at the Toronto Club, he brought LGen Baril 
along. They sat, outnumbered and surrounded, by Cameron, 
Hunter, Lewis, John Gibson,”” Willcocks, Don Pryer, Boucher, Bell, 
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McKenna, and factotum Austin.”* It was, Hunter said, a ‘frank and 
candid exchange.’”? Cameron and Hunter had invited Alan Tonks, 
Toronto’s metropolitan chairman, to lend a high-profile big-city 
perspective.’ Baril found Reserves 2000’s approach impertinent, 
though sincere.'!°! But he himself did not sparkle. Asked whether 
class-B’s ‘are paid from [the] Reserve budget,’ Baril was ‘unable to 
comment.’!” 

Reserves 2000 had planned the meeting to a T: Cameron talked 
about Dickson, Parliamentary reports, and the cost of the militia; 
Hunter the paid ceiling and number of brigades, George Bell mobi- 
lization and the classic regular-reserve ratio of most Allies; Bouch- 
er the need for consultation with experienced reservists outside the 
chain of command; Lewis the future command structure and the fate 
of armouries, McKenna the national footprint and recruiting, and 
Gibson the militia’s economic impact on communities and other civ- 
ic dimensions.'°? The point was that the reserves had many more 
facets to them than a mere annex to the regular army. 

Boyle assured them the CF would ‘redefine roles and taskings for 
the Militia by mid-March.’ He noted that ‘Most Canadians have 
not fought in a war’ and it was necessary to ‘define what is required 
within [the] nation to carry a mobilization base.’ He believed ‘Mo- 
bilization is more important than augmentation ability.”! It was 
unclear where he had got the ‘March’ timing from. The minister had 
not mentioned it. But the CDS agreed that the reserves’ ‘fundamental 
role’ was mobilization, and augmentation ‘secondary.’!” 

Naively, Hunter acclaimed this ‘dramatic policy change’ as ‘clear 
evidence of a fresh point of view at the top.’!°° For better or worse 
Boyle was unshackled to the magic circle of regular army officers 
over whose heads he had been catapulted.'°’ Top brass rivals would 
say Boyle was uninformed. Yet the Somalia cover-up antics that 
Boyle himself stumbled to disavow would soon yield an ironic re- 
venge: having ascended a steep ladder, the CDS would slip down a 
precipitous snake. 
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At Hunter’s prompting, Tonks followed up, urging Boyle to protect 
the city’s ‘vital’ regiments. “The only obvious presence the military 
retains in the Metropolitan Toronto area is through its Reserve Units,’ 
Tonks wrote. In case of emergency, ‘the proximity of resources ... 
becomes crucial.’!°* There was much at stake politically, therefore, 
beyond the noses of regular planning staff. Hunter thanked Boyle and 
wrote again in April to express support during a ‘difficult patch.”! 

Cameron next persuaded his peers on the Business Council on 
National Issues (BCNI), 150 CEOs with ‘direct access to the Prime 
Minister,’ to write to Collenette urging him to treat the plight of the 
reserves as a ‘national issue’ and to order a DND-wide review.''!° An 
attempt to get an audience with Chrétien came to nought. But Cam- 
eron did brief Thomas d’ Aquino, the president and chief executive of 
the BCNI, who wrote a forceful letter in support of Reserves 2000.11! 

Despite such access at high levels, there were still gaps in support. 
Throughout the struggle, the Royal Canadian Legion sat mostly on 
the sidelines, ‘very apathetic about the whole issue,’ Hunter said 
ruefully. And advertising in Legion magazine was ‘too expensive,’ 
with no discount to a brother in arms.'!? ‘I am amazed,’ wrote Col 
Strome Galloway, a veteran of the Italian and North-West Europe 
campaigns (plus Tunisia) and a former Colonel of the Royal Canadi- 
an Regiment and previously HLCol of the Governor General’s Foot 
Guards.''3 Legion ‘is becoming more like the Ladies’ Home Journal 
every issue,’ with no veterans or reservists on staff.''* Though to be 
fair, Legion did at least criticize the 14,500 paid ceiling, proposing 
22,000 to enable both augmentation and mobilization.!* 

The Conference of Defence Associations, established in 1932, 
showed some sympathy. Traditionally subsidized by DND, its core 
funding was cut in 1996 and the CDA forced to relocate to cheaper 
digs at Legion headquarters. The influence of ex-reservists waned. 

When honorary officers met to be briefed by the regulars in 
Ottawa, Mannix called it a ‘railroad job.’!'® Concern for the 
future of units was high and when the hat was passed $20,000 was 
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collected. But when LCol Alex Morrison, HLCol of the 2"! Bn, Nova 
Scotia Highlanders in Cape Breton, produced a government-friendly 
‘summary of discussion,’!'” Hunter, Cameron, and McKenna found 
it ‘disastrous’ and inaccurate.''8 

Morrison was director of the Pearson Peacekeeping Centre, es- 
tablished with federal funding in 1994,'!’ and doubled as executive 
director of the Canadian Institute of Strategic Studies and its ‘direc- 
tor of research.’”° 

Appalled by Morrison’s portrayal of the event, Hunter and McKenna 
made line-by-line corrections.'”! Delegates had not been ‘divided’ (as 
Morrison had asserted) on whether further study was needed before 
restructuring went ahead but in fact had ‘generally agreed’ that there 
must be more study. Honorary Colonels did not, as Morrison wrote, 
‘realize that it is their duty to support government decisions and to 
impress upon their units the reasons for such support.’ They struck 
that claim out, crossed out the words ‘all were heartened by the 
realization that a paid ceiling of 14,500 could be flexible enough,’ and 
wrote instead that the group was ‘unanimous’ it was ‘inadequate.’ The 
record was corrected, but the incident was a reminder of the need for 
message control.” The Honoraries’ Council chairman, Bruce Legge, 
agreed, endorsing Hunter and Cameron’s rewrite. !*3 

As ‘phase one’ of the Reserve 2000 plan — the professional 
lobbying effort to influence Dickson, MPs, and the minister — was 
‘drawing to a close,’ they now proposed ‘phase two.’ It would be a 
tactical response to ‘impending restructuring.’ Should they establish 
Reserves 2000 on a more permanent footing? How much longer could 
they afford to contract the services of MacPhee Jesson? Cameron 
and Hunter called a meeting of co-chairs on January 8, 1996 at the 
Albany Club — a ‘strategic review’ of their activities from ‘Letter 
Blitz’ to the precarious present.!*4 

They were a small circle this time: Cameron, Hunter, Lewis, Pryer, 
and Willcocks. Cameron believed there was ‘a long-term requirement’ 
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for ‘a national, informed and constructive group.’ Whatever the army 
did in follow-up ‘will require constant monitoring’!”’ from ‘outside the 
chain of command.’ Serving reservists could not fend for themselves; 
senior headquarters reservists did not authentically speak for units. 
‘We must avoid that trap! How can serving militia people, who are in 
the command chain, stand up to their regular force supervisors if the 
need arises?’!?° A few months later it was ‘unanimously agreed’ that 
Reserves 2000 should fight on, ‘if only as a deterrent.’!”” 

In the next few months Hunter and the others developed a ‘Vision 
Statement’ that the ‘primary aim’ of the militia 


. must be for the provision of an effective national base and organi- 
zational framework for efficient and rapid mobilization and expansion 
of the Canadian Forces. ... The Canadian Land Force Reserves will be 
based on a Corps structure into which the Reserves will be integrated ... 
[in] a full range of units organized into a series of balanced field forma- 
tions (Divisions). This structure will provide the essential flexibility for 
response to changing security situations.'78 


Cameron sent the ‘Vision Statement’ to Baril, urging that he feel 
‘free to change, amend or modify in any way he sees fit’ or ‘simply 
incorporate any or all of it into his own statement.’!”? It was offered 
‘strictly as an ‘assist’ for the CDS.’ 

Then came more good news. When Cameron and Reg Lewis sat 
down with Collenette on February 13, he was prepared to engage four 
to six private audit firms to investigate DND’s handling of the militia 
budget.!°° Once again they had succeeded in getting the minister to 
agree to external oversight as a check on regular misinformation. 
The momentum remained on Reserves 2000’s side. 
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cy aaa there was an institutional bias in the Regular Force in 
favour of the Regulars,’ David Collenette recalled later, 


and a tendency not to be very sympathetic to the Reserves. They seemed 
to feel that resources that were going to the Reserves were not going to 
the Regulars; that the Reserves took away from the what Regulars had.! 


But important politicians were, by 1996, at least somewhat more 
sympathetic than they had been. Responding to the Dickson report 
in January 1996,’ the House of Commons and Senate committees 
concerned with defence endorsed a nine-brigade plan with a paid 
ceiling of 17,500 to allow for expansion to 22,500. Even with that 
political cover, Collenette put off his decision until the end of the 
summer and ‘not before.”? 

This delay presumably voided Gen Boyle’s reference to a deci- 
sion by March. Instead the minister invited Reserves 2000 to draft 
terms and advise him on who should sit on a steering committee and 
conduct an impact study. Fred Mannix, too, the former HCol of the 
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Calgary Highlanders, paid Collenette a visit. He came away feeling 
optimistic about Reserves 2000’s clout. He was ‘beginning to sense 
a slight chance for us to make changes to the Reg Force plot,’ wrote 
Bob Millar, the deputy Western Area commander and a Reserves 2000 
supporter, ‘and this really gets him excited.”> The ‘plot’ was the CF’s 
promotion spreadsheet; the minister was willing to have Mannix’s ad- 
vice on which generals deserved promotion and which did not. 

As word of Reserves 2000’s influence spread, so did the regulars’ 
anxiety. In late February LGen Moe Baril , the army commander, vis- 
ited MGen Clive Addy at his Western Area headquarters in Calgary, 
where staff branded support for Reserves 2000 as ‘treason.’® Addy 
signalled sympathy for the cause without provoking less tolerant su- 
periors.’ He relayed ‘deep-seated concern that the arbitrary/salary 
figure of 14,500 primary reservists for the Army is insufficient.’ It 
was now ‘even more apparent than a year ago,’ Addy wrote, that the 
reserve problem ‘is only part of a much larger whole’ that includ- 
ed the need for ‘an agreed mobilization concept.’ Local unit com- 
manders ‘must be allowed to offer to assist’ within their communities 
‘when such assistance is needed, without waiting to be requested.’ 
There must be more and better-defined ‘regular force support.’® 

Baril asked Millar, as someone who had the ear of influential 
ex-reservists, what was going on. ‘In reality he was very quiet,’ 
Millar said, ‘especially when I mentioned there is a real credibility 
problem with the two solitudes,’ regular vs. reserve. ‘I really still do 
not trust the system to not cut funding,’ Millar wrote to Austin at 
MacPhee Jesson, ‘if they are not allowed to proceed with restructure 
this year.” 

Another source of mistrust was the HQ reserve advisor, BGen 
A.R. ‘Robie’ MacDonald, a former Atlantic Area commander and a 
life-long reservist.!° He described his role as ‘the senior reservist for 
the army.’ But Reserves 2000 consistently scoffed at the notion that 
any headquarters class-B insider, beholden to the chain of command, 
could be the ‘leader of reservists.’ The presumption that such men, 
successive occupants of these positions, were hirelings who ‘sold out 
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for a job,’” was a profound strategic mistake on Reserves 2000’s 


part, some said: they turned potential allies at HQ into enemies." 

Cameron called MacDonald’s advent a ‘scary prospect.’!* Unfor- 
tunately MacDonald lived up to expectations, hiring Bruce ‘Cookie’ 
Gilchrist, a fellow Cape Bretoner and a retired regular Colonel with 
next-to-no experience of the reserves, but a solid grasp of staffing and 
structural nuances and a good regular network to draw upon, to ad- 
vise the army on restructuring the reserves. Gilchrist was there to ‘im- 
plement changes,’ Peter Lloyd reported, and MacDonald was ‘keen.’ 
It must be said that he showed little promise as a ‘potential ally.’ 

It soon became clear to BGen Don Pryer that Gilchrist was ‘moving 
ahead with planning — based on the 14,500 ceiling.’!® MacDonald 
was ‘preparing [the] future plan for Reserves’ and reportedly was 
‘not happy with R2000.’ In Quebec, Boucher and Javornik learned 
that MacDonald was ‘still working on a ‘big units’ plan.’ 

‘Big units’ referred to the regular belief that small inefficient re- 
serve units could simply be patched together to form larger, more 
efficient ‘big’ ones. Units could be ordered to parade a ‘minimum’ of 
300 and a maximum of 500 soldiers — closer to a regular unit size 
and thus a better reflection of the total force. But anyone with expe- 
rience of the reserves knew this goal was a mirage. 

‘Only about four regiments in Canada ... have much more than 
200,’ Ken Willcocks wrote. Two of them were located in Atlantic 
Canada’ where there was ‘very high unemployment.’ There were no 
units of that size in Ontario. Two others had over 300, but these were 
aggregated across ‘four and five armouries’ in different locations.'” 
Forming larger units would require amalgamating traditional ones. 
But amalgamating units would drive down enrolment and result in 
fewer units that weren’t bigger. 

In March Boucher sent Hunter an internal Land Force document 
setting out a timetable for implementing TAE (Total Army 
Establishments), equal unit sizes and officer ratios, with milestones 
down to March 1999."8 In other words, prior to consultation with 
experts (by which Reserves 2000 meant themselves) and ‘pending’ 
ministerial guidance, the army staff had already come up with ‘the 
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recommended number of positions’ that each unit and ‘unit type’ 
should have. BGen Herb Petras, a reservist and deputy commander 
of Central Area, and future HQ reserve advisor, in hindsight rued the 
army’s faith in such prescriptions, which he said were ‘not flexible 
enough.’” 

Opinion writers were often unaware of these nuances — an appar- 
ent failure of communication on Reserves 2000’s part. As venerable 
newsman Douglas Fisher summarized the Dickson report favourably 
in The Sun, ‘The solution is simple: consolidate the militia,’ combin- 
ing ‘today’s 133 units ... into approximately 75, virtually doubling 
average unit size.’*? The Star wrote that ‘Ottawa should look for 
savings by merging units.’?! But where were the studies of the effects 
of previous mergers? 

Reserves 2000 asserted flatly that amalgamation did not work. 
Could they prove it? As Cameron lamented, ‘Regulars believe 200 
+ 200 = 400.’ But ‘everyone knows that amalgamating two small 
units does not make for a major unit.’ Instead it would lead to 
an ‘eventual loss of numbers.’? As Hunter had told the Senate 
subcommittee: 


History has taught us that amalgamating units is usually counter-produc- 
tive. Normally two plus two equals four. When militia units are amal- 
gamated, most often two plus two equals two. Simply put, ... when two 
units are put together the resulting unit will initially experience large 
enrolment, which quickly drops to the size of one of the former units and 
ultimately stabilizes at that level.?* 


One army reserve chaplain wrote to MPs that ‘past experience’ 
showed that amalgamating to form larger units ‘does not happen, 
with the net result that one small unit survives. Reservists associate 
themselves with their local unit,’ he said, ‘in which they take great 
pride.’”> Van der Schee called that militia culture ‘tribal’ ... 


It bordered on the ludicrous, for example, ... [to] believe that members 
of the disbanded 19" Alberta Dragoons, a regiment with a strong sense 
of identity reinforced by being the sole occupants of a small armoury 
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[Connaught Armoury] on the south side of Edmonton, would [having 
been disbanded] travel across the South Saskatchewan River to join The 
Loyal Edmonton Regiment in their armoury on the river flats or 20" 
Field Artillery further north in Prince of Wales Armoury. In this game, 
one plus one usually equals about 1.2 or less.*° 


There was thus a psycho-sociological dimension that few regu- 
lars credited. But Central Area commander MGen Bryan Stephenson 
was also sceptical of amalgamation, as ‘historical records show such 
measures to be ineffective.”’” According to one implementation plan, 
‘experience’ showed that ‘amalgamation under previous reserve re- 
structures has not proven entirely successful,’ though it might ‘be 
more appropriate for service support elements than for combat arms 
units.’*> Stephenson warned against a ‘cookie-cutter’ approach.” In 
a 1994 study, some officers at NDHQ warned that ‘based on histor- 
ical precedents, ... if regiments are reduced to nil strength ... person- 
nel will not transfer to another unit but will leave the service.’*° 

The Suttie commission of 1964 had yielded the classic example. 
Suttie recommended that 29 Field Regiment (with a strength of 300) 
remain on the ORBAT. However in 1965, 29 Field “absorbed” 42 
Medium Regiment (270 members), 1 Locating Regiment (210), plus 
some anti-aircraft members, to merge into a resurrected 7° Toronto 
Regiment, RCA (which had been removed from the ORBAT in 
1946). The hoped-for combined strength was 800.*! However ‘within 
months’ enrolment in 7" Toronto Regiment was ‘floating around 
180 to 250.’ Why? ‘Many felt,’ as it were, ‘hurt,’ (meaning their 
trade and unit pride had been taken away) ‘and did not want to be a 
field gunner but ack ack, etc.’** In another example, John Catto, the 
Second in Command of 2 Signal Regiment in 1964, related: ‘when we 
were amalgamated with 8 Signal Regiment to form Toronto Signal 
Regiment, not much more than a year later instead of about 120 pers 
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x 2, we had about 120 left.’ It was a question of funding, taskings, 
unit pride — none of which were ‘solved’ by amalgamating units. 

Hunter found himself explaining ‘that most unit amalgamations 
won’t work,’ because ‘the new unit formed, in due course, ends up 
the size of one of the units entering the arrangement,’ to J.L. Granat- 
stein in 2002.** “The reason, we believe, is that most people join a 
specific unit for their own personal reasons,’ such as a Highland or 
Guards regiment. ‘If that unit disappears through merger, the interest 
wanes.’ Granatstein referred to these attributes as ‘British crap’ but 
could not deny their marketing value.* 

It was always difficult to shake regulars (or ex-regulars) from the 
belief that amalgamation was a panacea. Mike Day, a regular army 
officer who switched to CANSOFCOM and retired as a LGen, told a 
security seminar at the Chateau Laurier that he knew ‘all about’ the 
reserves, that his son was a reservist, and that you could get bigger 
units by simply putting smaller ones together. Astonishingly, he said 
it in 2016.°° 

Back in 1996, Collenette was prepared to tell ‘Army generals ... 
to stop planning “scenarios”’ like this ‘until his announcement was 
made.’ He was fed up with top-brass intrigues — so much so that he 
asked Cameron and Hunter to provide wording for two memoran- 
da to the Chief of the Defence Staff. Using Cameron and Hunter’s 
words verbatim, Collenette ordered Boyle: 


Until the time of my announcement, please advise your Army Command- 
ers to cease all planning activity related to the SCRR study and recom- 
mendations.*’ ... no decisions with respect to the restructuring of militia 
units in any of the Land Force Areas will be made until these consulta- 
tions are complete.** 


Collenette assured Hunter that the army had been told to stop 
‘unilateral’ planning and to work ‘in a co-operative and constructive 
manner with the reserve community, including Honoraries, as per 
my previous instructions.’ 

Collenette’s second memo concerned regular interference with 
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reserve honorary appointments. Traditionally, reserve units chose 
their own honoraries, a mix of captains of industry and retired 
soldiers of either major political party. Regular brass were expected 
to do a routine security check but otherwise pass them up to the 
minister for approval. The system had been set up explicitly to 
preserve the non-partisan political clout of the reserves and protect 
it from regular interference.*? But some regulars (and headquarters 
reservists) had started taking it upon themselves to question and 
even reject unit nominees. 

For example, in 1995 the regimental senate of the Toronto Scot- 
tish Regiment voted to extend the appointment of Hugh Stewart, a 
former CO who had been HLCol since 1987.*° But BGen Garry S. 
Thomson, an HQ-type reservist and the acting commander of Cen- 
tral Area, refused,*! citing a ‘policy’ of six-year limits.** Headquar- 
ters thus betrayed a managerialist mindset,** inconsiderate towards 
units who strove to recruit and hold onto distinguished honoraries. 
When HCol John R. Massingham stepped down in 1996, the regi- 
mental senate voted ‘unanimously’ to promote Stewart to HCol and 
to name Dr. Frederic L.R. ‘Eric’ Jackman as HLCol, whereupon the 
acting Area commander relented.“ 

Once again, Collenette was ‘willing to tell Army generals to stop 
interfering’ in approvals, as these were ‘his and his alone to make.’ 
Cameron put it to the minister that ‘the Army chain of command 
only processes applications, [but] it is ot to be involved in vetting 
and not to apply local rules or regulations.’ The text, transcribed 
word-for-word as a memo from Collenette to Boyle on February 22, 
read as follows: 


Ithascometo my attention that, insomeinstances, local Army Commanders 
have taken it upon themselves to question unit recommendations ... or 
to delay inordinately [their] processing ... or, in one or two cases, to 
disapprove them. In some cases, local Army Commanders are refusing 
to accept unit recommendations outright, in others the recommended 
duration of the extension is being arbitrarily reduced. These practices must 
stop immediately. ... Please remind your Army Commanders [that their 
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role was] simply to process recommendations ... Their responsibilities 
do not include any local interpretations [nor] any authority to take 
unilateral actions.** 


It was a text that every new minister should study, and copy and 
paste to every Chief of the Defence Staff. Regular meddling contin- 
ued to occur at the time of writing in 2016-19.*° 

Boyle later assured Cameron that he had ordered Baril to put an 
end to such interference. The minister promised that future appoint- 
ments would allow ‘flexibility and latitude’ and accept one-, two-, or 
three-year extensions when units did not have ready replacements.*” 
For the moment, regular force overreach was shaken off. 

With regard to the reserve budget, Collenette had again lost pa- 
tience. He wanted a ‘thorough study of Militia costs to ensure de- 
cisions made are based on valid financial information,’** Hunter re- 
ported. The minister asked his political aide, Jonathan Mousley, 27, 
to work with Reserves 2000 to pull together consultants from four 
to six audit firms.*? Notably, he wanted senior ex-reservists to ‘man- 
age the drafting of the terms of the study’° and to be ‘actively in- 
volved in establishing the mandates and composition of the studies.’ 
They must seek advice from ‘outside the chain-of-command.”*! He 
wanted the study and recommendations ready by the end of summer 
and ‘will then announce changes — not before.’ 

Collenette next gave Reserves 2000 direct access to his office. ‘We 
must ‘train’ Mousley,’ Cameron wrote, who would be ‘full time on 
this project and at our disposal any time, any place.’*? Hunter intro- 
duced Mousley to marketing consultant Paul McKeown, inviting the 
latter to the Horse Guards’ Garrison Ball.°* This little circle would 
put together Collenette’s working group.°° 

John Selkirk was cock-a-hoop, declaring that ‘the Honoraries now 
have the upper hand.’ But his friend and mentor, BGen Christopher 
‘Kip’ Kirby, swatted down the youthful enthusiasm: ‘With all due 
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respect,’ Kirby wrote, ‘you speak of a small Toronto-based group, 
clutching the short hairs of a vulnerable Toronto Minister.’** 

Born in Hamilton in 1944, Selkirk had risen from private to 
sergeant in the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry before graduating 
from high school. He joined the regular army and was commissioned 
in the Canadian Guards in 1964, served in Cyprus, and when the 
Guards were removed from the order of battle under the Trudeau 
government in 1970,” he transferred to the Royal Canadian 
Regiment. His career included stints at NDHQ, at RMC and CFB 
Kingston, and at the Army Command and Staff College. Selkirk 
was unusual in that on retiring from the regular force in 1984, he 
immediately transferred to the reserves and served another seven 
years. Four years after he had retired from the military, in 1995, he 
became HLCol of the Brockville Rifles and in 1996 treasurer and 
later secretary-treasurer of the Executive of the Council of Honorary 
Colonels. Thus was he drawn into the Reserves 2000 orbit. 

Like Selkirk, Kirby knew both worlds, regular and reserve. Born 
in Lahore, India, in 1924, he came to Canada in 1933 to be raised 
by an uncle who was at the time CO of the Lord Strathcona’s Horse, 
then garrisoned in Winnipeg with other elements of the tiny Perma- 
nent Force. After attending Lakefield College, he joined the Roy- 
al Canadian Armoured Corps in 1941 as a trooper, and when old 
enough went to England as a reinforcement. Selected for Sandhurst, 
Kirby was commissioned just as the war ended and on returning 
to Canada attended Queen’s University. He was then posted to the 
PPCLI, later transferring to the Queen’s Own Rifles, where he com- 
manded a company in Germany and later a battalion in Canada and 
Cyprus. After commanding the brigade in Petawawa he attended the 
Imperial Defence College and was posted to command the Canadian 
Land Forces Command and Staff College in Kingston, where he had 
previously been deputy commandant. 

This, according to his admirers, allowed Kirby to continue to de- 
velop his thinking about war to a degree beyond the level of most of 
his peers.°* One of his salient conclusions — one that was eventually 
adopted by Reserves 2000 — was that it would make the most mil- 
itary, social, and economic sense for Canada to remodel its entire 
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army around a large militia, streamlined professional regular struc- 
ture, and a serious mobilization plan. 

Kirby became the HLCol of the Brockville Rifles in 1983. But 
he was so publicly vocal about the shortcomings he saw in Mobile 
Command that in 1993, LGen Gordon Reay asked him to step down 
before he could become HCol. Kirby in due course threw his support 
behind Reserves 2000. In retirement he continued to circulate hand- 
written ‘Kirby-grams,’ popular with admirers who knew that ‘not 
all defence planners in those days believed that the pinnacle of their 
career was to serve as a cog in the NDHQ wheel.’*” 

Kirby thought a ‘small Toronto-based group’ was trying to ma- 
nipulate a ‘vulnerable Toronto Minister.’ But he could hardly deny 
that Collenette’s decisions on the reserves file reflected sound strate- 
gic thinking. 

On May 7 Collenette announced a 10-brigade plan.®° The Atlan- 
tic, Ontario, and B.C. each got one additional brigade on top of the 
seven recommended by Dickson. ‘If possible, no unit will be cut,’ he 
said. He was ‘committed to final announcements at the end of the 
summer.’*' John McKenna found it ‘most encouraging’ to see the 
minister ‘reach through’ the report ‘to save the Militia.’ 

Cameron and Hunter kept up their end of the bargain: ‘Reserves 
2000 Supports MND,’ they signalled in a May 15, 1996 press re- 
lease. ‘We are delighted the Minister has assured us he will actively 
engage the Reserve community.’® But in a pattern that was becom- 
ing familiar, defence planners carried in the absence of clear ministe- 
rial direction. 

‘Regular staff,’ Peter Lloyd reported from Halifax, were ‘still 
planning for [the] new structure.’ There was ‘no indication yet they 
have received direction to stop.’ Van der Schee, speaking for Cal- 
gary units, also believed that ‘word is not getting out to stop budget 
cuts.’ John Gibson reported from Windsor that Area staff ‘continue 
to move ahead with restructuring plans.’ He was hearing that some 
had even ‘communicated with units which may be cut.’ According to 
Gibson’s source, Baril had ‘stated’ that ‘restructuring will go ahead 
— no matter what.’ 
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NDHQ insiders denied that headquarters staff ever conducted 
planning that ran counter to the minister’s direction. On the con- 
trary, they were attempting only and at all times to find ways to 
‘implement what we could with the resources we had’ — a refrain 
repeated by Gen Baril, Vice-Admiral Larry Murray, and numerous 
others.® Still, from Quebec on June 4 came proof, in an email ex- 
change, that staff officers had discussed and drawn up a complete re- 
structuring time-table with ‘viability criteria,’ a ‘regrouping model,’ 
locations and roles, and a communications plan.® They had even set 
a July 18, 1996 deadline for a restructured order of battle. 

George Javornik, then with the Atlanta Consulting Group in New 
York City, got a faxed copy of the sector email exchange through the 
Quebec honoraries network. He was HCol of the Royal Montreal 
Regiment. Taken aback, he faxed them to MacPhee Jesson, where 
Hunter and Austin wondered, ‘Who is providing strategic (Corps) 
direction? Has the MND given authority for such detailed planning? 
What Reserve input has been given?’ and ‘What role are the Hon- 
oraries playing?’ 

In Ontario, a proposal to cut 13 reserve units and place the re- 
mainder in two large brigades divided equally either side of Yonge 
Street remained in play as of June 16. Toronto units were sure to 
rebel. Central Area honorary colonels, supported by the Area Com- 
mander, wanted three brigades based on the province’s three natural 
geographical and demographic corridors. 

Adding to the enigmas of reserve restructuring planning, it trans- 
pired that on June 10, VAdm Murray, the Vice Chief of the Defence 
Staff, had issued an ‘action directive,’® one that set ‘planned strength’ 
(the paid ceiling) at 18,500, but said that ‘projected reductions’ in 
funding under ‘Defence Planning Guidance’ would allow for 17,500 
in 1997/98, 15,000 in 1998/99, and 14,500 in 1999/2000.” This 
projection seemed contradictory, but in reality juxtaposed unfunded 
aspirations alongside expected budget cuts. It was unclear whether 
this approach had been explained in detail to the minister, or simply 
allowed to run its course. 
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In the eyes of Reserves 2000, it was outrageous that such instruc- 
tions could be issued 34 days after Collenette’s May 7 postponement 
of any decision. To Murray, however, there was nothing sinister in 
what was ‘probably business as usual, implementing the White Pa- 
per.’ Staff work ‘wouldn’t have run contrary to the minister’s wishes.’ 
Nor was it ‘restructuring by stealth.’7! 

While it did not occur to the army commander or the VCDS that 
they were acting contrary to government direction, they did com- 
pound the impression when, on July 31, Baril instructed the Land 
Force to ‘concentrate on Stages One and Two’ (augmentation) ‘while 
providing for the timely implementation of Stage Three.’ He skipped 
stage four — the national mobilization phase that Boyle had agreed 
in February would be the basis for reserve roles. “The army has a 
significant leadership deficiency and I intend to both address it and 
rectify it forthrightly,’ Baril told the media.” 

When it came to the reserves, Baril’s staff worked up ‘a list of 
seven factors that will be used for assessing the relative viability’ 
of units, with detailed plans by August 12. Area commanders were 
told to ‘identify armouries and other infrastructure which can be dis- 
posed’ [sic] and to ‘commence LFRR Implementation by September 
1996.’” Baril’s note gave as the ‘final disposition’ date March 31, 
1999 for developing the ‘end-state structure,’ and detailed steps 
towards that goal. 

Ironically Baril ordered ‘a robust communication plan’ because 
‘it is vital that all components of the Total Force Army be fully in- 
formed.’ He added, ‘All actions must be seen to be as open as possi- 
ble.” When units were closed, ‘it should be done in a proper military 
fashion’ with ‘drums beating and Colours flying,’ in a ‘proper close- 
out of units and the traditional military ceremonies.’ 

This last provision reflected what many senior officers seemed to 
believe — that what motivated Reserves 2000 was ceremony, mess 
dinners, and playing dress-up; they were out of touch, riding on the 
glory of the the Second World War militia. This anti-traditionalist 
snobbery distracted the senior brass from taking militia problems 
seriously. It also led them to underestimate Reserves 2000. 

In 1996 Baril’s ‘factors’ had been approved by the Army Council 
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with no outside consultation as long ago as January 29,” with the 
blessing of a new body for Land Force Reserve Restructure, the 
‘LFRR Working Group,’ and the in-house reserve advisor. Hunter 
wondered, ‘Who is this person?” Where is the Reserves input?’ 

That person was BGen Robie MacDonald, who had, in fact, 
abruptly cancelled a meeting with Peter Cameron a day before it 
was to take place.”” Though MacDonald was ‘on full-time call out 
and paid for from Reserves budget,’ Reserves 2000 had never heard 
from him, even as ‘some Areas continue to move ahead’ with their 
‘own planning.’ Jim Forsyth, for example, had heard that Baril’s ‘un- 
official plans’ tagged ‘units to be merged sooner rather than later.’”* 

These impressions were confirmed by strange movements on the 
ground. In Montreal on August 12, LCol G.T. Lusk, the CO of the 
Black Watch (Royal Highland Regiment), until 1970 a regular force 
regiment, was asked to report urgently, with the unit’s HCol, to the 
office of MGen Alain Forand, the Quebec sector commander. 

Reserves 2000’s and Forand’s recollections of this event differ. 
Lusk and his HCol, retired LGen Duncan McAlpine, duly appeared. 
Lusk described it as ‘a short meeting; we didn’t get to sit down.’ 
Forand said simply: ‘Go home and tell your soldiers you will be dis- 
banded.’”? McAlpine then telephoned his counterparts in other units, 
who told him Forand intended to reduce all three Anglophone units 
in Montreal — the Black Watch, Canadian Grenadier Guards, and 
Royal Montreal Regiment — to one company each in a single bat- 
talion. Lusk and McAlpine insisted that their regiment consistently 
scored high on performance standards and was singled out only be- 
cause it was an Anglo unit. 

Forand was a member of the Royal 22"! and had served with the 
Canadian Airborne Regiment. He had won the Star of Courage in 
1974 for saving fellow soldiers under fire during the Turkish invasion 
of Cyprus.*° He said later that his orders had come down from Land 
Force headquarters. With a 20% cut to his budget, he’d been told to 
find efficiencies by reducing small units to sub-units. With operations 
in Yugoslavia and Haiti under way, his priority was training troops 
to deploy. He asked his second-in-command, BGen Jean Gervais, a 
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reservist, to study and list the sector’s least efficient units, according 
to what Forand thought ‘fair’ criteria: paid strength, officer ratios, 
armoury usage, and so on.*! 

Forand, Gervais, and the Black Watch officers ‘experienced the 
event differently.’* Forand recalled spending at least an hour with 
the CO and HCol of each of six units, explaining the study and 
why their unit could be reduced, and taking questions into the night. 
Forand regretted that the only units slated for downsizing were En- 
glish-speaking ones, but they had ranked weakest on Gervais’ list. 
He took no relish in what he called his ‘Black Thursday.’*® 

But BGen Gervais said no unit study was done in advance and 
there was no ‘list’ until afterwards. All the English-speaking units, he 
said, were present at one meeting: 


It is not accurate to pretend that all the Anglo units were not performing, 
as no formal evaluation had been done at the time. That [single] meeting 
was held with the Anglo units that evening in order facilitate the discus- 
sions and keep it in only one language, English.** 


In any case, the origin of an explosive chain of events became 
clear a few weeks later, towards the end of August, when Reserves 
2000 obtained a copy of Baril’s July 31 directive. It took them by 
surprise — especially in view of Collenette’s ‘Planning ‘Cease and 
Desist’ statement,’®* given to Boyle earlier in July. And it equipped 
Cameron and Hunter with another bombshell when they sat down 
with the minister on August 26. As far as Reserves 2000 could tell, 
Baril had issued ‘specific instructions to all of his Area commanders 
across Canada’ in ‘advance’ of and ‘contrary to’ Collenette’s ‘decla- 
ration that the status of all Militia Units would remain unchanged at 
this time’ and ‘any such decisions would be made at his level.’*° 

It was the first Collenette had heard of it. He was ‘furious.’ He 
had been ‘unaware’ of the existence of such a directive, ‘compiled in 
the absence of any MND announcement.’*” 

Army headquarters clearly had little idea how reckless this focus 
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on downsizing anglophone units would be in the uneasy atmosphere 
of early 1996 Quebec. As Javornik pointed out to Collenette, Bar- 
il had raised the spectre ‘of shattering the post-Quebec referendum 
fragile peace.’ It was a threat that the militia network could make 
good, he warned, ‘by publicly exposing that the Quebec units slated 
for downsizing happened all to be Anglo units.’** The two-brigade 
Yonge Street split for Ontario (mentioned a few pages back) was also 
shown to Collenette.*’ 

Cameron and Hunter pulled together a teleconference on August 
28: New Brunswick co-chair Gerry Merrithew called in from St. 
John; Boucher called in from Montreal, Javornik from New York. 
For Ontario they had Willcocks, Forsyth, and Ernie Levis, recently 
joined by MGen Bob LaRose, a former regular from northern On- 
tario and HLCol of the Governor General’s Foot Guards; plus Cam- 
eron, Hunter, and Pryer in Toronto. Bob Millar and Lee Thompson 
dialled in from Calgary. In B.C., Bill Dow was joined by John Fraser, 
former MP and Speaker of the House of Commons, now HCol of 
the Seaforth Highlanders in Vancouver,”’ replacing Doug Anderson, 
who had died during the summer.”! 

They spoke for two hours. Reports suggested that the CO of 
the Toronto Scottish, LCol Don Beveridge, had been told that his 
regiment would be reduced to a company. The Grey and Simcoe 
Foresters got the same message. Six other Toronto units were ‘on 
the chopping block.’” Across Canada there was a lengthy roster: the 
Royal New Brunswick Regiment, Nova Scotia Highlanders, Royal 
Newfoundland Regiment, Princess Louise’s Fusiliers, and West Nova 
Scotia Regiment; in Quebec the Black Watch, the RMR, Sherbrooke 
Hussars, Régiment de Hull, Régiment de Saguenay, 2" Field Artillery 
Regiment, RCA; 3"4 Field Engineer Regiment and, in Ontario, the 
Essex & Kent Scottish, Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders (Princess 
Louise’s), Algonquin Regiment, Brockville Rifles, and the Stormont, 
Dundas & Glengarry Highlanders — all were told they would be 
reduced to one company. ‘With or without approval,’ Cameron and 
Hunter related, ‘units were being informed of revised roles within 
proposed plans.’ 

In Central Area, Stephenson’s staff had written a 60-page draft 
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‘Proposal for Reserve Restructure.’®* Omitting any mention of stage- 


four mobilization, it offered ‘a mechanism to link’ units deemed to 
be non-viable ‘without resorting to amalgamation or even relegation 
to the supplementary order of battle.” The mechanism was ‘Tactical 
Grouping,’ which became a much-reviled term among senior ex- 
reservists, reflecting a continued staff obsession with downsizing 
units rather than supporting them. 

Stephenson proposed closing armouries ‘to the minimum required 
to support the new Militia structure.’ Again, the ‘minimum.’ Central 
Area units would be rated ‘primarily on their demonstrated capabil- 
ities over the past several years.’”* Six units could be relocated to the 
‘Toronto Garrison Complex.’?> They laid out a timeline for imple- 
mentation from September 1996 to April 1, 1999 at which time the 
restructure would be ‘complete.’”® 

Baril was even poised to tape a video message entitled ‘We Serve 
with Pride,’ in which he would ‘address the reserves’ with a ‘restruc- 
ture briefing for all troops.’ It would be ‘embargoed until [the] MND 
statement [was] released.’’’ In other words, the Land Force was ready 
to decide on content, scripting, and filming before the minister had 
actually told them what he was prepared to approve. 

‘War is starting — again,’ someone said.”* On September 4, Cam- 
eron and Hunter telephoned the minister following the co-chairs’ 
teleconference. They faxed to Jonathan Mousley the confirmed list 
of at least 20 units ‘we are aware of’? whose commanders had been 
‘advised they are to be relegated to a ‘subordinate support role’ and 
‘effectively downsized.’”? Yet again Collenette ‘was appalled.’ It 
was astonishing. 

Shocked to discover this powder keg that the Land Force 
had somehow managed to place right under his feet, Collenette 
promptly called Baril and ordered him to ‘cease and desist all and 
any such downsizing initiatives across the whole country.’!°! LCol 
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Lusk in Montreal got a telephone call cancelling the Black Watch 
disbandment.!” 

On the telephone Collenette assured Cameron and Hunter that 
‘nothing is happening, nothing has been authorized by me.’ They 
should ‘ignore anything else.’ He asked them to assure units that 
‘your future role has not been determined’ — and this was straight 
from the top. In order for changes to proceed, the minister said, ‘Re- 
serves 2000 must agree in each area.’!° 

It was at exactly this time that KPMG, the audit firm, reported to 
Collenette and Reserves 2000 that the ‘real cost of the militia’ — a 
far cry from DND’s purported figure of $1 billion in 1994 — was in 
fact ‘in the range’ of $325.5 million to $485.5 million, with many 
costs and attributions unexplained.'* (See Appendix 1.) 

Taken together, Collenette was sufficiently disturbed by these de- 
velopments that he set aside time the next day to join Cameron and 
the co-chairs on a national teleconference. He ‘immediately’ called 
Boyle, Murray, and Baril onto the carpet. With some exasperation 
he told them ‘to stop everything’ and that ‘nothing was to be done’ 
until he had personally approved a set of restructuring plans.!” 

It lent credence to what Col Brian MacDonald had told the Globe 
and Mail: that the military ‘routinely concealed things from the min- 
isters right, left, and sideways.’ Ministers came and went, he said, 
‘passed quietly into the night and the department has been left to 
itself, which is exactly where the department wants to be.’!% This 
reflected the thinking of a significant part of Reserve 2000’s support 
base, and a former VCDS admitted there was some truth to it.!°” 

Amusingly the Toronto Star asked Collenette whether he felt he 
could trust the department in the wake of Somalia and he said, with 
considerable restraint: ‘I haven’t found a massive problem but cer- 
tainly there have been times when I wondered whether or not I was 
getting the true picture.’! 

The army commander still claimed, at this time, that he was 
acting ‘in consultation with the Honorary Colonels.’ Which ones? 
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None of those associated with Reserves 2000 had heard from him, 
let alone agreed. Gary Solar, a Manitoba co-chair, thanked Collen- 
ette for hosting a dinner with local honorary leaders, but Solar made 
clear that ‘there has been no consultation with the membership’ and 
that his predecessor ‘was instructed to keep the discussions of Area 
meetings confidential.’ 

On September 9 Collenette joined the Reserves 2000 teleconfer- 
ence ‘at 14:20 hours.’ He told them he was ‘mad as hell’ and that 
‘heads will roll.’"!° It was ‘just short of insubordination.’ He was 
grateful for the opportunity to talk to a ‘national’ organization."!! 
He was ‘totally determined to have cooperation.’ The department 
must save money, but it could be done ‘by spending it wisely’ while 
building to ‘a reserve force of 30,000 including 23,000 Militia.’ He 
enjoyed full cabinet confidence. The Regular Force had ‘forgotten’ 
that ‘the Minister runs the Department.’ He would remain in the 
portfolio until the next election ‘and beyond’ if re-elected. The min- 
utes record that he left the call at 14:25 hours. 

‘The MND was furious,’ William Dow wrote from Vancouver, 
‘and put a rocket to Baril.’ Indeed, the general felt the heat and sent 
an ‘immediate’ directive to the entire army, to be disseminated ‘with- 
in the next 48 hours’: 


1. There have been several instances of communication suggesting a 
change of status of reserve units across the country. This is creating un- 
necessary confusion and will cease immediately. The state of planning 
at present is such that no decisions repeat no decisions have been taken. 


2. The status of planning now is that area plans are being developed in 
full consultation and cooperation with the honourary colonels and will 
be presented to me. I will consult and seek input at my level while con- 
solidating a command plan. 


3. ... You will continue and insure [sic] consultation and full participa- 
tion by serving members of the reserve and our honourary colonels. I 
expect that this participation will be within our normal command and 
consultation process.!!” 


Dow was amazed and wrote to his fellow B.C. honoraries: “There 
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is a war going on in Ottawa with the Minister and Reserves 2000 on 
one side and senior Regular Force officers on the other.’ 

Years later Baril would claim of the long painful battle with Re- 
serves 2000 that: ‘We were trying to restructure the reserve to make 
sure we could use them, to make them more operational within the 
army as a whole. We were tying the do what we were asked to do, 
with the budget we had.’!'? To Dow, however, it seemed that ‘for the 
first time in a long time a Minister of National Defence has decid- 
ed the Regular Force planning is wrong ... and is having an uphill 
battle to prevail ... and needs all the help he can get.’ It was quite a 
turnaround for Dow, who a year earlier wanted no part in Ontario’s 
fight. Now he had caught a whiff of political grapeshot and liked it. 

A bemused MGen Frank Norman telephoned Selkirk and asked 
him what it was like to ‘run the army,’ as it now appeared that 
Reserves 2000 was calling the shots.!'* Norman was at the time 
HLCol of Montreal’s Canadian Grenadier Guards. The general had 
just been briefed that his regiment was not going to be reduced to 
company strength after all.'!° 

Ken Willcocks congratulated Cameron ‘for working such a mira- 
cle — and so quickly.’!!° Here was ‘solid evidence of progress.’!” But 
not so fast. Was it a case of ‘feed the people what they want to hear? 
Mushrooms? Do we believe? ... Is the Minister playing a game with 
us?’ After all, Willcocks wrote, they did not always follow through. 
‘What if the Minister really has lost control of the Army?’ 

He hadn’t. After sheepishly meeting with Cameron and Hunt- 
er on September 9, Baril revised his orders. The shift in approach 
played itself out locally. In the west Bob Chapman, HCol of the 
Loyal Edmonton Regiment (4 PPCLI), asked the new Western Area 
commander, MGen Bruce Jeffries,''® for a face-to-face meeting. He 
was given an appointment on September 17. Area staff cancelled it 
on September 16, postponing to September 20 and making Chap- 
man suspicious. On September 19 he ‘learned through my grapevine 
that a special secret meeting had been held on Sept 17 and 18 to for- 
malize the LFWA Reserve Restructuring.’ He had been snookered: 
‘My grapevine also told me that the downsizing would include the 
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elimination of my regiment.’ 

Originally from Medicine Hat, Chapman had first joined the Loy- 
al Eddies in 1940, shortly after the outbreak of war. Poor health 
had prevented him from commissioning, and he went on to have a 
successful business career, rejoining as HLCol in 1987.' ‘We are 
not going to stand by to extinction’; he and the current HLCol, Bob 
Matheson, a QC and Member of the Order of Canada, ‘were by then 
ready for action.’ 

Primed for a fight, they sat down on September 20 with Jeffries, 
BGen Kenneth Quinn, a reservist and deputy Area Commander, and 
Col Andrew Leslie, the Chief of Staff. Jeffries invited Chapman to 
speak first, so he laid his cards on the table, threatening a ‘major re- 
volt’ if the LER were cut. But Jeffries stole his thunder, assuring him 
that ‘none of the units were going to be disbanded.’ On the contrary, 
they would be ‘given two to three years to upgrade.’ Said Chapman: 
‘Matheson and I were flabbergasted and incredulous.’!”° 

They attributed the turnaround to Reserves 2000’s high-level lob- 
bying. As Chapman wrote to Hunter, ‘Some of us here believe Re- 
serves 2000 has been the most effective of all petitions [sic]’ as it had 
the ‘ear’ of the CLS (Chief of the Land Staff) and the minister, he 
said. ‘It is the real saviour of the Reserves.’ He enclosed a cheque for 
$1,000,'7! soon followed by a second.'” 

In Central Area, BGen Stephenson issue a handsome new 60-page 
‘compendium,’ Reserve Restructure: LFCA Reserves in the 21* Cen- 
tury, that came with a mea culpa: the previous stage-three concept 
had been ‘subsequently redefined’ to include ‘no cost’ stage four (na- 
tional mobilization) based on the existing Corps 96 planning struc- 
ture.’?> Stephenson had taken other steps to assuage Reserves 2000, 
proposing that reservists get a percentage of all LFCA deployments 
— even at the cost of provoking ill-will among regulars in the junior 
ranks, who would thereby miss out.'”* 

Hunter, Cameron, and their fellow co-chairs had gathered the 
facts, obtained the documents, set the network on fire, and made the 
Minister aware of machinations under his very nose. Only Collenette’s 
personal intervention, it seemed, had reversed Baril’s plans. 
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The relationship that Cameron and Hunter had cultivated with 
the minister had shown extraordinary results by the autumn of 1996. 
Collenette effectively gave senior ex-reservists veto power over Land 
Force restructuring. It also emerged that the minister had asked Re- 
serves 2000 to ‘consider suitable nominations’ to replace Boyle.!*° 
They had influence of a kind at the top level. Yet what had Collenette 
done, concretely, to improve the lot of ordinary reservists? 

Still, Baril was forced, bitterly, to seek advice outside the chain 
of command on mutually-agreed ‘essential factors’ for a series of 
regional Area Study Groups. New plans took shape. Working group 
documents were signed in due course by the deputy commander of 
the Land Force, MGen William (Bill) Leach,'° but only after obtain- 
ing approval from Reserves 2000’s co-chairs. Hunter and Cameron 
expected the minister would make the results public in the second 
week of October.'”” 

It was all the more shocking, then, when the news came on October 
4 that Collenette had resigned as minister. He had violated ethics 
guidelines by signing a letter to the Immigration Refugee Board on 
behalf of a constituent: technically interference with an arm’s-length 
tribunal by a minister of the crown. 

It was a pity. He had enjoyed working with Reserves 2000, 
as it was politically expedient to do. Would he have made a real 
difference, had he stayed? To Reserves 2000 his exit seemed a major 
blow, and demonstrated the evanescence of political influence. Two 
years’ work hung in the balance. 
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“There Should Be no Surprises for Anyone’ 


ENTER DouG YOUNG - BARIL’S NEW DIRECTIVE - CONSULTATION 

BEGINS - AREA WORKING Groups - UNIT EVALUATIONS - 18,500 ARMY 

RESERVISTS? - ‘LFRR Task Force’ - TACTICAL GROUPING - SERVICE 
BATTALIONS - THE PROBLEM OF MANAGERIALISM 


Cl. and Hunter — the ‘two Peters’ — were now faced with 
rebuilding not one critical relationship in Ottawa but two. The 
incoming minister was a New Brunswicker, Doug Young, MP for 
Acadie-Bathurst since 1988, a lawyer and thrice-elected provincial 
MLA. He was ‘tough in demeanour,’ brusque of speech, and a ‘re- 
luctant recruit’ to the portfolio, owing to the ‘profound crisis of con- 
fidence’ in the military.! Three days later, on October 8, Gen Boyle 
resigned as CDS. VAdm Larry Murray became acting Chief of the 
Defence Staff, with air force MGen Lloyd Campbell as acting VCDS.? 

With a new minister, there was no guarantee that the militia and 
reserves, or Reserves 2000, would get back on the radar.’ Young was 
not a “Toronto minister,’ might not be susceptible to the same pres- 
sure. Hunter asked John Fraser, a former cabinet minister, Speaker 
of the House of Commons from 1986 to 1994,* to write personally 
to Young. 

Born in Yokohama, Fraser had joined the army in 1950 and served 
in the COTC while studying law, and then in Germany.* He was 
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the Progressive Conservative MP for Vancouver South from 1972 
to 1993, now serving as Jean Chrétien’s ‘Special Ambassador for 
the Environment’ with an office in downtown Vancouver. From this 
perch he doubled as HCol of the Seaforth Highlanders — and a B.C. 
co-chair of Reserves 2000. 

Fraser laid on the congratulations and urged the new minister to 
work with the ‘many very competent and public-spirited people’ of 
Reserves 2000. In return Young could rely on their ‘strong and effec- 
tive support,’° and gain ascendancy over defence officials by pushing 
through Collenette’s restructuring plan. 

Hunter called in reinforcements. He invited Roy MacLaren, for- 
mer Liberal MP, military historian and HCol of 7" Toronto Regi- 
ment, to a November 15 testimonial dinner at the Royal York Hotel 
in honour of Hal Jackman, nearing the end of his term as Lieutenant 
Governor of Ontario. MacLaren was Chrétien’s former trade min- 
ister, a party elder statesman now serving as High Commissioner in 
London. MacLaren accepted, writing a few weeks later, ‘PS I spoke 
with Doug Young ... By the time that you receive this, I believe that 
you will see that it is well in hand.’” 

A few weeks later Young assured Fraser that ‘Restructuring the 
Reserves will receive the utmost attention,’ and that he ‘looked for- 
ward to working with Reserves 2000’ to ‘achieve the best possible 
solution.’® Senior officers claimed, however, that when Young actu- 
ally met Reserves 2000 stalwarts in Toronto he was put off by their 
‘ageressive’ and ‘presumptuous’ approach and set his teeth against 
them.’ 

Hunter and Cameron were unrelenting. Young did not discourage 
them, and they took heart from ostensibly well-informed columnists 
such as Hugh Winsor, who wrote in the Globe and Mail, ‘It is clear 
Mr. Young has great doubts about the current leadership of the Forc- 
es,’ that he questioned ‘the collegial promotion system that failed 
to weed out the problems before officers got to be generals.’!? That 
boded well — if true. But would Young really make a clean sweep? 

On the army front, Reserves 2000’s resistance obliged LGen Baril 
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to rewrite his summer 1996 ‘commander’s intent’ for restructuring. 
To save face he blamed ‘a perception’ among the ‘reserve commu- 
nity’ of ‘insufficient consultation.’ A perception? The plain fact was 
that he had spoken only to senior reservists in the cubicles adjacent 
to his office. This time, Baril wrote, ‘consultation will be a formal 
part of the process including consultative groups at Command and 
Area levels including a representative from the Honourary Colonel 
[sic] and other representatives of the broader reserve community.’ 

It wasn’t good enough. Baril shared his new draft of October 1996 
with Cameron and Hunter, who returned it with changes. They in- 
sisted that consultation must be with ‘representatives from Reserves 
2000, Honorary Colonels and other representatives,’!' mentioning 
Reserves 2000 by name. Though the army commander could hardly 
believe it, he complied. 

Baril had been hailed as ‘Mr. Fix It,’ the man who would clean 
house.’ ‘A small rogue element’ had embarrassed the CE, he said, 
thanks to ‘poor supervision and weak leadership by some.’ Like 
many in high office, he believed there were many higher priorities, 
such as trying to lead the military through what Granatstein called 
‘its Calvary’ of scandal and reform.’ But Baril did not want more 
militia mess-ups. 

In the eyes of senior ex-reservists, who nurtured a certain con- 
tempt for lifelong headquarters men, Baril was a tragicomic figure. 
He had recently travelled to Petawawa to address the four-day con- 
ference of the Royal Canadian Armoured Corps Association. In the 
audience was Bernard ‘Barney’ J. Finestone, who had fought in Italy 
with the British Columbia Dragoons, now a reserve regiment based 
in Kelowna, and of which he was now HLCol. Baril’s remarks took 
him by surprise. ‘It was obvious by his speech that Reserves 2000 has 
won the battle with the regular forces, a battle which I now believe 
has been going on since 1955,’ Finestone wrote to Jim Forsyth in 
Hamilton. 

It was ‘an outstanding victory,’ Finestone said — but with a twist. 
At Petawawa, Baril had displayed a pragmatic demeanour, speaking 
‘calmly and matter of factly.’ In contrast: 
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a friend of mine who is a Colonel in the Artillery had a different experi- 
ence. General Baril addressed the Artillery Association a week before and 
according to my friend he was spitting bullets over the fact that he had 
to consult the Reserves 2000, and get their approval as to how he was 
going to run ‘his army.’! 


Pauvre Moe! It was not ‘his’ army but he did feel burned by Reserves 
2000. Command did not entitle the placeholder to alter, let alone 
defy, decisions that flowed from policy or ministerial direction. Baril 
knew this and fell into line. Murray, the Vice Chief, denied there was 
ever CF staff activity that ran deliberately counter to the minister’s 
wishes. '” 


Baril’s directive, the final version dated November 15, 1996, was a 
compromise if not a capitulation. It set up ‘Area Working Groups’ 
in every region, with Reserves 2000 co-chairs sitting at the table 
across from regular Area commanders and staff. Headquarters offi- 
cers balked at having to treat senior ex-reservists as equals.'* Was it 
not ridiculous? 

Thus the Central Area working group meeting chaired by MGen 
Bryan Stephenson, the Area Commander, was attended by long- 
serving regular and reserve staff officers BGen Petras, Col Romses, 
LCol Mouatt, LCol DesLauriers, LCol Elliston, LCol Campbell, 
LCol Hubel, and Maj Ross; and District commanders Col Rive, Col 
Jamieson (Ottawa), Col Marlor (London), and LCol Wallace (acting, 
Northern Ontario).'? These men — some of them destined to reach 
general rank— found themselves sitting down across from Reserves 
2000 co-chairs Jim Forsyth and Don Pryer. 

Petras found these meetings ‘professional, serious. The Reserves 
2000 guys had attained a certain rank.’*° Pryer took a moment to 
explain that, ‘when LGen Reay announced that the Militia would 
be restructured as a result of the 1994 White Paper, a large number 
of groups sprang up in protest.’ Neither these ‘splinter groups’ nor 
the Council of Honorary Colonels could ‘speak with one voice.’ As 
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the scene became ‘unwieldy and impractical,’ the need arose for a 
‘full time professional lobby organization.”*! Hence Reserves 2000. 
It was small comfort to the brass, treating a pack of retired reservists 
as their equals.” 

There was no avoiding Baril’s new directive. ‘There will be no 
immediate change to the existing militia structure at the unit level,’ 
he wrote. The ‘viability of existing Militia units will be evaluated, 
against standard and agreed criteria, on their performance during 
the evaluation period.’ Units would be given three years to prove 
their mettle. 

The staff developed six criteria to prove viability: (1) operational 
requirements, including ‘primary mobilization tasks in Stages 3 and 
4, plus augmentation; (2) capacity to recruit and retain ‘at or near 
its TAE levels’; (3) capacity to train individually and collectively; 
(4) cost effectiveness; (5) historical performance and battle honours; 
and (6) footprint and link to the community. These factors would be 
used to determine the ‘business case.’ Baril said it was his ‘firm belief’ 
that the plan ‘will result in a new a revitalized Land Force Reserve’ 
and ‘significantly improve the current state of the Reserves.’” 

As was now vogue in planning documents in every department, 
the directive came with a ‘business case sub-process.’ This said ‘the 
final reorganization of Land Force Reserve units will be determined 
by the LFRR [Land Force Reserve Restructure] process based on unit 
evaluations and a final structure approved by the Minister.’** The 
staffing guidelines added: ‘Decisions must be made as a result of the 
consultative process.’”> That meant after consultation, presumably, 
rather than before. 

Area staff had circulated lists of ‘factors deemed essential’ to 
deciding whether ‘to close units or sub units in a present state of 
marginal effectiveness.’”° Indeed they initially wanted units to show 
viability ‘over the last five years.’?” This requirement was unfair, as 
Peter Hunter swiftly countered, because there were too many factors 
beyond units’ control. Militia paid days were often cut, while regular 
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force salaries never were. Besides, would regular force units have to 
meet viability criteria? 

Hunter insisted the viability standard for reserve units should ap- 
ply ‘over the next three years.’ When it came to leadership, the Land 
staff said units could ‘retain their present command status for up to 
three years’ (emphasis added). But then they said units could keep 
their LCols ‘until at least Sep 97,’ which was one year, not three. 

It looked like more evidence of a staff obsession with decapitat- 
ing units as a solution to the army’s difficulties. Why? According 
to BGen Petras, then deputy commander of Central Area, it ‘came 
down to money.’ Viability would include Combat Readiness Evalu- 
ations. Petras, a schoolteacher and principal, had joined the militia 
as a private and commanded the Irish Regiment in Sudbury in the 
1980s. He recalled having ‘no trouble getting recruits, but there was 
not enough money to go beyond 125.’ Headquarters viewed reserves 
as ‘just like insurance: how much for what?” 

Reserves 2000 got its way on the testing period. Baril’s instruc- 
tions were altered to give units a chance. He guaranteed there would 
be no change to ‘existing Militia unit command structure’ or to ‘the 
ranks of LCol and CWO ... until at least Sep 99.’%° Each unit could 
now demonstrate ‘over time’ that ‘it can produce ... strong leader- 
ship for unit succession.”*! 

Most regulars did not realize that leadership in part-time service 
took longer to nurture, and required predictable training opportu- 
nities, which in turn demanded stable funding. What they gave re- 
servists was the opposite. As John McKenna pointed out in March 
1997, ‘qualifying courses have been lengthened and expanded to the 
point where it is nearly impossible for reservists with full time jobs 
to attend.’ 

MGen Alain Forand, the regular and commander of Quebec 
sector from 1996 to 1998, later criticized the imposition of regular 
course lengths, timing, and standards on class-A leaders: it could 
only increase attrition. ‘The part-time soldier is not the same as the 
full-time. You can’t expect the same from them,’ he said.*? When 
deploying as class-C (full-time contract) as needed, reservists could be 
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brought up to standard. Therefore, Forand said, it was not necessary 
to impose equal standards on the majority of class-A reservists. 

With similar logic, Hunter persuaded Baril that leadership ‘suc- 
cession’ should be removed from unit evaluations at that stage. Re- 
serves 2000’s co-chairs felt a palpable change in the working groups. 
They had a place at the table. Judging by the minutes,* these early 
meetings generally went this way: First, Land staff would propose 
some measure long believed by regulars to be the solution to some 
reserve problem. Next, Reserves 2000 co-chairs would explain why 
the proposal might seem like a good idea to an outsider, but most 
likely would not work in practice. The regulars would relent. And 
finally, the outcome tended to favour Reserves 2000 viewpoints — at 
least on paper. It was a singular opportunity for staff officers to learn 
face-to-face about the reserve experience as lived by reservists. ‘Our 
concern was getting the information to the senior command struc- 
ture,’ said Peter Lloyd.*° If so, then things were looking up. 

The Command Working Group seated Cameron, Hunter, and 
two representatives of the Council of Honorary Colonels opposite 
Baril, with his deputy, MGen Bill Leach, and the ‘reserve advisor,’ 
Col Robie MacDonald. In Central Area, Pryer, Forsyth, Ernie Levis, 
Ken Willcocks, and John Selkirk sat opposite MGen Stephenson in 
the chair, with the deputy commander, BGen Petras; former Toronto 
District Commander Dave Rive; Col T. Marlor, commander of the 
London district; and LCol W. Wallace, acting commander of North- 
ern Ontario district. 

In Western Area, Dr Borden Bachynski, an orthopaedic surgeon 
and well-known Regina philanthropist, former Regina Rifles officer, 
former CO of 19 Medical Coy and HCol of 16 (Regina) Medical 
Coy, joined Gary Solar, Bill Dow, Bob Gibson, and John Fraser op- 
posite their regular counterparts in a working group chaired by Col 
Lee Thompson, with the Area Commander, MGen Bruce Jeffries, his 
deputy, BGen Kenneth Quinn,** and chief of staff Col Andy Leslie 
on the regular side.*” 

In Quebec, Pierre Boucher represented Reserves 2000 with Col 
Pierre Richard and (via telephone from the U.S.) George Javornik. 
Richard was a retired regular and president of the Canadian Forces 
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Logistics Association and HCol of 51 (Montreal) Service Battalion in 
St. Hubert. In Atlantic Area, Peter Lloyd was joined by Gerry Mer- 
rithew and Jack Marshall, who had retired from the Senate in 1994, 
opposite the regular staff.°* 

If Petras had positive memories of these meetings, others did not. 
The way a number of former reserve advisors recalled the events, it 
was just a series of ultimatums and threats from Reserves 2000: ‘co- 
operate with us, give us what we want, or we will go to the minister 
again and you will be screwed.’* It is hard to reconcile the latter ver- 
sion with Petras’ memory that they were ‘professional’ and ‘serious.’ 


On November 21, Doug Young announced Baril’s reserve viability 
review before the Commons standing committee on defence. Militia 
units would be guaranteed ‘at least three years’ to meet ‘criteria that 
have been discussed with, and agreed to by, the Reserve community.’ 
The outcome would preserve ‘a strong national presence, including 
in rural areas,’ Young said. “There should be no surprises for any- 
one!" 

The minister repeated there would be ‘no immediate change’ to 
units; a review of the Supplementary Ready Reserve (really a list of 
retired members) would occur ‘after mobilization plans are complet- 
ed.’ It was one of Young’s few mentions of mobilization: presumably 
he was expecting the CF to produce the ‘plans.’*! It seemed logical to 
militia supporters, then, that development of a mobilization plan re- 
mained fundamental to the minister’s vision for reserve restructuring.” 

Young also said the paid ceiling — the annual planning strength 
for the militia’s part-time pay — would rise from 14,000 to 18,500, 
with the ‘flexibility to expand even further to 20,500.*? He added: 


Our goal is to have a new, reinvigorated Militia structure in place by 
November 1999, three years from now. ... We are well on our way to 
establishing a Reserve Force that is both more operationally effective 
and more efficient. ... The ultimate key will be for all members of the 
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Canadian Forces, Reserves and Regulars, to work together as part of the 
Total Force. 


Pryer was chuffed: ‘Compare this situation with the scenario ar- 
bitrarily presented to reservists not quite two years ago,’ he wrote to 
officers of his unit, the Queen’s Own Rifles. ‘Reserves 2000 has had 
a dramatic and positive impact.’** Young promised a total 30,000 re- 
servists (across all elements) alongside 60,000 regulars in two years.* 

Present at the committee that day were VAdm Murray, the VCDS; 
Robie MacDonald, the army’s reserve advisor; and MGen Leach, 
acting commander of the Land Force.** They knew that words are not 
deeds. Would the government provide the funding? Or if not, would 
Young explicitly direct officials to figure out how to re-prioritize the 
defence budget in such a way as to strengthen the reserves? 

Young certainly gave the appearance of having ‘a firm grasp’ on 
the department. He fielded questions ‘with great authority,’ Hunter 
reported. Over-optimistically he and Cameron believed that they had 
now secured mobilization as the militia’s ‘primary’ task, followed by 
‘reasonable’ augmentation. 

‘The destiny of each unit is now very much in its own hands,’ 
Hunter wrote to members.*” And yet a hint of the future could be 
found in the penultimate November 8 draft in which Baril’s staff had 
described ‘our primary requirement’ in the Land Force as stage 1 and 
2 augmentation ‘while providing a framework for the implementa- 
tion of Stage Three.’ Only ‘for planning purposes’ would they lay 
down ‘a solid base for no-cost plans based on a corps structure for 
Stage Four national mobilization.’ 

If NDHQ insiders are to be believed, this was an indication of 
the staff’s desire not to let expectations outstrip what was feasible — 
rather than a secret desire to conspire to do less.*? Still, of Reserves 
2000's attitude to the minister it could be said, as Grand Moff Tarkin 
in ‘Star Wars’ says to Princess Leia as he is about to destroy her home 
planet: ‘You’re far too trusting.’*° 

If the term Corps structure was lifted straight from Reserves 
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2000’s submission to Dickson, it would appear to have been a sop, 
as it scarcely appeared again. Instead the Land staff began push- 
ing the ‘option’ of “Tactical Grouping,’ a ‘new concept’ that would 
‘more closely affiliate units’ while ‘maintaining unit integrity and 
regimental identity.’ 

What did tactical grouping mean? Hunter and his colleagues 
scratched their heads. ‘What is this really saying’? Did it imply ‘one 
unit under control of another?’ That would be fatal for the viability 
of the lesser unit, whose standing would plummet. It would be amal- 
gamation by another name. He tried getting the staff to delete ‘tac- 
tical grouping’ at least twice,*! but like whack-a-mole it stubbornly 
reappeared. 

Eight months later, staff had still offered no definition of ‘tactical 
grouping.’ Hunter wrote to Robie MacDonald, in April 1997: ‘There 
was discussion that this designation might be dropped. If not, it re- 
quires a clear definition ...’* 

By July, ‘a LFRR Task Force’ was ‘established to define “tactical 
grouping.” Even without definition, they were already prepared to 
state that, whatever it meant, it was most certainly ‘essential.’ Indeed 
they went as far as to describe it as ‘the key to retaining as many 
regiments as is affordable.’™ 

Ah, but how many was that? Not having developed a national 
plan based on threat scenarios, how could they know if 130-plus 
units was too many or too few? How many were required per city 
or town? How many in rural areas? With what roles and responsi- 
bilities? No one knew. It had not been studied except as part of a 
penny-wise ‘business case.’ 

The staff, in short, were working to implement an ill-defined con- 
cept according to a non-existent plan based on business planning, 
not based on a strategic vision of national interests. Even when de- 
fined as ‘the grouping of two or more like units to form a larger unit,’ 
who was to say that it must be ‘the preferred option’? Answer: it was 
‘unlike amalgamation’ because ‘two or more units are grouped with 
the intent of retaining all unit identities.** Cap badges, again. For 
some reason, Land staff baffled by Reserves 2000 assumed that that 
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would shut them up. 

Col ‘Cookie’ Gilchrist, contracted to design these menacing plans, 
admitted that ‘tactical grouping’ was ‘itself misleading.’ Because it 
was not ‘temporary’ but actually ‘more permanent’ and was ‘in- 
tended to create units that are effective command and training vehi- 
cles,’ sharing a single ‘best available’ CO and staff. He said the army 
should just call it ‘grouping.’** Aha! Straight from the horse’s mouth. 
But what proof was there that ‘larger organizations’ or ‘permanent 
groupings’ were ‘better suited to accomplish training than are cur- 
rent units’? What were the implications of stretching one CO and 
one staff even thinner? 

What units needed was ‘more resources,’ Don Pryer wrote, not 
a new structure; ‘measurably better officers and NCOs,’ not fewer. 
Why were they so confident that grouping would yield ‘maximum 
efficiencies’? Pryer put the question to LCol Colin Mouatt at Central 
Area headquarters.°° These staff solutions seemed like arbitrary as- 
sertions arising from Cookie’s cubicle. Six months later, Hunter was 
dismayed to find the concept ‘still alive.’°” 

When, towards the end of the year, the army released a ‘Report of 
the LFRR Task Force Tactical Grouping,’ LCol Wyn van der Schee 
remarked that it ‘appears very much like a proposal to disband units 
using a much more subtle approach.”** ‘LFRR’ was Land Force Re- 
serve Restructure. The end result would be the same, with conse- 
quences that Reserves 2000 could foresee. 

The LFRR cloud showed a silver lining when, in December 1996, 
LGen Leach, as acting commander, issued an ‘action directive’ reiter- 
ating that ‘mobilization capability is the fundamental reason for the 
existence of the Land Force Reserves,’ with a paid ceiling of 18,500. 
‘In order to support the LFRR process, funding will remain constant 
at the 18,500 paid ceiling level until FY 1999/2000.’*’ That sounded 
like a secure and level playing field for units as they tried to impress 
evaluators. 

For their part, Hunter and Cameron saw no reason to take off the 
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pressure. Reserves 2000 required ever more resources. Activities to 
December 1996 had cost $220,000 and that would rise to $250,000 
by March 31. They had raised $160,000 during the year but would 
by the spring need a further $85,000 to maintain the contract with 
MacPhee Jesson.” 

Reserve units now had little choice but to get busy earning 
performance points for their ‘interim report card’ in early 1997.° 
This became a massive palaver. Getting 90% of unit members to 
complete ‘Warrior’ training during the coming year would earn five 
points; 75% of members, four points; 60%, three points, and so 
on.” They could earn a score for ‘effective strength’ by subtracting 
‘personnel on TAF’ from ‘personnel assigned to the TAE structure’ 
and multiplying the result by five.’ There was a double penalty 
for ‘non-performance’ in training, combat-readiness, and so on. 
However no points were awarded when augmentees left a unit to go 
on class-B — nor was there compensation when planners cancelled 
training courses, rendering units unable to meet the standard. 

Aware and experienced regulars understood the problem. LCol 
Daniel R. Drew, a regular who had commanded D Coy of 2 PPCLI 
in the Medak Pocket in 1993 and later served in Afghanistan, had 
written about it. Volunteers for augmentation were, he wrote in 


bee ee 


often the most capable and motivated members of those units. They are 
typically the cream of the junior leadership and the effects [on Reserve 
units] of their loss as reinforcements to the Regular Army could be noth- 
ing but negative [for those Reserve units ... as] the majority of Reserve 
units would be, in the short term, left hollow, unable to train and unable 
to generate any further reinforcements. 


When it came to low recruitment, it was easy to blame units. But 
in fact, the centralized CF bureaucracy controlled recruiting. It was a 
‘purple’ function, beyond the reach of any organization (army, navy, 
etc., or even another purple trade like medical) who actually needed 
the recruits. It was the stuff of legend. ‘We were told to recruit but 
given no resources,’ said MGen Dennis Tabbernor, a former brigade 
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commander, HQ Land Reserve advisor, and 26-year regular. He 
could claim about a year’s experience as a reserve unit CO in 1994- 
95 with the Royal Winnipeg Rifles, and a bit more as a regular officer 
commanding the reserve Lake Superior Scottish Regiment. This was 
more than most, and opened Tabbernor’s eyes to the predicament: 
units ‘were not even permitted’ by central authorities ‘to advertise 
in local newspapers.’ Citing quality control and other bureaucratic 
sensitivities, Public Affairs at NDHQ refused to allow ads specific to 
the reserves. 

When recruits did sign up, each file had to pass through bottle- 
necks including security and reference checks, and across the desk of 
a single medical officer at Camp Borden. Resources were short, but 
as far as Reserves 2000 could tell, the ‘iron majors’ were steadfast 
in their inflexibility.°° By mid-1996, to bring a recruit from his or 
her initial signature of intent to enrolment took six months, during 
which time units lost as many signees as they enrolled.*’ (The prob- 
lem here was generic bureaucracy not hostility to the reserves; the 
wait time for a regular applicant could, at times, be over a year.**) 

‘Recruiting,’ Hunter wrote, ‘is a severe problem’ for viability. 
‘Units must not be penalized if the system for recruiting does not 
function satisfactorily.’ As Manitoba co-chair Gary Solar,® who had 
successfully experimented with outside-the-box recruitment during 
his tenure at Militia Area Prairie headquarters in the 1980s, includ- 
ing placing successful ads in local newspapers, wrote to the minister: 
‘If recruitment is to be effective, someone who knows what they are 
doing should be in charge of it.’ Willcocks had the most colourful 
solution, which was to ‘cut, burn and destroy the present recruiting 
bureaucracy.’”! 

Frustratingly the Land staff’s energies stayed focused on the ‘re- 
duction of marginal facilities ... occupied by Land Force Reserve.’” 
Over that, at least, they had some control. Or did they? Did anyone 
stop to think that closing armouries before assessing units might be 
‘out of sync’? No one had yet defined ‘what is an ‘effective’ unit,’ let 
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alone a ‘marginally effective’ one, Hunter wrote. ‘Housing cannot be 
established until it is known what has to be housed.’” 

Thus ‘cause to initiate business case’ for ‘closure’ of a given 
‘marginal reserve facility’ was enumerated under ‘Property Facili- 
ties Guidelines’ such as ‘Building Size,’ ‘Wrong Location,’ ‘Poor Use 
of High Value Site.’ Why this obsession with micro-managing the 
‘business case sub-process’ of each and every unit and property?” 

To CF insiders it all seemed like good management, a legitimate 
attempt to bring order to chaos, said BGen Petras, deputy command- 
er of Land Force Central Area since 1996. They kept it up. Later, as 
Area Commander, MGen Walter Holmes, for example, 


visited all the armouries and found everything was ‘hit and miss’ wheth- 
er to restore or tear down and build a new armoury. So he decided to 
structure things better, and hence the business cases. There was nothing 
nefarious about it. The idea was to get a better handle on how to struc- 
ture these things properly.” 


The political fallout was predictable. Willcocks reported in No- 
vember 1996 that the Ottawa District was ‘looking at the viability 
of the Hasty Pee armoury in Cobourg,’ but were obviously doing so 
before evaluating the unit and its needs.” The 1911-vintage Niagara 
armoury was slated for closure without first assessing unit viability.”* 
Cases cropped up across the country. In Vancouver LCol Doug Gay- 
ton pointed out that the Bessborough Armoury on West 11% Avenue 
— targeted for sale by planners — had been privately-built in 1932 
and donated to the government only on condition that it remain a 
military building in perpetuity.” The staff were forced to back off.*° 

Hadn’t Baril put a stop to this nonsense? Willcocks added 
wryly: ‘It’s just possible’ that ‘Ottawa is months behind on its mail, 
including the cease and desist orders.’*! In any case, did the military 
keep a comprehensive list of the 200 armouries it owned or what 
sort of equipment they contained? Apparently not. ‘No list exists,’ 
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said Public Affairs spokesman Capt Guylaine Coderre.** But how 
could there be no list? Central Area had one, with square footage (in 
metres), operating costs, date built, and ‘potential and population 
base,’ published as an annex to BGen Bryan Stephenson’s 60-page 
Reserve Restructure booklet of 1996.°*° 

A future Land Reserve advisor in Ottawa had his doubts too. 
Rather than make ‘arbitrary and unilateral closings,’ wrote BGen 
Quinn, deputy commander of Western Area, the army should 
conduct ‘a comprehensive review of facilities ... synchronized with 
the evaluation of units’ and with ‘accurate costings.’*4 In 1997 there 
was a ‘moratorium on closures.’® But the tinkering went on: ‘Salmon 
Arm Armourty ... proposal received,’ ‘Windsor Armoury ... Business 
Case received,’ Kitchener-Cambridge Armouries ... CLS approval 
in principle,’ Simcoe-Brantford Armouries,’ ‘Sackville Armoury,’ 
ditto.8° None of these, as far as the documents indicate, was based 
on a strategic analysis of defence needs or on consultation with 
civic authorities or unit support networks — only what was ‘most 
economical’ for DND in the short run.*” 


Combat Service Support (CSS) was afflicted by similar back-to-front 
planning. These 20 reserve units specialized in transportation, sup- 
ply, and logistics. Regional differences in geography, demography, 
and history meant that there were five in the Atlantic Area, two in 
the Quebec sector, six in Central Area, and seven in Western Area.*® 
For bean-counters, this was an intolerable lack of symmetry. 

But which units were actually viable? Which were struggling? 
When the Land staff began to take a renewed interest in reserve CSS, 
a lack of elementary housekeeping was revealed. Early in 1996, the 
units found themselves singled out for immediate amalgamation into 
nine units.*? The big idea, as became clear in time, was ‘to fit the 
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brigade group structure’? symmetrically, one CSS unit per brigade.”! 


Traditionally each CSS unit had ‘composite’ roles to provide great- 
er versatility. Transportation, supply, and logistics were combined in 
each unit. Under the new plan each would specialize in one limited 
‘functional’ role. The result would be ‘the loss of an all-round service 
battalion capability in any of the three,’ wrote Jack Clarry, a Second 
World War and Royal Canadian Army Service Corps veteran, and 
in civilian life a barrister with McCarthy Tetrault, when he heard 
about a Central Area plan to group CSS. With ‘no opportunity for 
field training as a service battalion,’ each unit would lose ‘the ability 
to think and train’ as such.” 

If this plan went ahead, senior ex-reservists feared that their units 
would be shorn of officers and reduced to ‘operational and segmen- 
tation cells of specialists,’ mostly lower ranks ‘servicing other reserve 
units’ or augmenting regulars. ‘It does not make sense in an area 
like Metropolitan Toronto,’ Clarry wrote, ‘not to have a full range 
of battalion functions and trades open for Militia recruitment and 
training.’’? CSS units required access to particular equipment, train- 
ing, and courses. 

Reserves 2000 warned that the plan ‘appears to have merit at first 
glance’ but restructuring should be held off until they were properly 
evaluated.”* Combining CSS units made sense ‘conceptually,’ Hunter 
wrote, but ‘structurally’ it actually went ‘against the Brigade mod- 
el.’?> ‘These radical changes warrant much further examination and 
involvement,’ wrote John Murphy, HLCol of 25 (Toronto) Service 
Battalion.” 

Land staff, however, already deemed the change ‘essential.’ In 
January 1997 MGen Stephenson told Murphy that no honoraries 
had objected when they were briefed (twice, apparently) the previous 
June.”” Murphy countered that they had ‘not been briefed.’ Indeed it 
had been ‘implied’ at the last working group meeting that these plans 
were ‘on hold.’” 

Col Pierre Richard, a career logistician, weighed in too: ‘Why are 
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Area Commanders going ahead with plans to disband and consoli- 
date Service Battalions at this stage?’ Existing ‘composite’ battalions 
should be retained rather than transformed into ‘functional’ ones.” 
By April, Stephenson was still assuring Murphy that there were 
‘many pieces of the restructure puzzle to be fitted in place,’ and that 
‘the final solution will fit within the overall plans for the reserves and 
the Army as a whole.’!”° 

Then there were the “Task Forces.’ In the tangled web of reserve 
restructuring, Stephenson was himself taken by surprise. Late in 
1996 he criticized ‘the perception, or possibly the reality’ that staff 
at various levels were ‘creating a bureaucratic process based on “task 
forces”’ that would pre-approve ‘which business cases may be pre- 
sented to Area Working Groups.’ These ‘new initiatives’ had giv- 
en rise to ‘ambiguity’ and contravened ‘the open, consultative ap- 
proach’ that Baril had ordered.!*! ‘LFRR Task Forces’ were not part 
of the ‘Commander’s Intent.’ 

As was now becoming a familiar pattern, Land staff claimed that 
they had consulted ‘some portions of the larger Reserve community.’ 
Unconvinced, Stephenson checked with Hunter, whom he bumped 
into on December 2 at an Empire Club event.'” Sure enough, Hunter 
hadn’t heard of task forces either.!° 

Stephenson warned his Central Area staff of ‘significant problems’ 
owing to ‘several terms that are not defined and [may] lead [to] mis- 
interpretation.”!% Talk of ‘task forces’ was ‘news to me.’ He rebuked 
MacDonald, the reserve advisor, and his own staff, and alerted Area 
commanders across Canada: ‘task forces,’ he wrote, appeared ‘to 
contravene the open, consultative approach we have been directed 
to adopt.’!° And who had set the ‘1 Feb 97’ deadline? None of it 
had been discussed. As BGen Petras commented: ‘I never had a prob- 
lem with Reserves 2000 as long as you explained what you were 
doing. Otherwise you lost trust.’!°° While working groups included 
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Reserves 2000 representatives, these new task forces did not. 

More than a year later there were still ‘a number of task forc- 
es,’ Hunter wrote, ‘working on a variety of issues.’ Indeed, a doc- 
ument signed by Leach on December 20, 1996 had said, almost in 
passing, “Task Forces will be formed’ out of ‘Regular and Reserve 
Force representatives.”!°” But Baril authorized them officially only 
on July 2, 1997.18 Reserves 2000 was not invited. And thus the old 
problem persisted: ‘There is not enough broader Militia community 
involvement at the early stages,’ Hunter explained to John Fraser, 
the former Speaker of the House of Commons, ‘with the result that 
the direction of the reports coming forth [does] not fairly reflect the 
Militia point-of-view.’!” 

The army’s ‘Unit Viability Evaluation — Land Force Reserve Re- 
structure,’!’° then, had the usual flaws. Where Robie MacDonald 
had written, ‘Land Force Reserves may not require all of its exist- 
ing units in their present configuration,’''! Hunter countered: ‘What 
does this mean? What does Land Force Reserves require? Has this 
been established or defined?’ No end-state had been discussed; how 
could the army know what was required to reach it? Also ‘still con- 
fusing’ were references to ‘tactical grouping’ and TAE without put- 
ting support in place. Hunter added: ‘A unit must not be allowed to 
fail if appropriate funding is not provided.’!” 

At the centre of the web of perplexity sat a familiar character: 
Bruce ‘Cookie’ Gilchrist, who had good networks and the ability to 
‘staff check’ his work.' He now held the title of ‘Chair of the Land 
Force Reserve Restructure Working Group.’!* And Cookie had a 
finger on every thread: he was a member of CSS task force ‘phase 
two,’ and the Land Force reserve ‘desired structure’ task force; he 
chaired the ‘infantry reserve support weapon requirement’ and 
‘tactical grouping’ task forces; and he co-chaired the ‘mobilization 
concept’ task force — all without input, however, from experienced 
unit ex-officers. 

These little groups bandied about questions such as: ‘Should the 
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current 19 service battalions be amalgamated?’ ‘Recommend a defi- 
nition for ‘tactical grouping’ ... Can tactically grouped sub-units 
survive as regimental organizations?’ ‘Recommend training policies 
... which [meet] the augmentation requirement for Stages One and 
Two of Mobilization. Recommend training policies for Stage Three 
of Mobilization as required’? — recommend, recommend, recom- 
mend.' All of this poorly-informed guff would go into a unit’s busi- 
ness case for survival. 

Behind it all was the new ‘technocratic’ approach with its ‘focus 
on processes, strategies, systems management, and the application of 
corporate business practices,’ as Maj Robert Near described it. The 
‘lexicon [was] filled with sloganeering and new age jargon such as 
‘managing change,’ ‘transforming the culture,’ ‘visioning,’ ... ‘shed- 
ding baggage,’ in which ‘soldiers are no longer soldiers but “clients” 
or “customers.”’''® 

Bob LaRose, a retired regular MGen supporting Reserves 2000, 
diagnosed the problem this way: 


... the Canadian Government gave way to the ‘managerial revolution’ 
of recent decades and accepted the ill-advised measure of infusing the 
military structure with supposedly superior management ‘a la MBA’ and 
thus initiated the downward spiral of military leadership. The crowning 
touch to this subversion was [deputy minister] Robert Fowler’s [use of 
the] expression of ‘my troops’ to the consternation of a majority military 
audience.""” 


Managerialism had flourished in the 1960s with the Glassco 
Commission and Paul Hellyer’s push to civilianize the armed forces. 
While there were practical benefits to exposing officers to management 
competencies, such as requiring an end-state and strategic plan for 
projects, the notion that there is a generic science of ‘administration’ 
that works regardless of what is being administered often leads to 
a kind of hyper-rational irrationality.’ But the military is unique; 
is not the same thing as Public Works or Fisheries and Oceans: In 
no other department do members sign up for ‘unlimited liability,’ 
the possibility of being deployed into hostilities at the risk of life 
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and limb. That places a distinct obligation on the government and 
Canadian society to prepare and equip troops properly. 

Moreover generic bureaucracy, a managerial elite,'’? became an 
avenue through which politically-driven fashions were increasingly 
imposed on the CF by politicians and bureaucrats, disguised as 
‘efficiency’ but imposing non-military objectives such as ‘equality’ or 
‘social justice’ that might even undermine effectiveness. The Treasury 
Board in particular saw every department as ‘the same,’ ignoring the 
unique requirements of a military organization.'”° 

What Reserves 2000 saw was the ‘management’ approach. ‘All 
our [reserve] activities have to be justified as in a business plan,’ 
wrote a rueful Ken Willcocks. Perhaps it would help. It was ‘reason- 
able I guess — if we are funded.’!*! There was the rub. Where might 
that elusive funding come from? 
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A Broken Link? 


AN ELECTION YEAR - RESERVES 2000 CALLS FOR AN ‘OPERATIONAL’ 

(NOT MANAGERIAL) APPROACH - ANOTHER STAFF PLAN - ENTER 

ArT EGGLETON - MGEN BRUCE JEFFRIES’ STRANGE PAPER - LGEN 

BitL LEACH TAKES $16.9 MILLION - THE MINISTER’S MONITORING 
COMMITTEE - POLICY VS. ACTIVITY 


ohn Selkirk observed early in 1997, in a note to BGen Don Pryer, 

that ‘the power of the Militia today is almost totally political, and 

. it takes time to bring it to bear.’ Conversely, ‘the power of the 
Regular is in having control of the budgets ... 


His power can be used to destroy us through neglect, in a few short 
months. We have already noted this happening in the comparison of the 
strength authorized by the Minister to the funding levels allocated. Un- 
less we can bring our power to bear soon, the current financial situation 
will result in even lower Militia strengths, which will then be used to 
justify the elimination of units.! 


It was the politicians, of course, who determined the overall de- 
fence budget on the advice of the department. But those defence dol- 
lars, too few, were distributed among 20 top-level generals and bu- 
reaucrats of whom the army commander was only one. 

None of the 20 ‘level one’ officers had the reserves as a signifi- 
cant priority. But in a federal election year Selkirk saw ‘a window of 
opportunity,’ a ‘once-in-a-lifetime’ chance. The regulars’ reputation 
was at a low. The voters were ready to hear ‘sound arguments that 
an Army that is largely Militia can be a better Army than the current 
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one.” And he hoped to turn the Land Force ‘upside down to create 
a large and effective Militia supported by a small Regular Army.” 

This notion seemed far-fetched in the context of large, profession- 
al, bureaucratized modern armies, and the idea of a predominantly 
reserve army never gained wide acceptance either in political or mil- 
itary circles. ‘Utter madness,’ Granatstein called it.* But in a country 
like Canada, a military and super-military case could be made for a 
large Army Reserve supporting and extending the reach of a lean, 
properly-funded professional army with less top-heavy headquarters. 

And since the Canadian Forces needed to add thousands more 
personnel to sustain a wide array of operations while working within 
a limited budget, Selkirk reasoned, and since it would be impossi- 
ble to persuade Canadians to support adding 26,000 regulars — the 
only way to address the shortfall in requirements was to dramatical- 
ly increase the part-time forces to 45,000: 


To meet the demands of stage three requires an adequate base and one 
of 45,000 would provide that. ... We calculate that stage three requires 
the equivalent of a corps. Finally at stage four Canada must be prepared 
to field more than only a corps as is suggested in the VCDS planning 
guidance.* 


Surely, having formed such a Corps by 1918 with a population of 8 
million, the Canada of 1997 could schematize at least that much in 
a mobilization plan? 

The minister had questions too but of a different order: even more 
blue-sky and, with his brief experience on the job, rather jejune: 
‘What should be done to ensure in future effective military forces?’ 
And for answers Doug Young turned neither to regulars nor reserves 
but to ‘experts,’ choosing four professors familiar to consumers of 
defence news and military history: J.L. Granatstein, David Bercuson, 
Desmond Morton, and a Quebec counterpart, Albert Legault, the 
director of the Institut québécois des hautes études internationales 
since 1977. 

Granatstein had served on the Dickson Commission. He and 
Morton were well-known military historians often on television. 
Each had attended RMC and served ten years in the regular army — 
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and each believed this made them well-informed about the reserves. 
Bercuson, a University of Calgary historian, had co-authored with 
S.F. Wise a fine little book critical of ‘The Valour and the Horror,’ 
the McKennas’ CBC documentary, some of which they called ‘pure 
fiction.’® He published Significant Incident: Canada’s Army, the Air- 
borne, and the Murder in Somalia in 1996. For his part Legault was 
a noted Quebec authority on defence, the United Nations, and nu- 
clear disarmament. 

‘Historians to analyze Forces’ was not a headline that would strike 
much terror into senior officials.’ Still, Young wanted external advice 
on ‘Management and command,’ the ‘military ethos and discipline,’ 
‘the officer corps,’ ‘the place and role of civilians,’ and ‘most impor- 
tantly, the issue of responsibility and accountability in the military.’”* 
And when he summoned the ‘four wise men’ as the reserve-friendly 
Canadian Institute of Strategic Studies director BGen Jim Hanson 
called them,’ it seemed clear that Reserves 2000 had better get its 
oar in the water too.'° Hunter and Cameron drew on advice from 
Hanson, Selkirk, Kirby,’ MGen Frank Norman,” and others and 
submitted their own carefully-written paper ‘Putting the Nation in 
National Defence’ to Young in March. 

In their paper Reserves 2000 called on the military to replace its 
current ‘managerial’ approach with an ‘operational’ one. As Kirby 
wrote to Tom Dimoff, Young’s staffer: 


I see that your stated goal of ‘efficient and effective military forces’ asks 
for analysis under five headings. All, to me, are managerial categories: 
administrative, bureaucratic, confining. ... What is really needed is what 
I would call operational analysis: honest analysis of whether the Army is 
‘able and ready to function’ in its primary role, preparing in peacetime to 
fight in defence of Canada in war.” 


Reserves and regulars represented two different cultures, Hunter 
wrote: ‘The Militia could and should be more than just a flawed 
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reflection of the Regular army. It must be the basis for mobilizing a 
national army in the event of war.’4 

When Young’s experts reported to him in March,’ they roundly 
condemned the military’s rampant anti-intellectualism, weak ethics 
and poor accountability. ‘The level of education’ among officers ‘left 
a great deal to be desired’ in a country ‘which considers itself a mod- 
el’ democracy, wrote Legault. Granatstein cited the ‘alarming medi- 
ocrity’ of the officer corps, their education level ‘one of the worst in 
the western world.’ Bercuson found them ‘weak in history, in theory, 
and in practical application of military strategy. ... Strategic thinking 
and long-term planning are lacking both among officers and within 
the CF in general.’ Morton said ‘every officer’ should have at least an 
undergraduate degree and as a profession the military ‘should not be 
content with less.” These comments began a lengthy, and ongoing, 
struggle after 1997 to raise and maintain intellectual standards in the 
military that still had not been decisively won 20 years later, even in 
2015.'° The wise men, alas, had little to say about the reserves. 

With the regulars on their usual course, reports began flowing in 
from reserve units once again that budgets were ‘still abused’ — in- 
deed in Winnipeg, ‘slashed by one-third.’ ‘Despite assurances,’ Sel- 
kirk wrote to Reserves 2000 members, ‘reductions are occurring.’!” 
As Hugh Stewart related after conversations with unit officers, 
‘frankly if they cannot get us in a direct assault, i.e. downsizing by 
restructuring, it is death by a thousand cuts.’'® ‘What a crock!’ he 
lamented. At the end of three years of reduced funding, ‘our masters 
will be able to stand before us and say, hey guys you have a problem, 
you can’t hack it.’ 

The clincher was various levels of headquarters’ tendency to re- 
duce militia paid days. Baril had set training for which a reservist 
could be paid at 65 days per year. But Area and District (and in fu- 
ture, Brigade) commanders were in the habit of siphoning off funds 
to build their own empires, hiring more headquarters staff, few of 
whom benefited reserve units. Then, as pundit Hugh Segal pointed 
out, reservists went for weeks and months without pay, a situation 
he called ‘tragic to the point of comedy.’”” 
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By the time the command levels had taken their pound of flesh, 
COs attempting to train their troops during the unit evaluation pe- 
riod were getting only 36 days per soldier, and in many cases fewer. 
‘I don’t think any brigade or any serving soldier in Canada did get 
his 36 days’ in 1998-99, Peter Cameron told MPs in his December 
1998 committee testimony. “That’s because of the budget cuts that 
were downloaded to the militia, which means the units and soldiers 
on the floor.’”° It was unclear what Baril was doing, if anything, to 
ensure funds got down to units. 

As for Young, in the coming election he might not even keep his 
seat in Parliament, let alone his ministry. And even if he did, he had 
gone on record saying there was ‘no crisis’ in the armed forces — not 
in the leadership; not even in the reserves. As Dale Grant lamented, 
the government ‘still believes it can build a new military future with 
most of the same people at the top, the same institutional mind set.’?! 
It ‘boggles the mind.’ But there weren’t many votes to be gained in a 
showdown with the generals. Perhaps Selkirk’s hopes for the election 
campaign were unrealistic. 

Parliament was duly dissolved on April 26, 1997 and the vote 
held on June 2. Shortly before Chrétien dropped the writ, Young 
vowed that the military would hire 3,500 ‘young Canadians’ in the 
regular forces and 8,000 reservists.”” It was another promise to in- 
crease the size of the reserve as a youth employment program. But 
despite Selkirk’s hopes, the military was ‘noticeably absent’ during 
the campaign — not even ‘one mention,’ defence reporter David 
Pugliese wrote. 

Young had cleared the decks by closing down the Somalia Inquiry 
on January 10, with a deadline to complete its hearings by March 
31, pushing its reporting date safely back to June 30, well past elec- 
tion day.*> Given the intense coverage of scandals in recent years, 
the public was sick of hearing about Canadian Forces problems at 
precisely the time when Reserves 2000 most needed them to listen. It 
was a ‘terrible irony,’ Grant wrote.”4 

When the votes were counted, Young did lose his New Brunswick 
seat, a martyr to his Unemployment Insurance reforms as Labour 
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minister and to the NDP’s Acadian candidate, Yvon Godin. The gen- 
erals had waited him out. 

On July 9, the Land staff fired its next salvo for symmetry, pro- 
posing a ‘theoretical model’ for the militia comprising nine armoured 
regiments, nine recce squadrons, nine field artillery regiments, nine 
air defence batteries, and 27 infantry units, with requirements for 
reserve Signals, medical, engineer to follow, across the nine brigades 
and a paid ceiling of 18,500.7° MacDonald and Gilchrist planned 
only reductions: “There is no easy answer ‘to reduce’ the Reserve in- 
fantry from 51 to 27 units,’ they wrote: ‘While this is a difficult issue, 
if the Regimental aspect is removed, the problem is limited to that 
of reducing from 57 to 59 mission elements 54 [sic]. Within the 54 
mission elements, it is possible to retain all existing Militia infantry 
regiments should that be desired.’ How so? ‘Tactical grouping is the 
key to retaining as many regiments as is affordable...’*° It was ‘an 
alternative to amalgamation.’”” It would also be necessary to ‘ad- 
dress the issue of serving Reservists who become surplus to the new 
structures’ — though ‘prior to Nov 99 no Reservists will be forcibly 
retired,’ 

Reserves 2000’s leaders wondered who these surplus reservists 
were? When they got wind of MacDonald’s report, the staff char- 
acteristically claimed that it ‘did not exist’ although of course it did 
and eventually came to light in April 1998. As is standard in bureau- 
cracies, if such internal planning documents are exposed and criti- 
cized the senior leadership can always plausibly deny their existence 
or deflect criticism by declaring that they were one set of propos- 
als among many, or had already been set aside.” If not, they could 
rumble forward to implementation. By August, Willcocks had heard 
rumours in eastern Ontario that planning staff were ‘still flourishing 
the big axe.’*° 

One contentious issue among many was reserve pay. Given that as 
minister, Young had assured the Commons standing committee that 
the size of the reserves would increase, it was reasonable to expect that 
the overall budget for militia pay for the fiscal year 1997-98 would be 
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held at least at the same level as in 1996. And Army planners knew it. 
As MacDonald wrote, ‘the structure is dependent upon funding being 
provided at the 18,500 level,’ which was to say $147.2 million for 
pay and O&M.*! This amount was vital to maintain a level playing 
field for the unit evaluations, which would be impossible if the budget 
were cut to $124 million and the paid ceiling reduced to 14,500.* The 
difference was a mere $23.2 million per year to ensure ‘no change to 
Militia funding during [the] three year evaluation period.’ Was it so 
much to ask? 


Chrétien launched a new cabinet on June 11. Art Eggleton, the for- 
mer trade minister, wound up in defence but it ‘was not his first 
choice.’*? He did not seem a likely defence minister, though in fact 
he had more exposure than most: a summer of basic training as a 
reserve artilleryman during high school with 42 Medium Regiment, 
one of the units amalgamated in 1965. 

Like many new defence ministers, he ‘seemed ill at ease and a little 
lost.’ Pressed by reporters, he ‘could only turn helplessly to Murray 
[the Vice Chief] for answers.’** Some sniggered when Murray public- 
ly called him ‘Mr. Eglinton,’ the name of a Toronto neighbourhood, 
avenue, and subway terminus. 

From conviction, expedience, or mere ignorance, Eggleton pro- 
fessed confidence in the high command. Shortly after being appoint- 
ed he said he would ‘prefer to make changes within the current sys- 
tem.’ Murray was a man of ‘integrity’ and ‘leadership.’ He was ‘not 
suggesting that there is nothing wrong with the current crop — not 
by a long shot,’ he told magazine entrepreneur Scott Taylor. ‘I believe 
we need to bring in some new blood.’ 

The question was whether he would make the effort required 
to make a difference. And while initial signs were not promising, 
Reserves 2000 had a personal ‘in.’ The new minister described 
MGen Reginald Lewis, a co-founder at the RCMI meeting, as ‘one 
of my best city bureaucrats.’ Lewis was, like Bill Leach (Land Force 
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Commander from 1997 to 2000), a logistics man. ‘When he didn’t 
want to bother Bill, he would call me,’ said BGen Kenneth Quinn, the 
Land Reserve advisor from July 1997. ‘He did a lot of networking 
behind the scenes’ and ‘he didn’t always agree with Reserves 2000.’°” 
It was one of the Army Reserve’s strengths (as remains true today 
and must continue to be so) that their honorary leadership includes 
people of both main political stripes. 

Thanks to Reg Lewis’s influence, Eggleton had the first of many 
regular lunch meetings with Cameron and Hunter on July 10.%8 
Lewis sometimes joined in. Eggleton later confessed that he believed 
augmentation to be the reservist’s primary role, rather than mobili- 
zation. But Reserves 2000 ‘educated me about the reserves,’ and con- 
veyed their ‘suspicions’ about what the army leadership was up to.°? 

They had quite a story to tell. But Eggleton was soon grappling 
with sexual harassment and office-expense scandals involving se- 
nior officers.*° As embarrassments to the regulars they seemed to 
strengthen the hand of Reserves 2000. But given those distractions, 
would Eggleton be able to focus on changing the way the CF operat- 
ed, rather than reacting to the crise du jour while senior brass waited 
for him, too, to move on? 

Then came another bombshell that, as usual, exploded near the 
reserves. In September Baril, the army commander, announced that 
the army’s ‘resource situation’ rendered ‘projected programmes ... 
unaffordable for FY 98/99 and beyond.’ A $110 million ‘resource 
shortfall’ would be ‘increasing in subsequent years as funding re- 
ductions to the Reserve Force account and new O&M costs take ef- 
fect.’*! He circulated 23 pages of financial tables entitled ‘Land Force 
Funding Model version ... Incorporating One-Time FY 98-99 Special 
Reduction Measures.’ 

A ‘one-time’ reduction? How many had there already been since 
1993? Baril was ‘convinced that mortgaging the future is not an al- 
ternative nor is an across-the-board reduction.’ The only alternative 
was that ‘we must consider reductions to the LF programme’ (a.k.a. 
the army). 

With a tough-talking minister gone, and the cash-strapped 
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regulars once again targeting militia units, Reserves 2000 needed to 
top up their war chest. Senator Jack Marshall, for one, wrote 341 
letters soliciting funds from Newfoundland companies for Reserves 
2000.* And in the spring of 1997, faced with a shortfall, Cameron 
and Hunter had already opted to try hosting a big fundraising event, 
a traditional regimental band spectacle.** 

The ‘Tunes of Glory’ military tattoo, held on June 15, 1997 at Maple 
Leaf Gardens, was a mixed success. It drew 8,000 spectators. Staged 
by a renowned choreographer, Trudy Moffatt, and co-produced by 
Larry Fullerton, a 37-year veteran of the 48" Highlanders, it was a 
classic blend of pipes and drums, highland dancing, and brass bands 
representing twelve regiments from across Ontario. They played old 
favourites like ‘Colonel Bogey’ and ‘Scotland the Brave,’ a reminder 
that ‘a lot of Canada’s history is tied to the military,’ as a Pipe Major 
and Warrant Officer with the 400 Squadron Pipes and Drums, Terry 
Cleland, told the Star.*® 

It was the kind of positive ‘PR’ of which the Forces could use 
more. But as a fundraiser for Reserves 2000, the event barely broke 
even, Cameron lamented, ‘leaving our debt unreduced.’*” Stepping 
forward, two private benefactors made interest-free loans to set- 
tle the ‘tattoo account,’ and they were now owed $55,000. In the 
summer, Hunter proposed to incorporate Reserves 2000 as a char- 
ity capable of issuing its own tax receipts.** Because charities could 
not, under the Income Tax Act, engage in political activities, they 
discussed assigning ‘political responsibilities’ to the ‘western group,’ 
the Alberta Militia Society. In the end they never sought charitable 
status. 

Jim Forsyth collected repeat and new donations. More units 
contributed. Hugh Stewart sent $4,700 in personal contributions 
from the Toronto Scottish regimental senate.*? D.F.B. Kinloch sent 
$1,000 from a trust maintained on behalf of the British Columbia 
Dragoons.°° B.F. Noonan, HCol of the 1% Air Defence Regiment in 
Pembroke, sent a $2,000 personal donation.*! Scotiabank’s executive 
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offices sent a $2,500.°* Garry Gould sent a personal cheque on be- 
half of the Sherbrooke Hussars.*? Approached by Bob Richardson, 
HCol of the Algonquin Regiment, Michael D. Sopko, chairman and 
chief executive officer of INCO Ltd., a mining company, promised 
$3,000" 

Reserves 2000 did not renew its contract with MacPhee Jesson 
that summer. They would no longer operate from prime real estate, 
at 1 Yonge Street, Suite 2000, where Cameron had chaired many a 
‘cross-country check-up.’ Instead another door opened. Hunter had 
by that time begun serving as Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Toronto wing of the Corps of Commissionaires, a non-profit 
security company. There happened to be free space in their building 
at 82 Church Street, and the organization relocated its nerve centre 
to number 82A. 

There were changes at NDHQ as well. There was a new Land 
Reserve advisor as BGen Quinn succeeded Robie MacDonald, in 
the summer of 1997. A Montrealer, Quinn had joined the Canadi- 
an Grenadier Guards in 1964 and served as class-A and class-B in 
units and headquarters across Canada.°** Rising through the ranks, 
he returned to Montreal as LCol commanding the CGG from 1976 
to 1979. Since 1991 he had served in Western Area, rising to BGen 
and deputy commander. 

In November Quinn sent Peter Cameron, and the chairman of 
the Council of Honorary Colonels, LCol J.D. Murray, a sweeping 
45-page paper written by Western Area commander MGen Bruce 
Jeffries. ‘Whither the Army Reserve: The Next Steps in Reserve Re- 
structure’ had been submitted to Baril on July 10, the same day that 
Eggleton first sat down with Reserves 2000.°° The paper is worth 
detailing as a product of the regular ‘official mind,’ one that could 
have been written many years earlier. 

Jeffries had received ‘substantial input from the senior Reserve 
leadership in the West,’ Quinn told Cameron, and ‘much of the con- 
tent’ was ‘supported by them.’ To Reserves 2000’s leaders, however, 
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‘Reserve leadership’ on the lips of regulars meant consulting head- 
quarters class-B staffers.*” Jeffries admitted as much: 


As there is a significant Reserve dimension [to Land Force leadership] it 
is essential that an informed Reserve perspective be applied to decision 
making at these levels. ... This does not appear to be a problem at Army 
headquarters, where the Senior Reserve Advisor and staff are well-posi- 
tioned to perform this function (emphasis added). 


The general seemed unaware of the perspectives brought to bear 
by Reserves 2000. Rather his views were shaped by his experience 
as Joint Force commander during the 1997 flooding and as 
Brigade commander in Bosnia in 1996. Previously he had served 
at army headquarters as DG Land Force Development, and then as 
commander of 2 Combat Brigade Group (2 Mechanized Bde Gp) at 
Petawawa. 

He was troubled by ‘outstanding problems’ with militia service, 
such as unspecified training commitments and freedom from oblig- 
atory participation beyond parade nights and weekends. Reservists’ 
‘length of service’ was ‘unpredictable.’ ‘It is impossible to plan on 
Reservists coming forward for operational taskings.’ They were un- 
reliable. It was an oft-heard regular complaint, even an obsession: 
until the ‘terms of service’ were changed to force reservists to show 
up on demand, they were largely useless.** 

But anyone familiar with reserve life knows that voluntarism is 
a sine qua non of the culture. Make service compulsory and most 
will quit; after all they have already chosen not to join the regular 
force. If recourse may be had to a founder’s enduring wisdom, Sir 
George-Etienne Cartier, the Dominion’s first Minister of Militia, per- 
ceived that reserves were voluntary of necessity. In 1868, ‘almost 
every fit Canadian male belonged to the “reserve militia”’ of 40,000, 
he wrote. But ‘unless service was a matter of choice in Canada,’ 
Cartier advised, ‘the militia would wither and die.”*? What made the 
army of 1997 believe that had changed? 

Apart from the ‘initial’ recruiting intake, Jeffries complained, re- 
serve units could do little but augment the regulars. Reservists were 
‘an inappropriate instrument’ for ‘aid of the civil power’ under Part 
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VI of the National Defence Act. They would never be mobilized be- 
cause ‘activation ... could only be contemplated in the event of a 
national emergency so extreme that full conscription would also be 
entertained.’°° Moreover, 


Logic asserts and history confirms that the Canadian Government is un- 
likely to ever mobilize a Reserve unit and its personnel particularly in the 
war-fighting context which is the Army’s primary focus. ... The idea that 
volunteer Reservists can produce formed elements of up to sub-unit size 
for service in mobilized units is equally suspect. ... Viewed in a historical 
perspective, the entire concept of the Reserves as a ‘framework’ for ex- 
pansion is questionable.°! 


In the eyes of senior ex-reservists, Jeffries’ was a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Reserve units were under-supported and -trained, there- 
fore how could they do taskings that required support? Jeffries 
washed his hands of that: the regulars would serve ‘at least initially’ 
as the framework for expansion. Finally, he added: “There is little 
‘threat’ in being a Reservist,’ referring to the voluntary nature of 
their service. 

To Jeffries, this was the lesson of the Winnipeg flood-control 
operation in the spring of 1997: Reservists could choose to serve 
for only a few days or weeks at a time; it was a damned nuisance 
to regular commanders. But wasn’t he missing the point? A larger, 
better-equipped reserve with reasonable training opportunities, out- 
reach to employers, some advance notice, and the ability to serve 
with their own leadership and proper equipment with which they 
were permitted to train according to their own schedule with regular 
support: that kind of reserve, Selkirk argued, could produce higher 
morale and a more solid ethos, and thus personnel for taskings. A 
formula based on regulars’ contempt and compulsory service would 
deter, not attract. 

Jeffries’ paper reflected the familiar presumption that the regulars 
knew best. Official musings added to that impression. ‘Land Force 
Reserve Desired Structure’ was a fait accompli. It was ‘complete.’ 
The ‘Report’ was already being prepared.’ 

Some said Jeffries’ submission fizzled. ‘It did not go anywhere,’ Bob 
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Millar said. ‘I’m not sure why he wrote that,’ was Quinn’s remark. 
Hunter said simply that it had ‘some flaws.’ But it remained a reveal- 
ing expression of the ‘official mind.’ 

As if to confirm that, Bruce Jeffries was named Assistant Chief of 
the Land Staff, second in command of the army, on September 17, 
1997. Two days later he signed off on an army document affirming 
that the “Total Force,’ though not a ‘panacea,’ remained the ‘cor- 
nerstone.’ Reservists had ‘responded well to individual augmenta- 
tion requirements’ — though of course this was all that they were 
allowed to do. He followed with the familiar litany of symptoms of 
reserve weakness with no attempt to address the causes: ‘attrition 
rates remain high,’ ‘strengths are dwindling,’ there were ‘insufficient 
junior and senior leaders,’ and so on. And: ‘The Regular Force can- 
not spare the necessary person years (PYs)’ to give the reserve more 
‘full-time support.’®* Bingo. He had acute powers of observation — 
just no solutions. 

Also on September 17, Eggleton relieved the acting Chief of the 
Defence Staff, VAdm Larry Murray. And now Chrétien or Eggleton 
or both deemed LGen Moe Baril to be the man to ‘restore the trust 
and faith of the Canadian people in our armed forces,’®’ elevating 
him to Chief of the Defence Staff. LGen William C. (Bill) Leach be- 
came Chief of the Land Staff with Jeffries to back him up, and VAdm 
Gary Garnett the VCDS. Such was the command ‘team’ until the 
middle of 2000.° 

Leach, born in Sarnia, was a career regular with a long list of lo- 
gistics and supply, ordnance, and finance postings, and had served as 
ADM (Materiel) since 1994. If there was one thing he understood, it 
was bean-counting. If there was one thing he could be relied upon to 
do, it was surely to plan and allocate the army’s budget based on the 
resources available. For that reason, the next episode in the reserve 
saga was disconcerting. 

Jeffries’ September 19 ‘Land Force Reserve Restructure business 
case sub-process’ (it had come from BGen Quinn’s desk) would deal 
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with ‘marginally effective units.’ ‘Marginally effective’ was defined 
as those units ‘which, as determined by the consultative working 
group process, cannot possibly meet the standards for unit viability’ 
other than ‘by being re-roled, or grouped or amalgamated with an- 
other unit, prior to evaluation.’ Likewise, ‘marginal facilities’ were 
those ‘Reserve facilities which ... are clearly no longer useful or eco- 
nomically viable either due to exceptionally low usage rates or due 
to exceptionally poor condition.’ 

The problem was money, still. Leach and Jeffries had inherited 
a bigger-than-expected budget shortfall. So they helped themselves, 
without warning, to $16.9 million more of the reserve budget. The 
staff euphemism was ‘Special Resource Measures.’ The reserve term 
was ‘Regular Force slush fund.’ 

As Leach’s directive put it: ‘the Reserve Force Account will be 
reduced by $16.9M in O&M funds to contribute to overall afford- 
ability in the Land Force Operating Budget’ in 1998-99. The mud- 
dle (which one?) was over: ‘A variety of factors have now become 
clearer,’ he wrote in attempted explanation, including the ‘constant 
flow of new resource demands into the LF Programme without addi- 
tional funding,’ the need to ‘rationalize competing demands,’ and the 
necessity that ‘activities must ultimately be prioritized and funded 
accordingly.’”” Why ultimately? What was to be prioritized in the 
short run? 

Had the staff not seen it coming? Was it not the most basic CLS 
planning staff’s task to plan ahead? 

Leach based his ‘emergency plan’ on ‘comprehensive analysis’ 
and ‘options for change’ across ‘the entire spectrum of the LF Pro- 
gramme,’ following a ‘subsequently appropriate discussion between 
CLS and VCDS staff’? in order to produce ‘revised Special Opera- 
tional Resource Direction’ (SORD).”! And where the Reserves were 
concerned: 


Impact. Every effort has been made to maintain stability within the 
Reserve Force throughout this critical evaluation and restructure period. 
The paid ceiling will remain at 18,500. However, reduced O[perations] 
& M[aintenance] funds will have an impact which must be monitored. 
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Paid days would remain at 65 per year. But as noted above, half 
these ‘days’ of pay were siphoned off by headquarters before they 
reached the armoury floor. Quinn and Leach reiterated that the 
18,500 target would remain in place.” The paid ceiling, however, 
was irrelevant if units were prevented from recruiting and training. 
Cuts to Operations & Maintenance meant that unit commanders 
could do little outside the armoury: there could be no bus for a day 
or an evening at the range, for example. On this the only reassurance 
Quinn could offer was that he 


will be reviewing this situation so we can clearly identify the localized 
impact to offer all possible assurances that this situation will not put the 
current evaluation process out of balance. ... My staff and I will be moni- 
toring this situation closely to ... ensure [that LFRR and unit evaluations] 
remain focussed.” 


It was an empty assurance. Based on the available documenta- 
ry record, they could do little apart from ‘monitoring,’ ensuring 
that the ‘unit evaluations’ ‘task forces,’ ‘business cases,’ and ‘process’ 
plowed on.” But pressure was starting to build in the militia com- 
munity once again. 

With Reserves 2000 rattling the cages, Eggleton was hearing 
from caucus colleagues too. Joe Jordan, MP for Leeds-Grenville 
since 1997, warned that Unit Viability Assessments were ‘completely 
flawed’ because ‘the landscape’ had ‘changed midway.’ Whatever the 
minister intended, Leach’s funding decisions were sabotaging unit 
evaluations under his nose. Jordan wondered if there was ‘a culture’ 
among regulars that ‘the reserves’ gain is the regular force’s loss?’”® 
Clearly when regulars helped themselves to the reserve budget, the 
reserve’s loss was the regular’s gain, at least in the short run. 


Eggleton lamented the ‘persistent gap between regular and reserve. I 
wanted to bridge that.’””? The committees and working groups were 
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leading nowhere despite multiple meetings, documents and emails 
exchanged. Granatstein described it as a ‘dialogue of the deaf.’”® 

To end the impasse, Eggleton now introduced what Reserves 2000 
considered to be the most effective means ever with which to check 
senior brass machinations. On October 14, 1997, he announced the 
‘Monitoring Committee on Change in the Department of National 
Defence and the Canadian Forces,’ with Willard Zebedee ‘Bud’ Es- 
tey, a Second World War veteran and former Supreme Court judge, 
as chairman — later to be replaced by the former MP and House of 
Commons Speaker, HCol John Fraser. Eggleton gave them a two- 
year mandate to follow up on CF implementation on education, eth- 
ics, military justice, and other topics in four semi-annual reports, the 
first due in March 1998. 

Their reports did not, at first, encompass the Land Force Reserve 
Restructure (LFRR). But Fraser and the Monitoring Committee’s re- 
search director, Dr. Peter Archambault, nevertheless began to work 
professionally with Reserves 2000, sharing information and strat- 
egy. It made sense. The idea of a consultative committee had orig- 
inally been suggested to Collenette by Peter Cameron as long ago 
as May 1996: a pro-reserve ‘minister’s advisory board’ to ‘provide 
advice and counsel independent of the department and the Canadian 
Forces.’” 

Eggleton was prepared to wait for the outcome of the Unit Viabil- 
ity Assessments, of which he said: ‘final decisions will not be easy but 
I promise you every effort will be made to make [the outcome] fair 
and equitable.’*® Of that schoolmarmish phrase senior ex-reservists 
wrote, ‘the aspect of fairness is uppermost in our minds,’ but ‘when 
we see what is already going on, we strongly doubt that equity will 
prevail.’*! 

Indeed, Unit Viability highlighted a certain contradictoriness in 
the Total Force. If performance was ‘predicated on only one oper- 
ational readiness standard,’ as one serving officer wrote under the 
nom-de-plume of ‘George Orsyk,’ then measuring ‘viability’ by reg- 
ular standards could not be fair as long as regular pay was untouch- 
able but reserve pay frequently cut. There were in effect ‘two sets of 
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assessment criteria,’ Orsyk wrote, one for reservists and another for 
regulars, leading to ‘totally different’ conclusions.*” In short, there 
was no level playing field. 

Fraser quickly caught on to another unfortunate tendency: a 
breach between what the government had instructed the military 
to do, and what the Forces actually did. The auditor-historian Pe- 
ter Kasurak referred to the old Mobile Command habit of ignoring 
‘anyone outside itself,’ in the 1980s, as if ‘designing a force to please 
itself, not one designed to implement the policy elected officials had 
determined.’*® Fraser’s reports amplified that impression. The corpo- 
rate centre, the official mind, at NDHQ ‘from the beginning,’ Fraser 
wrote, ‘resisted accepting [reserve expansion] as policy.’** Reacting 
rather than planning strategically, they wrote, ‘the Department put 
the activity “cart” before the conceptual “horse.”’*° 


The defence team has applied tactical solutions to what it considers to 
be tactical problems. What the [Fraser’s Monitoring] Committee has 
stressed over its tenure is that the [Doug Young’s] reform program is a 
strategic challenge that requires strategic solutions.*° 


There appeared to be some fracturing around ‘the too often con- 
tentious link between public policy and departmental responsibili- 
ty.’°” Reserves 2000 hoped that the Committee’s mandate could be 
expanded to officially include LFRR (reserve restructuring). As the 
attempt to rescue a viable, better-equipped unit presence in every 
part of Canada seemed to lurch back to square one, Eggleton’s Mon- 
itoring Committee, fed information by units and by Reserves 2000, 
held out a chance of holding the high command to account. 
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Left: MGen Brian Vernon, the Central Area 
Commander, in 1993-94 largely precipitated the crisis 
that gave birth to Reserves 2000. He later resigned 
over scandals linked to Somalia and office furniture. 


Below: 

More adroit at ‘handling’ dissident ex-officers were 
MGen Bryan Stephenson (below, left), and David 
Collenette (right) as Minister of National Defence. 
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Left: BGen Larry Gollner in 
retirement. His secret report to the 
Commander of Mobile Command 

in 1994 proposed chopping the 
Militia in half, and would have led to 
the extinction of countless reserve 
regiments. 


Right: MGen Ed Fitch (in uniform) 
kept Reserves 2000 busy for five 
years while his superiors kept a 
tight grip on the purse strings. 
MGen Reg Lewis, a Reserves 2000 
co-founder, was an old crony of Art 
Eggleton’s but that did little to help 
the Reserves. 


Right: ‘Those 
bastards’ (L to 

R) Pryer, Hunter, 
Cameron, and Selkirk 
at work in the 80 
Church Street office 
about 1998. They 
fought NDHQ toa 
standstill — several 
times. 


Below: The old Royal 
Canadian Military 
Institute on University 
Ave. in Toronto: 
Where the Resistance 
was launched on 
December 28, 1994. 


IX 


‘They Just Kind of Diddled Along’ 


READY TO DEPLOY? - THE ICE STORM - EGGLETON PROMISES A 

MOBILIZATION PLAN - RESERVES 2000 WRITES ‘CANADA’S ARMY OF THE 

Future’ - BARIL’S SURPRISE - BGEN KEN QUINN’S ‘BATH AND SHOWER 

PLATOONS’ - THE ARMY RESERVE PLUMMETS TO 11,957 - THE FIRST 
‘UNIT VIABILITY’ RESULTS - LEACH ORDERS A ‘PAUSE’ 


es LGen Baril told the House of Commons committee when 
asked, on December 8, 1998, if he could ‘deploy a brigade 
group for an indefinite period of time within 90 days.’ An MP fol- 
lowed up with, ‘how do we do that without proper airlift or sealift?’ 
Baril replied: ‘I don’t think we would commit a brigade to any place 
in the world on our own...’ In other words, ‘no.’ 

As Roy Rempel, then 36, an author and former NATO fellow 
with a PhD in defence policy, and the Reform Party’s recently-hired 
researcher, wrote: ‘We know it’s not true, our allies know it’s not true 
and any potential adversary knows it’s not true.’ An internal DND 
study in 1990 had found that it would take 136 days to deploy 4 
Brigade from Germany to the Persian Gulf. And by 1998, 4 Brigade 
no longer existed. 

The Chrétien government had provided rotating contingents 
to Bosnia since 1996. Yet according to an extraordinary assertion 
by Maj Robert Near, author of the Army’s new keystone doctrine 
manual CFP 300, Canada’s Army, and LGen Dallaire’s special 
advisor on officer professional development, during a tactics seminar 
at CFB Gagetown in October 1998,’ these troops had required an 
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additional six months of ‘work-up training’ and ‘refurbishment’ to 
be ‘operationally ready’ — even though they were regulars housed 
on CF bases all year round. 

Six months? This was what a reserve soldier needed before deploy- 
ing. Indeed, MGen E.W. Linden told the Dickson Commission that 
class-A reservists could go on peacekeeping duties after 90 days of fo- 
cused training, ‘far more quickly than recruiting people from the street.’ 
As many as 4,500 reservists had deployed between 1989 and 1995.! 
BGen Robie MacDonald, the reserve advisor in 1995, echoed that ‘three 
months’ was sufficient.* Perhaps the gap between regular and reserve 
was narrower than the professionals were prepared to admit. 

In fact the regulars were shrewdly using pre-deployment as an op- 
portunity to train collectively at high levels at which they would not be 
able to train without the funding offered by deployments.’ Still, there 
were other signs that the ‘ready’ field force was not so ready. When 
2 PPCLI was preparing for its 1993 tour in Bosnia, some claimed 
that 13% of its soldiers were excused on compassionate or medical 
grounds.‘ This suggested that at least one in 10 full-time soldiers was 
non-deployable. 

In striking contrast, 45% of those who did serve in the battalion 
were reservists, of whom the Calgary Highlanders alone, at 196 all 
ranks, had provided 37 volunteers who took leave from their stud- 
ies or civilian profession. As Fred Mannix afterwards told a cavalry 
dinner, some regulars who were ‘committed to serve’ when called 
‘in fact do not show up.’ He claimed that ‘the cost of 13% no-show 
regulars’ would fund ‘three or four reserve units for a year.”° Indeed, 
an unpublished CF internal discussion paper in 1999 acknowledged 
that ‘a single Regular Force member is about as expensive as six re- 
servists,’ and ‘therefore, from a cost perspective alone, the Canadian 
Forces is interested [in] use of as many reservists as possible.” 

Maj Near had burst a balloon. ‘The truth of the matter,’ he said, 
‘is that this image of being ... fit to fight no longer holds up. ... The 
regular army self-image of being a combat-ready, quick reaction 
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force is dubious at best, and even then, only sustainable with help 
from the militia.’” 

Then came the Ice Storm of January 1998 that saw 14,622 troops 
mobilized across New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario. One- 
quarter of these, 3,725, were reservists from 14 units in Ontario, 
nine in the Maritimes and Newfoundland, and three in Quebec.® 
Senior ex-officers believed that 8,000 reservists had deployed.’ Some 
regulars now realized for the first time the value of local armouries 
as staging posts and emergency shelters. 

The Brockville Rifles had been supremely efficient, knowing inti- 
mately the local terrain and networks.!° That their CO, a local man, 
was still a LCol (and had not been down-ranked to Major in some 
previous Land Force reduction scheme), made it easier to command 
700-plus troops including regulars during the disaster." 

Local citizens, who otherwise seldom set eyes on the military, 
were impressed, as were op-ed writers. Here at last was some good 
news from the Canadian Forces, ‘a shot in the arm,’ wrote Neville 
Nankivell in the Financial Post.” Baril was grateful for ‘an opportu- 
nity to reinforce public faith in us.’ 

The ice storm also made plain that the Land Force could not have 
handled two such crises at once. That seemed a dire state of affairs. 
But given the scale of the reserve performance, Eggleton reaffirmed 
publicly that mobilization in a crisis was the ‘raison d’étre of the 
reserves’ though augmentation remained their ‘main employment in 
peace.’ He told one correspondent: ‘A national mobilization plan 
will be drafted and put into place as quickly as possible.’ 

But did the minister know what he was saying? When LGen Bill 
Leach, the Land Force Commander since 1997, cut $16.9 million 
from reserve funding in 1998/99, Eggleton defended the reduction 
as the militia’s ‘share’ of $134 million in cuts. Although the money 
was taken away before the Unit Viability Assessments were complete 
— something that could only vitiate the UVAs’ intended purpose — 
Eggleton attributed the move to ‘careful study.’ It was ‘correct in 
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that it is guided by’ Dickson’s report.‘ A more contorted Charlie 
Foxtrot would be hard to make up." 

To Selkirk it was ‘downright confusing.’!* Eggleton had guaran- 
teed stability for three years to ensure accurate evaluations. Besides, 
while regulars got a guaranteed salary, benefits, and pension, reserv- 
ists were paid only when they trained or deployed. A cut to militia 
pay had the direct effect of reducing both capability and earnings. 

Columnist Hugh Segal suggested putting ‘the entire high com- 
mand on the reserve pay system until the matter is fixed. My bet is, 
it would be fixed straight away.’!’ Instead the Treasury Board man- 
dated significant pay increases. A report on the 1996-97 fiscal year 
revealed that 417 regular officers got raises worth $4,520 on average 
and in 1997-88 some 293 regular officers got a raise of $3,340.'8 
Even when the TB increased reserve pay it did not necessarily mean 
part-time reservists took home more pay. If the rate of pay increased 
the full-time class-Bs would get proportionately more, leaving fewer 
dollars and thus fewer days of part-time class-A pay. 

It was unclear where the ‘dialogue’ was really going. LGen Leach 
assured Reserves 2000 that ‘no pre-determined end-state exists.’ 
Mobilization was back on the table. But looking over the latest army 
draft paper, Peter Hunter reminded BGen Kenneth Quinn, the reserve 
advisor, that in restructuring forces ‘it is essential that all that is done 
flows out of a Mobilization Plan, which you have not included.’” 

The honorary gossip mills were always active. What were those 
regular bastards up to? In January the rumours reached a climax, 
prompting Leach to complain that despite his instructions, ‘there 
continues to be recurring problems with alarming press articles’ and 
‘ministerial inquiries’ about ‘reserve initiatives that are being pursued 
outside of the LFRR process.’ He added: ‘I believe the difficulties we 
are experiencing are due in part to my direction not being followed.””° 
This strange echo of Baril’s helpless missives in 1996 suggested that 
the commander’s authority was weak or easy to ignore. 

The restructure had been ‘derailed once before,’ Leach said. The 
minister was ‘following this process very closely. ... 
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LFRR is not simply an army issue. We are restructuring a Canadian in- 
stitution that is deeply rooted in our communities across the country, 
has a very long and proud history and therefore has the interest of many 
stakeholders. We must ensure that we give the reserve community a fair 
chance to provide input ... if we ever hope to successfully complete this 
project. 


No steps should be taken ‘without my approval in writing.’?! 
Throughout 1998, however, Leach’s staff continued to prepare the 
‘business case’ for closing ‘marginal facilities’ such as the North 
Sydney Armoury,” Niagara Falls armoury (‘surplus’),**> Kitchener- 
Cambridge Armouries (‘alternatives to consolidate’),* and others as 
far afield as Salmon Arm, Simcoe-Brantford, and Sackville.” 

The King’s Own Calgary Regiment was told that the hangar they 
were ‘very pleased’ to have, the old RCEME 1 Bde workshop, was 
‘slated to be torn down’ as there were ‘no funds to repair the roof.’”° 
Numerous other armouries were ordered closed, such as Vancouver’s 
Beatty Street Drill Hall and Bessborough Armoury,” though within 
10 days Western Area reversed that decision.** There was plenty of 
micromanaging and backtracking going on but, as far as Reserves 
2000 could tell, little strategic planning or consultation. 

Leach had ‘spent the last year’ insisting that the army was ‘broke.’ 
He had little sway with politicians, his authority circumscribed by 
his superiors, the CDS and VCDS, and by the civilian side of the 
department under the Deputy Minister. He had ‘difficulty selling the 
existence of the problem to the centre.’ Generals could make de- 
mands, of course, and threaten to resign in protest — but then some 
lesser man would take my place: that was the way of thinking.”? That 
the man who compromises his beliefs to retain office is already the 
lesser man may not have occurred to some of them. 

Instead Leach said, ‘we are stuck with what we have.’*° It never 
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satisfied Reserves 2000. And again, they needed to pass the hat to 
respond. Selkirk had begun putting in two days a week at the new 
Church Street office. He had updated a 21-page contact list.7! From 
September 1997 to April 1998, Jim Forsyth collected $26,075 from 
the friends of 24 units.* The pattern was the same: ‘many’ gave 
‘very generously’ while ‘others have yet to be heard from.’ By the 
end of the summer they had at least $1,000 each from supporters 
of eight regiments in Toronto, nine in southwest Ontario, three in 
the Ottawa area, two in Quebec, six in Alberta, five in B.C., and 
one each in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Smaller donations were re- 
ceived from three units in the more cautious Maritimes.** Since 1995 
the biggest intake had been from Toronto (a cumulative $43,550); 
Alberta ($27,500); London and Hamilton ($16,000 each); Ottawa 
($15,000) and Montreal ($10,000); Northern Ontario and Mani- 
toba ($5,000 each); compared to $1,600 from Nova Scotia, $250 
from Newfoundland, and not a penny from New Brunswick. While 
clearly Ontario-led, they could just about claim national reach. 

On June 20, Selkirk presented a new strategic plan at a meeting of 
33 members, including most of the co-chairs, at Calgary’s Petroleum 
Club.*° He proposed a membership system at $100 per supporter. 
They agreed on eleven goals: to create a detailed militia model with- 
in a national plan; keep units and reservists informed; ‘monitor and 
scrutinize’ what HQ staff were really up to; ensure an ‘equitable and 
professional’ process; build Reserves 2000’s viability; expand its 
reach; incorporate as a not-for-profit; develop a political modus ope- 
randi; improve internal communications; and strengthen the profile 
of the army and the reserves.*° They relaunched the newsletter, Com- 
muniqué,*’ and mailed it to ‘close to 400 names,’ paid-up members 
and donors only, in November. 

The first priority was to establish credibility by developing 
high-quality policy papers. Mobilization would be the first topic, 
followed by structure, staffing, funding, the military’s place in society 
or ‘social’ paper, and ‘prudent defence.’ On the writing team were 
BGen Jim Hanson, BGen Ernest B. Beno, and Selkirk — three ex- 
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regulars, all staff-trained. Hanson had got his start with the Princess 
of Wales’ Own Regiment in Kingston, then transferred to EME, 
the Electrical and Mechanical Engineering Branch, of which he was 
Colonel Commandant from 1987 to 1990.°* He and Beno were both 
former directing staff at the Canadian Land Forces Command and 
Staff College. They shared their entire draft with BGen Kip Kirby. In 
Montreal, BGen Pierre Boucher oversaw the translations into French. 

‘One would be incorrect to describe the current Army as a “learn- 
ing organization,”’ Beno wrote in the first paper, Canada’s Army of 
the Future, released on December 8, not ‘at this time, although many 
of the components exist... 


... It would take a major shift in philosophy and a new openness to create 
a learning organization throughout the Army. A viable and meaning- 
ful mobilization plan can only be created, maintained and nurtured in a 
learning environment. A learning environment needs to be fostered in the 
Army in all activities ...°” 


The absence of an intellectual atmosphere at higher headquarters 
was noted by a former Chief of the Defence Staff from the 1980s: 


In my view, we have not in the CF fostered active, open intellectual en- 
quiry and the consideration of new ideas; the environment has even been 
anti-intellectual. ... There is an overriding obsession with hardware and 
institutional concerns, to the detriment of thought, and questioning con- 
ventional wisdom, in particular. One of my strong regrets is that I (like 
so many of my colleagues) never managed to control the relative trivia 
that dominated so much of our lives in order to be able to give adequate 
attention to the things that really matter.*° 


Did that inadequacy abate as time went on? In 1998 the CF dealt 
a terrible self-inflicted blow when they gutted the superb NDHQ 
library, discarding 30,000 volumes in the name of efficiency.*! It is 
difficult to fathom stupidity on such a scale — but that was how low 
Canada’s military leadership had sunk. As a shaken Capt Claude 
Beauregard, a public affairs officer with a PhD from Université Laval, 
said, it ‘tells a great deal about the value attributed to intellectual 
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activity.’ It was not ‘surprising,’ but it did explain 


why we are always busy settling profound issues at the last minute in- 
stead of thinking up solutions which would enable us to be innovative in 
several fields. ... The army has too great a tendency to consider those who 
think to be a nuisance.” 


Thinkers in the regular forces, mostly in the middle ranks, faced 
an uphill battle. Maj Robert Near said the doctrine he wrote for the 
army’s existence and approach to war-fighting, CFP 300 or Canada’s 
Army, completed in April 1998, was circulated — but quickly ‘stifled’ 
and not ‘followed up’ on.*? 

CFP 300 was the first doctrine to state that army is manoevrist, 
with corresponding principles, and, according to Howard Coombs, 
‘all the subsequent doctrines’ followed from it.** However, the heart 
of CFP 300 was chapter 2, ‘Professionalism and Ethos: The Army’s 
Essence.’ Its precepts were ‘Duty, Integrity, Discipline and Honour’ 
and ‘teaching what was morally expected of soldiers.’ Instead, by 
2019, the CF struggled with politically-correct impositions from 
above ill-designed to address disciplinary and ethical problems. In 
place of integrity and honour, the army offered ‘the trite slogan’ of 
‘Strong, Proud, Ready.’ It seemed that the ghosts of the 1990s were 
not altogether exorcized. 


In April, Reserves 2000 co-sponsored with the Canadian Institute of 
Strategic Studies a seminar on the ‘Army of the Future,’ held at the 
Canadian Forces College in Toronto.*® Eggleton put in an appear- 
ance and said the right things: he wanted ‘a robust national militia 
supported by a highly professional regular army’ both to ‘augment 
and sustain’ the regulars and ‘as a base for mobilization.’* 

LGen Leach spoke and took questions. But as one RCMI member 
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complained, they ‘had seen the same presentation at least 10 times 
before, by nine of Leach’s predecessors, and the same issues remain 
unresolved.’** Wyn Van der Schee remained ‘convinced that the 
Regular Army will maintain its position in DND at the Militia’s 
expense.’*”? 

Ironically, the Land staff did seize on one idea presented at the 
conference — and it was the wrong one. A good number of Canada’s 
generals went a bit starry-eyed at American brass. When Brig.-Gen. 
James Helmley spoke, detailing the recent conversion of the U.S. 
Army Reserve (USAR) from combat roles to combat support and 
combat service support, their ears pricked up. 

‘We will never again see a full or total mobilization in our country 
unless we are attacked,’ said Helmley, the USAR’s deputy chief. While 
35% of U.S. reservists had mobilized for Operation Desert Storm, 
their role now was to provide ‘smaller portions’ of specialized forc- 
es, ‘constantly mobilized and constantly busy’ providing support and 
skills that the regular army needed. Helmley, however, had little to say 
about America’s other reserve, the Army National Guard, which was 
quite obviously a better analogue to Canada’s militia. Locally-based 
along state lines, it enjoyed ‘much greater political support’ and had 
the balanced structure of a genuine ‘force in reserve.’ It was the Na- 
tional Guard, said BGen George Bell, a Reserves 2000 founder and 
the CISS’s first president, that had ‘greater parallels’ to the Canadian 
case.°’ But as would become distressingly clear a year later, Helmley’s 
service support model in some sense captured the CF’s official mind 
and sent army planners on a lengthy fool’s errand.*! 

As the regular force plowed along, a few more senior regulars 
gravitated toward Reserves 2000. BGen Ernie Beno was one. He 
believed that Reserves 2000 held the ‘professional and moral high 
ground.’ He had joined the militia in 1960 as a gunner in 42 Medi- 
um Regiment, RCA, transferred to the regular army two years later 
and retired in 1997,°° a ‘fall guy’ in the Somalia affair. He began 
helping Reserves 2000 with its policy papers in the spring of 1999. 
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Beno thought LFRR (the Land Force Reserve Restructure project) 
potentially ‘the most important event in the army’ since the war. ‘We 
should ask them [the regular brass] to challenge our logic,’ he said, and 
‘harden our stance with the Regulars.’** All the same, ‘We don’t want 
to be seen as obstructionists. ... We do not want to project the image 
that we are a bunch of old fogeys reliving the past.’*> Having been 
‘demonized,’ they needed to ‘overcome the anti-R2000 campaign.’ 

Part of the challenge was senior officers repeating the 
misrepresentation that the only thing Reserves 2000 wanted was to 
blindly ‘preserve the status quo.”® Career regulars such as MGen 
Cameron Ross, for example, who had developed some sympathy 
for reservists as Commander of Land Force Atlantic Area in 1997- 
98, said Reserves 2000 was fixated on a 1939 model and the status 
quo.°*” But Jim Hanson said the reverse was true: 


We don’t want to preserve the status quo; the status quo is an under- 
strength, poorly paid and supported Militia with no role in mobilization, 
notwithstanding government policy which says otherwise ... What we 
want is set out in the various Reserves 2000 documents.”*® 


The first four of eight volumes of Reserves 2000’s papers, ‘Cana- 
da’s Army of the Future,’ appeared by the end of 1998; the remain- 
der by 2000. Hunter described them as ‘the equivalent of the work of 
a government-appointed [Royal] Commission but, of course, [they] 
do not carry the attendant price tag for the taxpayer.’*? 

In his own paper, Beno explained why ‘top-down planning is es- 
sential, ... i.e. focus on the potential Stage 4 end-state, conceptually, 
and then work back to ensure a seamless transition in terms of poli- 
cy, people, doctrine, training, equipment, infrastructure, etc.’ Based 
on what he knew of Denmark, Norway, Israel, the U.K., Germany, 
and the U.S., ‘mobilization concepts remain relevant and current and 
are exercised.’ 

On October 7, 1998 Leach, Quinn, and Bruce Jeffries joined a Re- 
serves 2000 teleconference for an hour and a half.*! The militia ‘must 
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bear its share of the cuts,’ Leach said again. ‘We live on shifting sands.’ 
He flatly denied that there was an ‘end-state plan’ because it ‘would 
make no sense, zero sense to go though this process if there was one. 
... Don’t presume the final outcome until the game is over.’ 

But if the army could foresee a ‘shortfall’ of $30 million in the 
2000/01 militia budget, wrote R.R. (Rod) McDaniel, HCol of the 
Calgary Highlanders since 1994, ‘this sum seemed to be a very small 
portion of the overall DND budget but if it were not provided the 
Militia could very well die as it can barely replace attrition at today’s 
funding rate.’*> And what about all the reserve money that never 
reached the armoury floor? It would make Unit Viability Assess- 
ments more accurate. McDaniel, who had joined the Highlanders as 
a private in 1943 and after the war studied petroleum engineering 
and went into the oil and gas industry, pointed out that the ‘actual 
Paid Pay’ in 1998-99 was ‘only $65 million out of the $158 million,’ 
about 41% of the total. 

Leach’s take on the problem was curious: ‘There are too many op- 
portunities to skim off resources before they get to unit COs.’® Yes, 
that was well-known to his listeners. It was also a strange admission 
of powerlessness. If Leach knew there were headquarters hands in 
the reserve cookie jar, why not slap some wrists? 

He was ‘frustrated’ that his message was ‘not getting through.’ 
The feeling was mutual. ‘Much misinformation is circulating,’ Hunter 
told Quinn. ‘We should explore ... a more sophisticated and effective 
communications process.’ This was an area in which Hunter could be 
of ‘significant help ... if we are provided with factual information on 
a timely basis.”°° Quinn commissioned a massive jargon-filled ‘com- 
munications strategy’ for the ‘reserve advisor (directorate)’ from J.W. 
Ford Corporate Communications, an Ottawa company. 

The 52-page plan included advice on ‘objectives,’ ‘priorities,’ 
‘methodologies,’ and ‘quantitative methods,’ focus groups, interviews, 
surveys, ‘expert reviews,’ and questionnaires.°’ One suggestion was 
to send out a ‘Reserve Advisor Bulletin’ and ‘email updates.’ A ‘four 
stage quick fix’ recommended ‘employment of a full time staff to 
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handle Land Reserve communications.’ As it happens, one of the 
company’s two directors was one Nancy M. Peters, 36, hired on a 
full-time contract for Land Force Reserve Restructure Public Affairs, 
who wrote for The Maple Leaf, and retired as a Major. 

Leach lost patience again in November 1998, remonstrating that 
‘despite the direction issued, actions impacting on LFRR continue to 
take place ... without the necessary input’ from stakeholders or his 
own approval. This was almost self-parody. Was he not Chief of 
the Land Staff? 

It had now been four years since the White Paper and two since 
Dickson’s report, as former MP John Fraser noted in the November 
1998 interim report of the Minister’s Monitoring Committee. Eggle- 
ton had accepted that ‘mobilization planning must be a top prior- 
ity.” Yet Fraser was ‘not convinced that mobilization planning has 
received sufficient priority.’ The reserve advisor, Quinn, was, they 
were assured, ‘presently engaged in formulating proposals for a mo- 
bilization plan.’”° 

Britain’s defence review of 1998 provided some contrast. Visiting 
the U.K., Fraser’s team found ‘senior Army and Ministry of Defence 
officials spoke with great enthusiasm about their goal to instil a ‘mo- 
bilization culture’ within the TA,’ the Territorial Army, with ‘local, 
service-oriented recruiting’ and a category of ‘high-readiness’ reserv- 
ists ready to deploy. The U.K. already had ‘a national mobilization 
plan detailed for every unit in the Order of Battle.’”! 

Not so ambitious, Canada’s Land Force remained hooked on 
augmentation ‘almost exclusively,’ Fraser wrote. They wanted to 
amalgamate units, as had the British, but not to write plans for the 
reserves which ‘by virtue of Government policy’ were ‘the basis for 
national mobilization, or Stage 4’; their ‘primary role ... to be the 
basis of national mobilization.’ Fraser could obtain from the CF ‘no 
details of the Reserves’ role in either Stages 3 or 4.’” 

Senior reservists were not about to give up. Cameron, Hunter, 
and Selkirk, with Beno and Don Pryer, travelled to Parliament on 
December 8, 1998. ‘We see a plan to mobilize the army in such a way 
that it could go to war if it had to,’ Cameron told MPs in Commons 
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defence committee testimony, ‘honour its peacekeeping assignments 
as necessary, and honour its domestic emergencies.’”? Why train for 
the most unlikely scenario of national mobilization? Cameron ex- 
plained: 


Soldiers [who are] trained for war have the maximum and ultimate train- 
ing. After being trained for that job, you’re then qualified to do virtually 
any of the other jobs. That might perhaps be as mundane as working in 
an ice storm, a peacekeeping job, or a humanitarian mission such as the 
one in Honduras. 


Hunter pointed out that decisions in the military tended to be made 
backwards: 


Since the end of the Cold War, and in particular for the past four years, 
the structure, size, equipping and training of the Canadian Land Force or 
Army has been driven almost exclusively by the funding envelope. Little 
or no heed has been given to the current or future needs. 


Reserves 2000 was ‘aware of a recent, but intense, initiative’ to 
write a mobilization plan but had seen no drafts. Selkirk stressed 
stage three: “There are insufficient forces today to do much beyond 
stage two.’ At stage three not only would all current regular and 
reserve units be needed, but ‘We feel that at least a corps’ worth of 
capability is required,’ mostly by expanding the reserve. One MP 
asked common-sensically whether, since the regulars were being cut, 
‘should we not be planning to increase the size of the Reserves?’ 

Where would the money come from? ‘As businessmen,’ Cameron 
told MPs, ‘we know that as we proceed toward this level, economies 
of scale and the elimination of redundant and unnecessary functions 
will be found.” The cost, with better stewardship, would be ‘very 
little more than the army is presently spending.’ 

As long as the regulars avoided hard choices that Reserves 2000 
believed were in the national interest, Reserves 2000 continued to 
call for ‘a separate and distinct Militia chain-of-command,’ indepen- 
dent of the Land staff but answerable to the CDS, with ‘full budget- 
ary control.’ 

Cameron, Hunter, Selkirk, Beno and Pryer got to speak for only 
30 minutes and answered 20 minutes of questions before the bells 
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summoned MPs to a vote. The Land Force brass then threw a curve 
ball. LGen Baril was scheduled to testify the same day. He surprised 
the members when he pulled from his brass hat the rabbit of an offer 
to table Canada’s new mobilization policy. 

Hunter and Selkirk’s reaction, watching from the green leatherette 
audience seats, was: “They’ve just cooked this up to make it look like 
they have been taking this stuff seriously!’ It was true, the timing was 
too clever by half. 

Baril later said he had not taken the stunt seriously. ‘I don’t know 
if I ever even read it,’ he said of the paper presented to MPs. ‘Nobody 
in uniform ever believed we were going to mobilize.’ 

At no time during their last working group meeting with Reserves 
2000 had Leach, Quinn, or LCol Mike Kampman, the Assistant Re- 
serve Advisor, mentioned a ready or draft mobilization framework.” 
Mind you, nor had they shared the minutes from their previous task 
force meeting.”” By contrast, Cameron and Hunter had handed their 
mobilization paper to Leach’s staff ahead of time, alerting them that 
they would be presenting it to MPs on December 8.”* Was Baril’s lit- 
tle surprise by any chance an attempt to undermine Reserves 2000’s 
credibility — to portray them, having stated repeatedly that no plan 
existed, as out of touch regular-bashers? 

As a diversionary tactic, it worked. Eggleton fell for it, assuring 
Hunter in April 1999 that ‘the Canadian Forces is well advanced in 
the development of its mobilization concept’ as tabled in Decem- 
ber.” He patted Reserves 2000 on the head for their ‘useful input.’ 

Baril’s ‘plan’ was a mere ten pages long, plus annexes.*° It was a 
‘draft concept plan.’ It barely touched on types of emergency, the four 
stages, and the capabilities, assumptions, structure, and force devel- 
opment needed to maintain a mobilization ‘continuum.’ It was, more- 
over, BGen Beno wrote, ‘a ‘bottom-up’ approach to what should be a 
national undertaking, with top-down direction.’ There were no ‘prin- 
ciples,’ no ‘common scenarios’ to provide focus. The emphasis was 
on stages one and two, which meant that reserve units ‘cannot make 
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progress to improve,’ and would therefore continue to erode.*! 

Land staff touted ‘new Reserve structures and establishments’ 
supervised by a new ‘Land Reserves Directorate.’ Leach’s January 
1999 planning directive plainly stated that stages one and two would 
be the ‘critical factor,’ while stage three would ‘also be considered.’ 
Stage four again went unmentioned. 

Hunter insisted that stage three, at least, must be ‘an equally crit- 
ical factor. Fraser and his Monitoring Committee (later in their 
June 2000 report) agreed, calling Baril’s document ‘a rather sparse 
framework of vague intentions to guide mobilization’ and ‘therefore 
inadequate and disappointing.’** 

Another surprise revelation, in February 1999, was that the VCDS 
since 1997, VAdm Gary Garnett, had never actually increased the of- 
ficial reserve paid ceiling from 14,500 to 18,500. That could hardly 
lend itself to a sense of trust. LCol Kampman, number two Land Re- 
serve advisor, revealed that VAdm Larry Murray’s directive of June 
1996 had held the paid ceiling at 14,500 with a ‘planning figure’ of 
18,500; the difference would ‘be made up by LFC as required.’* It 
was hardly a firm commitment. 

Moreover, Kampman wrote later, ‘funding for [the] additional 
4,000 paid ceiling [was] never resolved.’ It was inconceivable that 
the ‘Army would pay.’** This suggested that the army could pay but 
was obliged to spend on other priorities. 

Unbeknownst to Hunter and Selkirk, VCDS Garnett also issued 
an ‘Action Directive for Mobilization Planning’ on March 18, 1999 
which considered stage three. With sufficient warning, reserves would 
be activated to sustain a Main Contingency Force (MCF) deployed 
in stage 1 and 2.87 The MCF would be a force ‘of 10,000 personnel 
deployed for 60 days of combat operations.’ Stage three would de- 
ploy reserves to extend the mission for an additional 60 days.** But 
as BGen Beno remarked, it was a mere outline.*’ 
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Over time, Selkirk concluded that the Land Force had never really 
committed themselves to implementing a mobilization plan: 


It was also clear from the national meetings I attended that while aug- 
mentation, that is up to stage two ..., was important to defence planners, 
stage three was something that would not receive much consideration. 
We feel that if the raison d’étre of the militia is to form the mobilization 
base then identification of the needs of stage three are important.” 


Then between April 10 and 12, 1999, came one of the great bomb- 
shells of the LFRR saga. From the desks of the Land Reserve advi- 
sor team, BGen Quinn and LCol Kampman, came a proposal that 
72% of reserve combat arms units would be eliminated or re-roled.”! 
The total number of reserve units would be cut from 133 to 94. 
Much staff work had gone into figuring out what a deployable Main 
Contingency Force would look like, with 20% reservists, and how 
it would be supported and replenished. But in its impetus to move 
combat arms units to Combat Service Support (CSS) and a ‘Postal Pl 
(platoon),’” it seemed like a clumsy attempt to copy the U.S. Army 
Reserve model described by that American general a year earlier. 
Reserves 2000 and the Council of Honorary Colonels were by 
then members of two temporary committees set up during Baril’s 
time as CLS — committees meant to ensure ‘dialogue’ between se- 
nior regulars and senior ex-reservists. Two of these were the ‘Advi- 
sory Working Group,’ chaired by Leach, and the ‘Structure Working 
Group,’ chaired by Quinn. It was to the latter committee — includ- 
ing Ken Willcocks, Col Doug Ludlow of Winnipeg, a cable television 
executive and HLCol of the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders of 
Canada, and HLCol Neil McKelvey, QC, of the 3" Field Artillery 
Regiment, a Second World War veteran and a prominent lawyer in 
Saint John — that the Land staff first revealed the CSS plan. 
Assistant Land Reserve Advisor LCol Kampman’s briefing to the 
Army Council, approved by Quinn, explained that the ‘status quo’ 
was ‘not an acceptable option,’ that 51 reserve infantry units could 
be reduced to 20, the 17 armoured units to 10, artillery from 20 to 
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10, engineers from 12 to 8, and service battalions from 19 to 14. 
But the real push was ‘moving from [a] Combat Arms Focussed Res 
Army to a more CSS’ (combat service support) oriented one.” 

They projected that with these new roles — postal, decontamina- 
tion, transport, supply, etc. — total reserve strength would actually 
increase to 19,064 in a five- to seven-year period, though at some cost. 
Field Engineers could be cut from 12 to 8, Field Medical Coys from 14 
to 2, and the sole dental platoon eliminated.”* There would be ‘Poten- 
tial Closing of Armouries ... eliminating/replacing old infrastructure,’ 
and they could ‘Reduce Unit Command and Control’ by cutting 33% 
of funding; and ‘Reduce HQ and Schools’ by cutting 25%. 

Quinn said the proposal was ‘developed by Reservists for the Army 
Reserve,’ and ‘the result of a long and complicated process of broad 
consultation and detailed staff planning.’ But Willcocks reeled. As 
far as he could tell, ‘the bombshell’ emanated from a secret March 
23 ‘regular force working group,’ three weeks earlier. Senior ex-re- 
servists ‘had no input at all into the contents.’° Willcocks recalled 
that Leach ‘spoke (a lot)’ at their meeting ‘and [Bruce] Jeffries (very 
little). ... Leach gave a lot of ‘warm and fuzzy’ talking.’”’ ‘It was clear 
our ... task was to validate’ some sort of fait accompli. Willcocks, 
Ludlow, and McKelvey had been wrong-footed by the ‘chaotic mess 
of flip sheets.’”* 

Kampman admitted that he had done only a ‘cursory study of the 
currently known factors,’ and that ‘much greater and more in-depth 
work is required in this area.’”? No kidding. Jeffries said something 
about ‘so many marbles in the jar.’ Leach asked, ‘What do we have 
to have?’ Willcocks described the scene: 


Quinn tried to suggest that with 20 infantry regiments we had the 
framework for a division for Mob 3 [stage-three mobilization]. Crazy! 
In fact the [existing] units are 100 strong coy [company] size units; and 
when the boys leave for Mob 2 [stage-two augmentation] a flesh-less 
skeleton is left!!° 
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‘The number of combat arms units,’ Leach and Jeffries speculated, 
‘may be below critical mass in terms of collective training and ca- 
pacity to mobilize the required capability.’ It might be a good idea 
to ‘exchange costly roles with the Regular Component for less costly 
roles.’!°! It was decidedly odd that the Land staff thought it a good 
idea to transform combat units into ‘less costly’ service support — 
particularly at a time when almost all augmentation of Canadian 
troops abroad was reliant on the combat arms — ‘all overseas Re- 
serve Forces [being] highly Infantry, Artillery, Armoured and Engi- 
neers.’! They did, to their credit, foresee a ‘real problem politically 
... with reducing infantry from 51 to 15’ and ‘moving from Combat 
Arms to Combat Support.’ As Willcocks wrote: 


I feel the Army has not addressed the Mobilization requirement with the 
SWG process. We have been guided and have studied the augmentation 
role and come up with (per Kampman) an acceptable (?) to MND pro- 
posal ... I feel we must support what Quinn and Leech [sic] think they 
can sell [emphasis added.] That stalls any negatives and assists our sur- 
vival. Remembering that there has to be rapid improvement if the militia 
is to survive.!° 


‘What ... they can sell’ meant the budget that they (the army lead- 
ership) could persuade the Vice Chief, Deputy Minister, and finance 
planners to allot to them. 

Willcocks was dazed by the ‘awesome mass of data in the staff 
laptops.’ The ‘battle’ was now pointless at ‘the level it has sunk to,’ 
he wrote, ‘fighting a bureaucrats’ guerrilla war in the halls and cu- 
bicles of NDHQ.’ It was time to ‘break contact with these folks,’ 
Kampman and the rest, ‘and tell them why.”!™ Reserves 2000 should 
‘keep the moral high ground’ and only ‘deal with the Minister and 
at the political level.’ And yet Eggleton might ‘not even be aware of 
what is happening, or not happening.’ He was ‘often in Toronto’ 
though ‘the two Peters’ could ‘usually get his ear.’! 

‘We are deeply concerned,’ Selkirk and Hunter reported in 
the April 1999 edition of Communiqué, that ‘after three years of 
consultation,’ senior reservists would be given ‘a proposal that is 
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so radically different from our point of view.’ Transforming reserve 
combat arms units into service support ‘had never been the subject of 
discussion’ and overlooked ‘fundamental questions’ as consultation 
‘simply did not occur.’!° 

MGen Bruce Jeffries later reflected that rather than harbouring 
some nefarious scheme, the army leadership as a whole was to blame: 


It was one of my frustrations that I don’t think the army knew what it 
wanted to do. It just wanted to survive. ... There was not enough to go 
around. No one wanted to come out and say that in the open, so they just 
kind of diddled along, tried to finesse the situation.!°” 


It was tempting to surmise that the Land staff had deliberately 
blown up the ‘working group’ dialogue. According to Quinn, ‘two- 
star and three-star’ generals did not like being ‘lectured’ by honor- 
ary colonels, some of whose ‘most senior command experience had 
been a unit of 120 members.’! Still, Reserves 2000’s ranks continued 
to harbour war veterans and well-connected civilians. LGen Duncan 
McAlpine, a retired regular, had joined the Black Watch during the 
Second World War and served in Germany and in UN operations. 
BGen Orris Keehr was a farm boy who joined the South Saskatche- 
wan Regiment in 1942 and was wounded while fighting in the Neth- 
erlands in 1945. After the war he was a reserve officer with the Regina 
Rifles, of which he was later HCol. In Quebec, BGen Boucher and Col 
Javornik were joined by HCol Marcel Jobin,'!” a senior administrator 
of hospital authorities and Loto-Quebec, a member of the Order of 
Quebec since 1991 and the Order of Canada since 1993, and HCol of 
the Voltigeurs since 1989. Jobin was a longtime friend of Jean Chré- 
tien’s chief of staff, Jean Pelletier, mayor of Quebec City from 1977 to 
1989. Also new were HCol Harris Miller, a prominent physician from 
Halifax, and HCol Rod McDaniel of the Calgary Highlanders, an oil 
exploration company owner and national Chairman of the Council of 
Honorary Colonels. John Fraser, chairman of the Monitoring Com- 
mittee, remained a B.C. co-chair of Reserves 2000.!"° 

The HCol of the Canadian Scottish Regiment in Nanaimo, Geoff 
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Corry, had fought in Normandy as a platoon commander!" and was 


mentioned in despatches during the Korean War.''? HCol Fabian 
O’Dea, CD, QC, Lieutenant Governor of Newfoundland from 
1963-69, had deferred a Rhodes Scholarship in 1939 to serve on 
torpedo boats in the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve in 
the North Atlantic, Mediterranean, and Norwegian Sea during the 
Second World War.'" 

Regular and reserve headquarters, composed of younger officers, 
could boast little of this range of military or civilian experience. On 
the other hand, impressive as they were, only a few of these deco- 
rated veterans had senior command experience or inside knowledge 
of the workings of headquarters, or the political and resource pres- 
sures that planners CF faced. But by this time there were a number 
of ex-regular general officers, colonels, and LCols among Reserves 
2000’s active supporters and some did have direct experience of 
working at NDHQ. 

Regular Area commanders were also taken aback by the Combat 
Service Support plan. MGen Walter Holmes, in Central Area, was 
‘not at all happy,’ as Colin Mouatt, a headquarters officer, told 
Selkirle,** 

Holmes had criticized ‘incongruous statements’ coming out of 
NDHQ, which had missed ‘critical mobilization factors,’ among 
which, ‘the reserves do not truly provide the framework for stage 
four of mobilization, rather they provide the names for units that 
may be mobilized.’!'’ Atlantic Area, too, was ‘mad as hell’ with re- 
cent Land Force attitudes, and the Area Commander, BGen Greg 
Mitchell, was ‘starting to fight.’ The Quebec Sector commander, 
BGen Robin Gagnon, attacked the CSS plan’s ‘false premises’ and 
the ‘close circuit approach’ [sic] at NDHQ. He could not agree that 
‘tactical units and formations are obsolete.’!"* 

Gagnon, 49, was born near Saguenay and joined the Royal 22"4 
Regiment in 1969. In 1975 he served two years with the 1* Parachute 
Chasseurs at Pau in the French Pyrenees, studied at RMC and 
Camberley, served in Germany and on three UN missions in Cyprus, 
then as 3" Battalion commanding officer during the Oka crisis, and 
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in 1997 as commander of UNMIH in Haiti. In objecting to the Quinn 
plan, Gagnon cited history and recent U.S. Army authorities such as 
Lt. Col. Ralph Peters’ essay on urban warfare, ‘Our Soldiers, Their 
Cities.’"'7 He warned against ‘borrowing from our neighbours in a 
too selective fashion.’ 

Historian John A. English, too, detected a knock-off of an 
American concept.'!® The original U.S. Army idea was that no large 
engagement like Lyndon Johnson’s Vietnam could be made in future 
provided that the President could not activate the Army without also 
mobilizing the Reserves, which could not be done without substantial 
public support.'”? Such a design and rationale seemed to bear little 
relevance to Canadian needs. 

Gagnon wrote in an April 22 memo that it was ‘not prudent to 
alter significantly the balance of Reserve Force structure’ towards 
a ‘combat arms lean’ approach (replacing combat arms with CSS) 
‘based on what seems to be a weekend brainstorming session.’ But 
if Gagnon was thoughtful, Selkirk remarked, the current Western 
Area commander, BGen Edward Fitch, was ‘a lost cause.’!*° Holmes, 
in Toronto, was more open, having dined out with Selkirk to dis- 
cuss militia problems shortly before taking up his command."! But 
Holmes was reportedly rebuked by Leach for speaking out of turn.!?? 

In reality, 60% of reserve CSS battalions were already non-viable. 
The figure in the West was 86%. Col Brian MacDonald was scathing 
in a note to Selkirk: Who had been minding the store? Could Fitch 
explain, as Western Area commander, why only 14% of his reserve 
CSS was viable? LGen Leach was himself a logistics man. ‘What is 
his professional explanation for the collapse of Army Reserve Service 
Support capability during his tenure as Chief of the Land Staff??!? 

Leach, the Land Force commander, was now ‘starting to back- 
pedal (my words),’ Selkirk reported, and was ‘now saying’ that the 
April proposal ‘could be the ‘right-of-arc’ and the status quo the ‘left- 
of-arc’ and there were lots of options in between.’!* Still, on May 9 
Selkirk received from LGen McAlpine an Army Council briefing note 
that implied that Reserves 2000 had ‘agreed’ to the plan to convert 
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combat arms units to service support.!*> It was, of course, untrue. 

Cameron, Hunter, Beno, Selkirk, and Boucher were back in 
Parliament testifying on May 11, 1999. ‘We are greatly concerned,’ 
Cameron told MPs, with a proposal from ‘senior officials and defence 
planners’ to ‘re-role virtually every militia unit in the country from 
combat to service support,’ namely ‘de-contamination, postal, ... 
medical and third line service support functions.’!*° 

True, the Land staff were also proposing that the army reserve 
should specialize in CIMIC (civil-military cooperation), nuclear- 
biological-chemical defence (especially domestic response, similar 
to ‘volunteer firefighting,’ they said), information operations (IO) 
including intelligence (INT) and psychological operations (PSYOPS), 
which Cameron agreed were compelling tasks. But absent support 
for growth and smarter recruiting, how would it work? The staff 
also wanted to burden the reserves with ‘postal operations,’ junior 
medical roles, and ‘general support maintenance functions.’!?” 

Knowing the power of ridicule, Cameron called it a ‘bath-and- 
shower’ plan. ‘You can’t mobilize combat units from units that spe- 
cialize in decontamination or in showers and baths.’ The headlines 
came fast and furious: ‘Plan would trade reserves’ guns for band- 
aids,’ ran the Ottawa Citizen headline; and on page two, ‘Militia: 
Fears of “withering away.”’!* In the Sum chain: ‘The militia under 
siege: MPs vow to save the reserves.’!”” 

The Land staff scrambled. From their point of view, they were 
trying to find new roles for the reserves so that they would not have 
to be reduced or eliminated. According to BGen Herb Petras, himself 
also a longtime reservist, ‘Poor Ken’s job (i.e. BGen Kenneth Quinn) 
was to cut the Reserves,’ but it was no easy task: 


[Quinn] went through agony trying to figure out how to keep units, 
with new specialized roles, at a lower level of readiness, based on the 
U.S. model. There was this problem of spending more than what we are 
getting back. That was where special tasks came from: CIMIC, Psyops, 
and so forth. It was nothing nefarious and no one was ‘out to get’ the 
Reserves. But when he finally came out with a plan, and then with the 
backlash, we couldn’t support it.'°° 
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A new Reserve Advisor Bulletin, part of BGen Quinn’s strategy 
for better communications, was faxed out on May 11. It happened 
to be the same day that HQ Reserve advisors appeared in Parliament 
and asserted that the Quinn plans were merely ‘preliminary recom- 
mendations’ to create a reserve more ‘able to play a key role in con- 
tingency operations and respond to national emergencies.’!*! 

Reserves 2000’s response was sharp and ruthless. Selkirk was 
‘baffled,’ as he told the Brockville newspaper. ‘If we had a postal unit 
instead of a combat unit here, do you think anyone would want to 
join? ... Would you join to be part of a bath or a laundry brigade?’!” 

That media-savvy line became staple rhetoric and_ the 
papers reported it gleefully. So much for the army staff’s costly 
communications plan, once again no match for the wise old birds of 
the reserve. John Murphy, HCol of 25 (Toronto) Service Battalion, 
told an Electrical and Mechanical Engineers Association audience: 
‘It would be a real challenge to try to recruit Reservists to run a 
Laundry and Bath Platoon even if Pamela Anderson Lee was made 
Honorary Colonel,’'’ he said, referring to the full-figured actress 
portraying a lifeguard in NBC’s ‘Baywatch’ television drama (and 
born in Ladysmith). A chemical engineer, Murphy had retired in 
1991 after a civilian career in textile sales with DuPont Canada 
and a simultaneous reserve career that included commanding 709 
(Toronto) Communication Regiment and the Toronto Militia Service 
Battalion.'** 

Supportive MPs entered the fray. LCol Kampman had expressed 
surprise to reporters ‘at the reserve reaction’ because his plan had 
been ‘created’ by ‘a working group comprised mainly of reservists.’!* 
Sceptical, Leeds-Grenville MP Joe Jordan challenged Kampman to 
provide their names so that he could ‘obtain further clarification per- 
taining to their participation.’!*° This pinpointed a frequent problem 
with so-called consultation: the ‘reservists’ they talked to tended to 
be headquarters staff. Quinn was himself now a class-B lifer. 

Selkirk welcomed Jordan’s support. ‘If he carries the message to 
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the Minister it will certainly not do any harm.’'’’ Reserves 2000’s goal 
now was to ‘drive a wedge’ between the minister and headquarters, to 
‘[convince] the Minister that the Department is lying to him.’ Caught 
in another storm of media coverage, Eggleton was again compelled 
to step in. He ordered Leach to ‘pause.’ The dialogue launched in 
1996 was suspended. All communication between Reserves 2000 
and the Land Force leadership ceased. 

The cataclysm was sufficient to make an impression on Gen Rick 
Hillier, the future Chief of the Defence Staff, who recalled the inci- 
dent in his memoir, A Soldier First. He misdated it to 1998.'%* But he 
was correct that the army’s ‘changes were made totally without con- 
sulting them’ (senior ex-reservists) and hence ‘the reserve communi- 
ty rebelled. ... the relationship collapsed. Everything to do with the 
changes came to a crashing halt.’ As Selkirk told a Canadian Infantry 
Association audience in September 1999, ‘since that time there has 
been no contact whatsoever.’!” 

On the heels of the April 10 shocker came two more. On April 
17 the Land Force released viability results that could only be de- 
scribed as bizarre. They were ‘partially staffed results,’ meaning they 
were not the last word and not to get worked up about them. Some 
‘non-viable’ units had — somehow — already been told that they 
were viable.'*° 

On April 20 Hunter became aware, from figures Kampman 
provided to Willcocks, that not only had the army failed to increase 
class-A militia strength to 18,500 but that it had now fallen to 11,957, 
of whom only 10,719 were trade-qualified.'*! Needless to say, this 
revelation was pathetic. As John Fraser wrote to Peter Cameron: 


While we have been told by Dir Gen Reserves and Cadets [MGen Stuart 
McDonald, who had been BGen Gollner’s deputy in the 1993 Reserve 
Enhancement Project] that real Militia strength was no doubt over 20 
K, it has become apparent that either everyone in leadership positions 
at NDHQ was ignorant of the so-called ‘true’ effective strength of the 
Reserves, or they have known it all along and have ‘obfuscated’ the 
situation. ! 
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Land staff knew where the blame lay: with the units! On the face 
of it, they seemed to pass responsibility downward. So the Algonquin 
Regiment in North Bay showed a six-year average of 85 members: 
What was the Land staff response? ‘Substantial leadership/succession 
problem ... must be addressed if the unit is to remain viable.’ And the 
56" Field Regiment in Brantford had declined by 50% to a mere 83 
members. The Land staff said: ‘Innovative solutions to recruiting and 
retention are required.’'*? To Reserves 2000 it seemed that the staff 
were blaming the victim when the causes of these problems were 
well-known. 

Similarly, the Lincoln and Welland Regiment, based in St. Cath- 
arines and Niagara Falls, was reported to be non-viable (failing to 
pass the viability test) in the local paper, The Standard — though 
in fact several members augmenting the regular force had not been 
counted.'*+ The solution? The regiment should downsize from two 
companies to one — by firing 20 soldiers from their part-time job.'* 
It was all too typical. Cameron alerted Fraser and the Monitoring 
Committee: ‘A political storm is brewing in St. Catharines.’ 

The storm spread. News reporters got good copy from a free- 
dom of information request submitted by a Reserves 2000 supporter 
looking for the ‘Unit Viability’ results.'*° That request revealed that 
36 units had been tagged ‘non-viable.’ Those in jeopardy included 
the Queen’s Own Rifles, the Royal Regiment of Canada, every unit 
in Alberta, every infantry unit in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and New 
Brunswick, and 2 Royal Newfoundland Regiment. Really? 

A crisis is good for fundraising drives and Reserves 2000 redou- 
bled its campaign. Don Pryer signed a June 8 appeal to honorary 
leaders.'*”7 H.A. Langlois, HCol of the Régiment de Hull, which 
claimed to have achieved 96% mobilization in 24 hours during the 
ice storm, told Pryer that ‘like all Militia units’ the unit now viewed 
the Land Force restructuring ‘with a jaundiced eye.’ The ‘process 
seems to be in limbo, if not lower.’!** The goal now, Cameron re- 
ported to the co-chairs, was to have the April 10 plan ‘killed at the 
political level’ and to get Reserves 2000’s Army of the Future back 
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on Eggleton’s desk.'4? He proposed a ‘war chest’ of $250,000. 

Again the department was caught flat-footed. ‘Media Response 
Lines’ from NDHQ complained of ‘somewhat of a distorted picture.’ 
Unit evaluation ‘is not a competition nor is it the sole criteria [sic]’ 
but ‘only one of the tools used.’ It was ‘not the only mechanism’ but 
‘simply an important tool’ and ‘only one piece of the puzzle’ that 
was the ‘entire LFRR process.’'*° 

A rattled Eggleton received Cameron and Hunter on June 12. 
They urged him to ‘kill the April 10 proposal’ and to ‘reaffirm the 
fundamental role and raison d’étre of the Militia’ to be mobilization. 
That was the only way to get past the Land Force scheming and 
reaffirm the reserves’ true purpose. He should ‘establish an indepen- 
dent and objective’ review to address ‘the entire Army.’'! A separate 
militia command, a ‘fixed percentage’ and separate budget for the 
reserves, and better oversight would furnish the solution. 

Of course, these proposals were far-fetched and unworkable in the 
regulars’ estimation or the whole story of the past 15 years would 
have been different. But it was the political level that Reserves 2000 
was trying to influence with a broader vision of national and domes- 
tic security. And taking it to the political level was their response to 
an army staff that, in their view, said one thing in ‘dialogue’ and did 
the opposite behind the scenes.!°? 

Quinn assured the National Post that all was well: the 36 failing 
units could still react in a crisis and could still supply augmentees. 
‘Non-viable’ was just the ‘agreed-upon terminology.’!* But the bad 
headlines continued: ‘Reserve troops go on attack over ‘non-viable’ 
designation.’* The Star quoted Selkirk: ‘How can anyone in Ot- 
tawa say what is viable and non-viable,’ especially when ‘the army 
hasn’t provided the resources.’ 

Under another monsoon of negative publicity, LGen Leach on 
June 18 ordered a ‘pause’ in the restructure.'°* The clarifications 
echoed down the chain of command: they must ‘reinforce the 
policy’ and ‘clarify the scoring policy.’!** A shaken BGen Quinn told 
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reporters that these were interim studies, no more than ‘a signal.’'’” 
It was merely ‘one of several options,’ he wrote to a Reserves 2000 
supporter in July.'® 

Was labelling units as ‘non-viable’ a good way to increase recruit- 
ment and morale? Who would volunteer to join an organization 
whose superiors pronounced it a failure? Cedric Jennings wrote: ‘It’s 
time to treat our militia with some respect. Units that fought at Vimy 
Ridge and in the One Hundred Days,’ he boomed in the Star, were 
going to be reduced to ‘bath and shower’ patrol.!°? 

Years later BGen Quinn said he had no memory of the well- 
intentioned, disastrous ‘postal’ or ‘bath and laundry’ proposal.'© 
But everyone else remembered it. And it became a momentous event 
in Reserves 2000 lore,'*! a kind of Robin Hood tale of foiling the 
wicked Sheriff, with Cameron, Hunter, and Selkirk leading the Merry 
Men of the Militia. 
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‘Appalling ... Unctuous Drivel.’ 


REGULAR FORCE PERCEPTIONS - DIALOGUE REACHES AN ‘IMPASSE’ - 

EGGLETON FORCED TO STEP IN (AGAIN) - Is ‘STRATEGY 2020’ STRATEGIC? 

- THE MONITORING COMMITTEE - ‘OPERATION Last CHANCE’ - A NEW 
ARMY COMMANDER: LGEN MIKE JEFFERY 


To to and from an ‘Army Futures’ seminar in Kingston on 
a drizzly weekend in late June 1999, BGen Jim Hanson found 
reporter James Cudmore, who had served in the Toronto Scottish 
Regiment, bright and open-minded. Since it was natural to laymen — 
reporters, and outside observers generally — to give the regular CF 
leadership the benefit of the doubt, the reporter wondered why the 
army didn’t just amalgamate all the Toronto units into one efficient 
‘big battalion.’! But Cudmore listened attentively as Hanson took 
the time to explain why it wouldn’t work, indeed had already failed 
when the artillery were amalgamated as 7 Toronto Regiment. 

On another occasion John Selkirk ran into an old RCR acquain- 
tance who was not impressed with what he was up to. ‘We are seen 
as subversives by many,’ Selkirk wrote to Reserves 2000 colleagues. 
The friend deplored that the chain of command ‘is being undercut by 
our political agenda.’ 

This Selkirk called ‘a natural Regular response,’ as was the friend’s 
belief that it was ‘inappropriate’ for Reserves 2000 ‘to ask units for 
money.’ In fact, Hunter and Forsyth had only asked private individu- 
als, not units, to donate.* Don Smith, a supporter in New Brunswick, 
related that people tended to think of Reserves 2000 as ‘a Toronto 
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group.” Selkirk called this the ‘classic ‘down-home’ fear of Upper 
Canada.’ Still, it was widely shared. 

And yet the Monitoring Committee under former Speaker John 
Fraser, set up by Art Eggleton, revealed a problem of national dimen- 
sions. A national plan was required. On July 8, 1999 his latest inter- 
im report was made public. The Committee remained ‘disappoint- 
ed,’ that ‘no effort appears to be in the works to encourage change.’ 


The Monitoring Committee is therefore puzzled why the Department has 
decided not to embrace the opportunity to engage itself, the CF and other 
government aencies and non-governmental agencies in the development 
of a comprehensive national mobilization plan.* 


MGen Clive Addy, former Western Area commander, was puz- 
zled too. Born in 1944, he had first joined the Militia as a Trooper in 
the 4" Princess Louise Dragoon Guards (eliminated in 1965 by the 
Suttie Commission), graduated from RMC with a degree in English, 
commissioned and joined the Fort Garry Horse, then a regular ar- 
moured unit in Calgary. Having retired in 1996 after a career that 
included commands in Canada and Europe, he was now chairman 
of a civilian organization called FMUSIC, the Federation of Military 
United Services Institutes of Canada. 

‘The planners at NDHQ feel that it is impossible to have such a 
plan until an enemy is defined. To the Army this is utter ...! [‘exple- 
tive deleted,’ Addy wrote]. Such a plan is called for and is that much 
more important as the regular force capacity diminishes.” In other 
words, a smaller regular force meant Canada would need a larger 
reserve force with mobilization tasks. 

In Calgary, Rick Goebel, outgoing CO of the Calgary Highland- 
ers, who in 1993-94 served as a staff officer in Yugoslavia, found 
Western Area planners at a roundtable interested in ‘only the minu- 
tiae of how to restructure the reserve as an augmentation force for a 
brigade-based expeditionary force.’ There was ‘no real support’ for 
national planning. In Atlantic Area, ‘LGen Ray Crabbe dismissed the 
possibility of corps-sized forces as “smokin’ dope.”’® 

In fact there were NDHQ officers working on plans — just not the 
‘ridiculous’ corps-based concept (MGen David Fraser’s expression) 
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that Reserves 2000 and its supporters insisted on.’ As one regular 
formerly on the joint staff remarked, ‘they were stuck with political 
and resource realities and the lack of political parameters necessary 
to devise realistic plans for mass mobilization.’ Mobilization was a 
‘low-likelihood eventuality’ and therefore at the top of no one’s list 
of priorities given ‘scarce resources and higher priority tasks.” 

By the end of the summer, Selkirk had been told that ‘Army staff 
have reviewed our four papers’ (i.e., the first four instalments of 
‘Canada’s Army of the Future’) and dismissed them as unaffordable. 
‘We’ve known all along, of course,’ Selkirk said, ‘that money was 
the driving issue behind this whole exercise, so their reaction is not 
surprising.” 

The regular field force in 1999 was just short of 12,000 troops, 
comprising three rotating brigades in theory: about 3,900 ready to 
deploy abroad, another 3,900 who would (again in theory) have re- 
turned from six months’ deployment, and 3,900 preparing for the 
next Roto (rotation). But as MGen Clive Addy pointed out, Baril and 
Eggleton had admitted that ‘they would be incapable of sustaining 
a prolonged tasking to Kosovo without added resources.’ Canada 
was spending the same on defence, $9.2 billion, as the Netherlands, 
‘one-thirtieth our size, with just over half our population, one ocean 
and fewer overseas commitments.’!° In this context, no wonder the 
reserve movement faced ‘an impasse.’ 


Reserves 2000 knew how to get things moving again. Selkirk now 
worked with Bob Farrelly, who owned a printing business, to produce 
and distribute 150,000 sheets of three tear-cards — one to the Prime 
Minister, one to the Minister, and one to the sender’s MP — to be 
signed with a civilian name and address.'! Farrelly had a doctorate in 
sociology from the University of Toronto and, in addition to a varied 
business career, served as executive director of the RCMI and editor of 
its newsletter, SITREP.'* The message was simple and timeless: 

As a loyal Canadian, I strongly support the restoration and viability of an 
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expanded Army Reserve (Militia) ... well trained, properly equipped and 
adequately funded in order to be a vital component of Canada’s Army 
of the Future. 


The reserve was ‘a truly national institution available for all emer- 
gencies’ and fostered ‘good citizenship and national unity.’ And the 
French was similar: ‘En tant que canadien convaincu, j'appuie forte- 
ment et sans restriction,’ etc. As Selkirk said, ‘No one could quarrel 
with that.’ 

Selkirk’s $100 membership scheme (see previous chapter) was 
bearing fruit. Even people who had never served were signing up. 
James W. McGillivray, a doctor in Collingwood (near the militia 
training centre, a heavily-rutted former tank range, in Meaford), 
wrote to say he ‘cannot resist’ joining ‘in memory of my late father,’ 
CO of the former Weyburn Regiment, amalgamated in 1936 with 
the South Saskatchewan Border Regiment to form the now-defunct 
South Saskatchewan Regiment.'* From New York, George Javornik 
bought 10 gift memberships.'° By December, there were about 1,000 
members.'° 

Donors also rallied. From B.C. came $3,500 from Bill McKinney, 
HCol of the Royal Westminster Regiment.’ By the end of 1999, 
Forsyth had received $37,420 from 32 honoraries including 25 from 
co-chairs and members, 16 donors through Esprit de Corps maga- 
zine, and 17 through RCMI.'® One venerable well-wisher, LCol A.F 
Coffin, DSO, who had commanded the 1* Bn, Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders in April-May 1945, wrote to say that while he support- 
ed the cause, at the age of 90 he did not feel he could be an active 
member.’” Selkirk kept him on the mailing list gratis.2° You think 
Eggleton should build a stronger militia? Then ‘You,’ Hunter and 
Selkirk urged members, ‘must tell the minister you want him to do 
so.’?! One MP told Selkirk he had never received so much mail on a 
single issue.” 

Caught off guard by the latest blow-up, Eggleton on June 25 assured 
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MPs, ‘I remain committed to the Militia.’ He would ‘revitalize’ and 
make it ‘essential, relevant, viable, and sustainable’ — the standard 
CF talking points. ‘Consultations with all relevant stakeholders are 
ongoing.’ 

Selkirk and Hunter had stirred the pot. But regular officers working 
in NDHQ did not like this recurring Reserves 2000 modus operandi. 


They could not be trusted. They would listen to us as we explained 
this or that proposal, and they seemed to accept it. Then they would 
do an ‘end run’ directly to the Minister, saying they ‘could not accept 
option D,’ or whatever it might be, and then everything would come to 
a screeching halt.”* 


There were reasons for Reserves 2000’s mistrust and the regu- 
lars seemed obtusely unaware of what they were. Thus, ham-fistedly, 
Eggleton’s message to Parliamentarians was circulated with a Cana- 
dian Forces backgrounder that included provocative old stereotypes. 
‘The current Army Reserve structure,’ it said, ‘from a combat arms 
perspective is essentially the Army that fought the Second World 
War’ and was ‘no longer sustainable and ... cannot answer the cur- 
rent defence needs of the country.’ 

But it was not clear, at this time, how the CF had determined Can- 
ada’s ‘defence needs’ in the absence of a national strategic plan — 
least of all how reserve units fit into it, and therefore how many were 
needed, and where. As noted already, the regular forces were too 
weak to cover all that they were expected to do effectively without 
reserves, yet they never supported the reserves with sufficient money 
or made common cause with them in dealing with politicians and 
bureaucrats. As Reserves 2000 saw it, by refusing to cut excess ad- 
ministration at headquarters, the CF and DND absolved themselves 
of the responsibility to save and expand the reserves. 

The balance of reserve armour, artillery, infantry, engineering, and 
CSS units was already, as Selkirk pointed out, ‘in line with the Army 
as a whole.’ The regular force had nearly the same percentages.” 
Canada’s massive geography and widely dispersed population should 
be taken into account. What was wrong, therefore, with the current 
reserve ORBAT? 
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The weakness of planning at NDHQ — or so it appeared to Re- 
serves 2000 — was underlined by an inadequate attempt at a na- 
tional security plan in June 1999, entitled Strategy 2020. To BGen 
George Bell it was not a plan but another ‘plan to plan.’’” Approved 
by Baril, the CDS, and Jim Judd, the Deputy Minister, it was vague, 
speculative, jargon-filled. MGen Addy called it an ‘abandonment’ of 
the 1994 White Paper.”® 

Writing for FMUSIC with Joe Varner, an ex-reservist from Nova 
Scotia, Addy criticized Strategy 2020’s ‘limited focus’ and breezy 
name-dropping about the ‘Revolution in Military Affairs.’ Original- 
ly a Soviet term of the 1960s, the ‘RMA’ was adapted by the United 
States for its own purposes in the 1990s with an eye to ‘information 
age’ warfare.” In Canada, NDHQ made it a catch-all buzzword. 
Addy and Varner criticized their assumption that smaller, interoper- 
able, high-tech forces for peacekeeping ‘might be cheaper’ than the 
multi-purpose, combat capable forces envisioned in 1994.*° 

These assumptions about the 21‘ century were ‘very optimistic,’ 
Addy wrote, indeed naive. A supposedly comprehensive strategy 
should ‘not discount the possibility of a major conflict and potential 
war between the great powers.’ Moreover, in a domestic crisis, 


How will an RMA military deal with a Winnipeg Flood or an ice storm 
in central Canada (or two ice storms?) when it has only 14 or 29 thou- 
sand personnel and a battalion group overseas? How would a military so 
small deal with a major bio-terrorism incident in Central Canada? The 
natural answer would be to call upon the reserves, but Strategy 2020 
relies on expensive forces in being, not on a reserve mobilization base.*! 


(‘Forces in being’ referred to the large-standing-armies model favoured 
during the cold war.) Selkirk agreed with Addy that, two years later, 
‘the Militia would be incapable of responding in the same numbers ... 
For these reasons Canada is more vulnerable today,’ not less.” 

‘We must retain the potential to fight a war,’ Addy and Varner 
wrote. They agreed with MGen Lewis Mackenzie, who had re- 
cently told a Conference of Defence Associations meeting: ‘We are 
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constantly structuring for the ‘Best Case’ and hoping nothing goes 
wrong.’ It would be more sensible to ‘have the potential to respond 
and expand’ with ‘effective reserve forces as a basis for national mo- 
bilization in the event of a major disaster or war.’ 

To this VAdm Garnett, the Vice Chief of the Defence Staff, a 
weapons specialist, former destroyer commander, and from Jan- 
uary to September 1997 the Commander of Maritime Command 
(the navy), replied restrainedly that Addy showed ‘a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the background, scope and purpose of Strategy 
2020.’** It was not meant to be a comprehensive strategy. But it was 
the best that the CF could do, given limited resources. 

Reserves 2000 had a few questions too. When Strategy 2020 cited 
‘underpinnings’ did the authors mean ‘principles,’ the outcome of 
deliberate thought, or a gloss on current circumstances? Who was on 
‘the Defence Team’? As Peter Hunter pointed out, ‘the whole of the 
Department does not fight.’*> The assertion that ‘military and civil- 
ian members of the Defence Team need to think and act with unity 
of purpose’ was ‘inappropriate,’ Hunter wrote, because civilians did 
not serve under ‘unlimited liability’ as did full-time and part-time 
soldiers.*° Strategy 2020 omitted ‘multi-purpose’ forces and failed to 
mention war-fighting or mobilization. These were ‘the fundamental 
reasons for the existence of any military force, not just Canada’s,’ 
Hunter wrote. Without them, the ‘vision’ was ‘incomplete.’*” 

How had DND got itself into this pickle? ‘The very business- 
planning philosophy in vogue these days,’ BGen Beno opined, ‘leads 
one to husband resources, think small,’ and plan ‘within the box. ... 


When staffs have been imbued with the philosophy of downsizing, ... 
keeping things neat and tidy, ... it is hard to interest them in preparing 
for an unknown future ... A mobilization concept is simply the means 
by which a nation ... prepares for future eventualities. ... A mobilization 
plan provides the skeleton, meat and muscle to respond ... Without a 
plan there is no start point nor is there a focus to ensure the efficient and 
effective use of the intellectual and physical resources of the nation.** 
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To BGen Kip Kirby, Strategy 2020 was ‘appalling ... unctuous 
drivel.’ He told Eggleton that he was ‘astonished and disappointed 
that you permitted so noxious a document to be released into the 
public domain.” The incantation ‘globally deployable,’ he wrote, 
‘sounds to me like an excuse for a light, small, token Canadian 
Army.’ Buzzwords like ‘inter-operability,’ he said, were code for 
‘colonial auxiliaries,’ a ‘typical expression of the colonial mindset.’ 
When they mentioned ‘force structure’ they should just be honest 
and admit they wanted ‘an army in miniature.’ 

Reserves 2000’s second paper in its ‘Army of the Future’ series, 
‘Militia Component Staffing and Funding,’ made the case for a big 
reserve. This showed clearly that their critique of regular doctrine 
was constructively linked to an alternative vision: 


... [I][n order to meet the requirements of stages two and three ... the 
militia must increase in strength from 18,500 to 45,000 over a five-year 
period. As dramatic as this growth may appear, the Militia staffing bud- 
get will still be less that 3.5% of the total defence budget while providing 
69% of the soldiers in the Land force.*° 


They argued that the 45,000 was the required number to meet the 
stated needs,’*! even for stage two ‘force enhancement.’ They based 
their calculations on DND’s plan for a ‘Mobile Contingency Force’ 
they had heard about, consisting of a brigade group, independent 
battalion, and theatre logistics group, for a total of 13,000 personnel 
to be ‘sustained in combat for 120 days.’ 

The paper appeared against the backdrop of the embarrassing 
November 18, 1999 Ottawa Citizen headline: ‘The army is on the 
verge of collapse.’** The CDA took the crisis up with MPs the same 
day. What kind of government would ‘slash’ military spending by 
23% (between 1994 and 1998) while increasing the demand for 
operations? 

It was in this environment that Garnett, on November 26, 
circulated a ‘Force Structure Guidance’ paper entitled ‘Rethinking 
the Total Force: Aligning the Defence Team for the 21* Century.’” 
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Clearly intending a major change of direction, Garnett shared it 
across the entire CF and the civilian bureaucracy, including the Privy 
Council Office and Treasury Board. Another title was ‘VCDS Reserve 
Alignment Paper,’ shared by LGen Leach with the Army Council on 
December 3.4 

Garnett opened with a paean to the CF’s ‘heavy reliance’ upon 
the reserves, also ‘the watermark of Canada’s military heritage upon 
the collective consciousness of the nation.’ Garnett’s paper, however, 
put augmentation first, mobilization last. The approach was utilitar- 
ian. In order to be ‘effective,’ and provide ‘operational capability’ 
and ‘readiness,’ reserve units ‘must be restructured and operate in 
complete alignment’ with the regular force.** There were echoes of 
Gollner’s plan to ‘fully subordinate’ the reserves: the regnant mana- 
gerialism. 

Garnett knew his paper would provoke ‘considerable resistance 
from various quarters’** Coming after five years’ struggle by ex- 
reservists to gain high-level acceptance of precisely the opposite 
orientation, it was a slap in the face to Reserves 2000 and its allies. 
Some said Garnett had consulted no one besides the headquarters 
class-B man, Quinn, who had ‘sold the ARes [Army Reserve] down 
the river.’*” Others said the paper had been ‘staffed in a hurry’ in the 
south tower housing the military,** with a ‘quick turnaround.’” 

Doug Stallard, a Second World War wireless operator and air 
gunner with torpedo-bomber squadrons who joined the Pictou 
Highlanders after the war, and was now HLCol of 1 Nova Scotia 
Highlanders and a keen supporter of Reserves 2000, thought 
Garnett’s staff ‘exuded over-confidence in their viewpoints.’*° 

Still, its 20 densely-typeset pages with nine pages of annexes bore 
the imprimatur of the VCDS brain trust, and thus the ‘official mind.’ 
The current militia structure was ‘antiquated and designed to re- 
spond to contingencies which today, are at best remote.”*' Units were 
‘for all intents and purposes the remnant of the Army that fought the 
Second World War ... heavy in combat units, ... two-thirds infantry, 
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artillery, and armour.’” Repeated often, this criticism was now reg- 
ular force cant. 

The reserves ‘fall short of enhancing the total Defence Establish- 
ment in meeting current and future operational commitments’ and 
must become ‘an integral element of the Total Force ....’ In contrast, 
‘the Regular Force component is well on its way to maximizing effi- 
ciency’*? — a doubtful claim. The only option would be to restruc- 
ture reserve units into something of greater utility. Everything that 
did not fit into the forces’ operational ‘core business’ was ‘anathema’ 
to the total force, as it were to the purity of the faith. 

Some inside NDHQ warned against ‘business’ thinking. ‘We are 
not a business,’ scribbled Maj Robert Near on his copy of Gar- 
nett’s paper. The fundamental flaw therein was that it took a purely 
‘functional’ view, ignoring ‘Canadian historical experience.’ Garnett 
showed a ‘fundamental misunderstanding of the Militia and of what 
it should really be capable of or the national purpose it serves’ as the 
‘repository of national military values and will.’ It failed to ‘take into 
account fundamentally different natures’ of regular and reserve.*° 

Dr. Stephen J. Harris, an official historian and the author of Ca- 
nadian Brass: The Making of a Professional Army 1860-1939, was 
asked to provide historical perspective. He warned the chain-of- 
command: 


... those who speak in cold, dispassionate language about deficiencies in 
current ‘capabilities’ only in terms of the Militia’s ability to provide force 
structure components not found in the current regular establishment — 
or about the utility of individual militia soldiers — run the risk of so 
diminishing and dehumanizing the citizen soldier’s environment that no 
one would care to live there.*° 


But Garnett saw no alternative but to push the CSS concept as 
a replacement for surplus combat arms. ‘Operational demands’ 
were ‘today weighted far more heavily in favour’ of CSS, he wrote. 
‘The only cost-effective solution to the problem of service support 
shortfalls is the use of reserve personnel.’*’” Reserves 2000 believed 
this showed a misunderstanding of how recruits were attracted and 
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retained. 

Since Garnett’s paper focussed on stages one and two,°*® Reserves 
2000 again felt compelled to respond. Cameron wrote in a nine- 
page reply to Garnett that, ‘as businessmen,’ Reserves 2000's leaders 
could not understand the ‘omission’ of the ‘worst-case scenario.’ 


Mobilization is a capability which all leading nations maintain and is, in 
itself, a major deterrent to threats. Just as few successful businesses oper- 
ate in the absence of effective strategy and business plans, neither should 
Canada’s military operate in the absence of a comprehensive, national 
mobilization plan to guide planning and action.°’ 


Maj Near found Cameron’s paper ‘well written’ and ‘damningly 
articulate.”°° MGen Bruce Legge lauded Cameron’s ‘skill and dili- 
gence’ and hoped the Minister and CDS ‘will yield to your exquisite 
poetry.”*' MGen Addy thought the letter ‘excellent.’ He told the 
VCDS that a decision to abandon the 1994 White Paper in favour 
of ‘permanently limited’ forces for ‘human security operations’ was 
above Garnett’s pay grade. Such a decision was ‘within the purview 
of government.’® 

Garnett replied that the CF had already dealt with that topic: ‘the 
mobilization planning framework has been briefed to [the standing 
committee] and will become Canadian Force Joint Doctrine for mo- 
bilization later this year.’** But the reserves were only ever ‘one little 
piece’ of the action at NDHQ, Garnett later said. And he claimed 
that Reserves 2000, with its ‘narrow focus,’ never understood that. 

To Selkirk, Garnett’s arguments only reinforced the need for a 
dedicated militia budget with ‘an assigned Business Planner’ in a 
separate chain of command. He suggested that millions could be 
saved by reducing civilian employees by 3,000, reducing officer-to- 
NCM ratios, and cutting the recruiting bureaucracy by devolving 
recruiting down to units. 

The minister was shaken yet again. Despite spurts of interest in 
the file he had not been able to make it go away. Was it not enough 
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that he had appointed Fraser’s Monitoring Committee? Could some 
new talent be added to it to satisfy the militia lobby? It was a mi- 
nor satisfaction to Reserves 2000 when, in October 2000, Eggleton 
turned to his old friend, MGen Reginald Lewis, to join the Monitor- 
ing Committee, giving it a direct line into the minister’s office.°” 

Hoping to create some good will, Eggleton also agreed to address 
the Canadian Infantry Association meeting in Barrie on September 
25, 1999. Reserves 2000 helped prepare his speaking notes. And 
when he learned that Cameron had briefly gone into hospital, Eggle- 
ton telephoned him, and they spoke for 30 minutes.®* 

In Barrie, Eggleton dined with the Canadian Infantry Association 
and the Grey and Simcoe Foresters. He said he would be extending 
Fraser’s mandate and adding supervision of the Land Force Reserve 
Restructure (LFRR) to their remit. It was — or seemed to be — one 
of the most positive developments Reserves 2000 had seen since its 
inception. ‘Stopping the April 10 proposal was a major achievement,’ 
Selkirk wrote in Communiqué. ‘We also know that defence planners 
are continuing to plan on the lines of their April 10 proposal, even 
though the Minister has put the process on hold until Colonel Fraser 
reports.’® 

Preparing his report for Eggleton, Fraser widely consulted unit 
commanders and headquarters staff, keeping in touch with Hunter, 
Pryer, Cameron, and Selkirk. Reserves 2000 hosted honorary 
colonels and some Central Area staff at the Albany Club on January 
19, 2000 to compare views. Next evening the four then took Fraser 
to dinner at the RCMI after meeting at the Church St. office, with 
D. Bevis ‘Bev’ Dewar and the committee’s research director, Peter 
Archambault, and its executive director, government consultant 
Sheila-Marie Cook.” Dewar had been Deputy Minister of National 
Defence in 1982-89. Archambault had a Ph.D. in military history 
from the University of Calgary and was a permanent analyst at 
DND,” 

Western co-chairs Paul Hughes, Wyn van der Schee, Al Maitland, 
Stan Milner, Sam Blakely, Bob Gibson, and Gary Malthouse sat down 
with the third original Fraser Committee member, Professor David 
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Bercuson. The latter did not believe there was ‘a Regular Force con- 
spiracy or plot against the Militia.’ He said Reserves 2000 ‘needed to 
be seen as proposing solutions ... congruent with the White Paper.’” 
This suggestion was not particularly helpful since it was what they’d 
been doing since 1994. 

The Monitoring Committee’s final report reached the minister in 
February 2000.” By now the army reserve was supposed to have 
enjoyed ‘an increase in personnel of 7,000, which would have boost- 
ed their ranks to at least 18,500 soldiers.’ Obviously, ‘that has not 
happened.’ Although CF leaders had publicly admitted that ‘mobi- 
lization capability’ was the ‘fundamental’ role of the reserves, aug- 
mentation ‘has gripped planning concepts over the past two years,’ 
and ‘No national mobilization plan exists.’” It was ‘impossible for 
detailed unit roles to be determined ... without a full Mobilization 
Plan.’ 

More ominously — and something that should interest Parliament 
and the minister — Fraser claimed that the CF had ‘not succeeded in 
implementing government direction.’”° As his report stated, 


Most of the ministerial decisions which were to have shaped [the] re- 
structure have not been implemented. ... many of the fundamental tenets 
of the restructure ... appear to have been abandoned. ... [and] little has 
happened since our last report to convince us that there is not a discon- 
nection between government policy and departmental/CF activity.”” 


Defence planners now claimed that the minister’s direction was 
out of date — ‘anachronistic because of the new strategic frame- 
work.’ Whose strategic framework? Who had approved it? Was this 
for them to decide? Clearly the military’s preference was ‘strategic 
direction’ for ‘the Reserves’ to ‘produce complementary ... capabili- 
ties’”* and to fill ‘revealed gaps’ in CS and CSS at stage one and two. 

‘We do not agree,’ Fraser wrote, and ‘the Reserve community does 
not agree.’ Selkirk thought it vital to prove to Eggleton that ‘such is 
not the case.’” ‘We have to convince the MND the Army is lying.’ 
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The senior brass ‘did not consult fully as they claim.’ ‘We have to 
show the MND [that] our proposals [are] superior to his generals’,’ 
he wrote.*° 

Yet Eggleton sang from both sides of his mouth, first strengthen- 
ing Fraser’s mandate, then picking up the regulars’ song sheet. He 
told Dale Grant, editor of Defence Policy Review, that to focus on 
mobilization was ‘crazy’ (a ‘direct quote,’ Grant said) because, ‘like 
most of Ottawa I talked to, he doesn’t think it will ever be necessary.’ 
Now people were saying it was the realm of ‘flying saucer freaks.’*! 
(Which was ironic because the true UFO believer was the former 
Liberal minister and architect of Canadian Armed Forces unifica- 
tion, Paul Hellyer.) 

Until 2001-02, it was almost as if the Forces believed that bat- 
talion-level war-fighting capabilities would never again be required. 
According to Gen Rick Hillier, the CDS in 2005-08, ‘no one could 
have predicted in the 1990s [that] Canada would be involved in a 
sustained war in Afghanistan.’* That claim while true was too spe- 
cific: no one could predict events in any remote corner of the world. 
But it was the military’s job to be prepared — and by Hillier’s own 
account they weren’t. 

Some defence thinkers were aware of the problem. “There is a 
good possibility,’ an internal 1999 study at DND warned, ‘of at least 
one high-intensity war between a great power and a major regional 
power’ in the next decade — although the eventualities most likely to 
implicate Canada were humanitarian operations and ‘near-combat’ 
peacekeeping missions.* 

Preparedness was the purpose of a mobilization plan, as Reserves 
2000 saw it: to set a professional, operational, war-focused standard 
for the military, to reconstitute the militia’s proper raison d’étre, and 
to enable units to recruit and train to a high state of readiness. ‘It 
should be self-evident that mobilization planning,’ Selkirk said, ‘is a 
professional responsibility of the officer corps,’** as was training the 
reserves. 

Some of the CF’s unpreparedness was reflected in headlines such 
as the Ottawa Citizen’s on May 1, 2000, ‘Military stuck in “intellec- 
tual ghetto,”’ portraying an isolated, in-bred NDHQ culture under 
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‘a cult of silence.’** Officers engaged in the development of strategic 
doctrine put a slightly different perspective on the problem. As LGen 
Jeffery put it, ‘the real thinking in an army is [should be] done by 
the leadership, not by the staff. In the 1990s there was no strategic 
thought going on at the high level.’*° 

Thus, developing mobilization plans was not on the radar. In 
Calgary, MGen Ed Fitch, the Western Area commander, had lunch 
with Reserves 2000 organizers at the Ranchmen’s Club. As Hughes 
commented: ‘I got the impression that mobilization is a dirty word 
among serving officers.’ 

Regulars also disliked the tendency of reservists to write letters. 
Reserves 2000 was again trying to ‘mobilize’ reserve members and 
their families’ to take part in a ‘mail-in campaign,’ wrote MGen 
Bruce Jeffries, deputy commander of the Land Force: 


Instances of honorary appointments attending unit parades to hand out 
form letters to be mailed to MPs, etc. and to address unit members ... 
have been reported. This type of activity is clearly inappropriate and can 
only serve to promote anxiety and confusion ... For your action.*” 


Hearing rumours of sector micro-management in Quebec, LCol 
George Petrolekas, CO of the Royal Montreal Regiment, reported to 
his HCol, George Javornik, that 


... as citizens of Canada, this is legitimate political activity. There was no 
statement contrary to the government, just a statement of support for the 
militia. By saying it is illegal, is the [regular] military impinging on our 
rights and freedoms as Canadians?** 


What honoraries were responding to were reports that 41 regi- 
ments had now been found non-viable, as Canadian Press reporters 
discovered in documents obtained in further freedom of informa- 
tion requests.* This figure was worse than the previous report, in 
1999, that 36 units were non-viable. And predictably ‘What we’re 
looking at is a transformation,’ LCol Kampman, a staff officer, told 
the National Post’s James Cudmore, ‘changing them from a combat 
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focus to a focus on support.’ Whoops! There was the CSS plan again, 
the one that had brought dialogue to an end a year ago. One unit 
commander, LCol Brian Hodgson of the South Alberta Light Horse, 
who was chief of security and Sergeant-at-Arms in the Alberta Legis- 
lature, summed up militia sentiment: ‘Under no circumstances would 
I consider retraining my regiment into some postal corps.’”” 

With this revelation of another massive Land Force cart-before- 
the-horse, Reserves 2000 moved to rally supporters for the coun- 
terattack. They had collected $42,000 in donations from over 400 
supporters at $100 each, plus other gifts that would enable them to 
operate for six months without touching a $50,000 nest egg that 
Fred Mannix had donated in 1999.”! And their mailing list now 
numbered 800. Selkirk, Cameron and Hunter then launched a new 
lobbying effort, ‘Operation Last Chance,’ in March 2000:” 


If ever there was a time in history where positive action is required by 
each of us to help our units and the entire Militia — that time is now! ... 
The importance of Colonel Fraser’s recommendations cannot be over-em- 
phasized. The future of the Militia and each of our proud units is, quite 
literally, in his hands. 


Cameron warned that one proposal, still actively being considered, 
would have 75% of units re-roled as ‘bath units, postal platoons, 
etc.’”? The MOTS alumni backed the campaign.” In Vancouver, Da- 
vid Ferguson, president of the Seaforth Regimental Association, and 
Bob Phillips, the unit’s HLCol, urged ‘All Seaforths’ to mail in their 
postcards to the local MP, Minister, and Prime Minister ‘just as soon 
as you receive this letter.’> A few blocks away, artillery reservists at 
Bessborough Armoury on West 11" Ave were urged to help ‘deluge’ 
Ottawa with letters signed ‘as a private citizen (not as a member of 
the CF),/?" 

On Vancouver Island, retired BGen Mike Heppell, HCol of the 
Canadian Scottish Regiment (Princess Mary’s), based in Victoria, 
Nanaimo, and Courtenay, told Eggleton of his exasperation at the 
unit viability results. Deemed viable in 1997 and 1998, continued 
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regular neglect had rendered his unit non-viable in 1999. Recently 
returned from ‘a highly successful week of training’ at Fort Lewis in 
Yakima, Washington, they found a CF press release and local head- 
lines saying, ‘Victoria reserve units on latest DND hit list.’ It had 
of course ‘compromised public confidence’ and bruised morale. But 
Heppell got no reply from 39 brigade and therefore wrote personally 
to Eggleton.” 

In Edmonton, HCol Willard ‘Shad’ Ames of the 20" Field Reg- 
iment, RCA, a Second World War RCAF veteran,’® and former 
Northern Alberta Militia District commander; and HLCol Frank 
Kozar, a professor of genetics,” explained to the Journal why units 
were not to blame for their failure to recruit and train, or for course 
cancellations and other longstanding problems — because these 
were all controlled by the regular force.!°° In Brockville members of 
the Rifles’ regimental council ‘plastered’ a leaflet ‘all over town.”!”! It 
said: ‘The young people of our community learn valuable skills and 
maturity; and members of the community benefit from the Reserves 
(remember the ice storm?) Let’s help those who help us.’ Once again 
the reserves showed the effectiveness of local foot work amplifying 
the national lobby’s media savvy. 

Characteristically little attuned to mounting public concern, Land 
Force staff plowed ahead with a new ‘funding model’ on April 1, 
2000. ‘New ARF’ (army reserve establishments, the updated jargon 
for TAE) standards were to be ‘aligned with Reg Force equivalent.’! 
Creating some positive press in the CF tabloid, The Maple Leaf, 
Quinn and Kampman claimed that ‘uniform establishments’ would 
produce ‘stronger platoons and companies.’!™ 

Confusingly they claimed these were ‘in no way linked to LFRR.’ 
But how could manning levels not be linked to the structure of re- 
serve units? They had cut reserve pay by $30 million, afterwards 
promising verbally to restore these dollars in fiscal year 2001/02.'% 
‘Clearly,’ Selkirk wrote in Communiqué, a parallel ‘strategy’ had 
been developed behind the scenes, ‘despite the fact that there is no 
consensus.’ 
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Options before the Land Force’s ‘Army of Tomorrow’ study 
were presented at an April 2000 conference at Gagetown. There, 
Col Bill Peters, director of strategic planning, explained that army 
plans ‘assume that reserve forces would account for up to 15% of 
the land force — the ‘backfill’ required to replace regular soldiers 
during operations.’!° Backfill? 

From Montreal, Pierre Boucher reported that he had seen briefing 
notes prepared for Eggleton. “They say that tactical groupings are an 
integral part of the plan.’ The notes claimed falsely that mobilization 
was ‘well-established in the [Strategy] 2020 paper and there is no 
problem there.’ ... Obviously, Boucher remarked, ‘we are not on the 
same track with NDHQ.’!6 

In spite of these setbacks a five-year expansion to 45,000 militia 
now became Reserves 2000 doctrine, if it may be called that. ‘The 
authorized ceiling ... must be increased to 45,000 over five years’ to 
meet ‘stage two.’ Any new units formed or re-formed to fulfil the 
need for ‘new requirements’ and capabilities ‘should be raised with- 
in that ceiling.’'°” Perhaps they were ahead of their time. A Central 
Area planning directive from BGen Andrew Leslie in 2002 acknowl- 
edged that, ‘known tasks require some 40,000 reserve personnel.’!* 

In any case, other NATO countries had reserves more than twice 
the size of their regular army: the Netherlands had 27,000 regulars 
to 60,000 reserves; Denmark 22,000 regulars to 72,000 reserves; 
Belgium 28,250 regulars to 105,200 reserves; Norway 15,200 
regulars to 234,000 reserves. Jim Hanson took the figures from 
The Military Balance 1998-99, and sent them to Selkirk.!°? NDHQ 
knew this full well: they had produced a briefing on the ‘total force’ 
in 1995 that showed 84% of Denmark and Norway’s forces were 
reservists; 67% of the Netherlands’; 63% of Germany’s; 50% of the 
U.K.’s; 45% of France and the U.S.’s — but only 22% of Canada’s.!"° 

As for politics, like many, Reserves 2000 knew that Ontario seats 
would be the key to the Liberals’ re-election in 2000. ‘The GTA 
alone comprises over 30 seats ... fairly safe’ given ‘the dynamics of 
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Collenette/Eggleton/Lastman,’ Selkirk wrote.''! However, ‘another 
19 rural ridings in Ontario contain Militia units and the Liberals are 
concerned about these seats.’ It was important not to be ‘too aggres- 
sive’ and ‘alienate powerful Liberals.’ He predicted: “The Liberals 
will be returned.’ 

‘Operation Last Chance,’ launched in March 2000, was a ‘re- 
sounding success.’ MPs from all parties were ‘reporting previous- 
ly unknown levels of support for the Militia.’ Letters poured in 
from Parliamentarians. Bill Blaikie, the NDP member for Winni- 
peg-Transcona, who as a student served as a infantryman and piper 
with the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders,'” said the ‘reserves 
allow Canada to remain prepared for worst case scenarios at a lower 
cost than a force made up of full-time soldiers only.’!!’ Peter Millik- 
en, Liberal MP for Kingston and the Islands, spoke with the minister 
who ‘assures me that the Fraser Report is being implemented. He 
supports it.’''* Jean Augustine, MP for Etobicoke-Lakeshore, wrote, 
‘I fully agree with you.’!’ Senator Sharon Carstairs wrote, ‘Let me 
assure you of my support. I will express these views’ to Eggleton.''* 
Jason Kenney, Roger Galloway, and Allan Rock among many other 
MPs expressed support for Reserves 2000.1!” 

Eggleton was in a corner again. He claimed to believe these 
noisy honorary colonels were ‘less of a concern’ than improving 
morale ‘on the armoury floor’ and getting ‘buy-in’ from serving 
members. He disliked Reserves 2000’s ability to ‘control the agen- 
da.’ But the CF ‘must get the noise level down.’!'’ Somehow Baril 
managed to hang on as CDS but Eggleton told him: ‘get Reserves 
2000 off my back.’!”” 

Gen Baril in his annual CDS report acknowledged that ‘the cur- 
rent tempo’ had ‘stretched’ the CF and the reserves were needed 
more than ever to augment them. And there was more. He would 
‘ensure that the Reserves are better prepared, as part of a balanced 
force structure, to provide a basis for mobilization.’!”° But these ex- 
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pressions of support remained curiously at odds with what Land 
Force planners were actually doing. 


On May 4, 2000 the CDS appointed MGen Michael K. Jeffery as 
Chief of the Land Staff — with a twist.’*! The appointment was de- 
layed for six months, during which Leach would swing in the wind, 
to give Jeffery a head start leading ‘the Army Reserve Restructure 
Initiative’ with the title of ‘Special Assistant to the CLS for LFRR.’!”” 
He would develop ‘a comprehensive strategic plan’!”’ for the reserves 
before taking the reins. 

Working closely with Fraser’s Monitoring Committee, Reserves 
2000 had managed to generate media headlines such as: ‘“Neglect” 
puts survival of Forces reserves at stake’ (Ottawa Citizen), ‘Army 
reserves neglected, report says’ (National Post), ‘Future of army re- 
serve “in crisis,” committee warns’ (Toronto Star), and ‘Report urg- 
es increasing number of military reservists’ (Canadian Press), among 
others. One report said, ‘the militia has been neglected to the point 
where its very survival is in jeopardy.’'* 

What was going on? Those who followed the news were remind- 
ed that, ‘No national mobilization plan exists.’ Army planners knew 
they were falling short: a March 2000 research note stated that, 


The Reserves are the national strategic military reserve. ... Their critical 
mass must be nurtured and synchronized to deliver the range of Total 
Force support required in the Army of the Future.!*5 


There seemed to be a consensus that something must be done. 
Eggleton said the forces would get back $2.3 billion over the next 
four years and ‘I think part of that needs to help in the restructuring 
of the reserves.’!”° 

Hunter found Jeffery was ‘not a detail person’ though he ‘enjoys 
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debate’ and was an ‘intellectual.’””’ Cameron briefed him on May 
13.8 Jeffery organized discussion retreats for director-level staff, 
brigade commanders, area deputy commanders, unit commanders, 
and regimental sergeants-major, plus one representative each from 
Reserves 2000 and the Council of Honorary Colonels. The Army 
Reserve Senior Officers Retreat (ARSOR) met in May and June at 
the NAV Canada riverside conference centre in Cornwall on 70 acres 
of parkland across from New York state.'”? 

Jeffery was impressed during his ‘Area Visits’ to hear ‘strong sup- 
port’ for Reserves 2000, the ‘overall favourite’ voice of the militia, 
‘trusted and responsible.’'°° The army was listening. He asked at- 
tendees at ‘town halls’ to tell him right from wrong. Fred Mannix 
accepted the offer: 


You are right that the budget constraints ... will always be a problem. 
... You are wrong in thinking that the Army has only limited capacity to 
change. The only limit is the capacity of the leadership to change them- 
selves and deal with change.'*! 


At this point restructuring was back on hold, again. But at a May 
30 meeting between Jeffery and Reserves 2000 in Ottawa, Jim Grant 
said from Atlantic Area ‘the perception is that ARE ... is the restruc- 
ture.’ Jeffery said ARE was ‘trying to fix problems’ by ‘creating a com- 
mon framework and standards.’ Surprisingly, he admitted he had ‘not 
seen the Fraser report.’ But he wanted ‘their advice.’!’* For someone in 
his position, Fraser’s reports should have been required reading. 

‘m anxious to get on with reserve restructuring,’ Eggleton told 
reporters on June 6. ‘It’s been a long time in debate. It’s time to do 
it.”'3 Then he said: ‘the regulars want to make sure that the reserves 
get additional resources to improve the augmenting function that 
they now perform.’ 

There was potential in those fine words. But there was still 
confusion, or worse. Staff were looking to move ‘beyond’ such 
thinking. A June 12 briefing said elements of Dickson’s report had 
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been ‘undeniably overtaken by events.’ The ‘development of detailed 
plans for national mobilization,’ for example, ‘are simply contrary 
to Defence Policy.’!** Contrary to what? Whose policy were they 
talking about? 

Well, there was one LCol C.M. Fletcher, an RMC graduate and 
lifelong regular who had held various staff positions with armoured 
units (regular only) and Mobile Command, culminating as chief of 
staff at 37 brigade in Moncton, and most recently as commandant of 
the Armour School at the Combat Training Centre.'** Writing in the 
spring 2000 edition of the Armour Bulletin, Fletcher said: 


The days of full-scale mobilization are gone. ... What the Army needs 
most from the Militia is individual up to platoon-size reinforcement 
and replacement. ... to augment its under-strength regular sub-units and 
units. The only problem lies in what roles to assign them.!%° 


The only problem. He made it all sound so easy... and familiar. The 
army would still work on a ‘Canadian Force [sic] Joint Doctrine for 
Mobilization.’ But NDHQ planners wrote: 


The issue has always been the desire of the Reserve community, contrary 
to Defence Policy, to have Reserve units identified and structured pri- 
marily against specific Stage Four contingencies. The current force devel- 
opment process, of which the Reserves are an integral part, is designed 
to enable the Total Force to achieve defence objectives in all stages of 
mobilization.'*” 


As for consultation, 


Consultation with the Reserve leadership has never been interrupted. 
Consultation with certain unofficial stakeholders ceased when those 
stakeholders voluntarily withdrew from the consultative process. 
Consultation with official stakeholders — the senior leadership of the 
Reserves, including Reserve Brigade and Deputy Area Commanders 
through the Army Reserve Working Group — has never been interrupted, 
and continues to prove extremely effective and satisfactory.'** 
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The trouble was that most of the reserve ‘brigade and deputy 
area’ officers were viewed by senior ex-reservists not as allies but 
as would-be regulars, selected for their ability to go along to get 
along.'*? Seen from NDHQ, by contrast, they were genuine reserve 
advocates, but wise ones whose ‘visibility’ on the ‘big picture’ from 
within enabled them to put reserve quarrels into a wider context in 
which the militia were unlikely to get the attention they needed.'”° 
Moreover, they were onside with ‘defence policy,’ and that was ap- 
parently defined not as what the minister had approved but what the 
Canadian Forces wanted or could afford. 


Reserves 2000 now reached a new threshold of influence. When Jef- 
fery reconstituted the Command Consultative Working Group meet- 
ings, Reserves 2000 and the Council of Honorary Colonels were giv- 
en three representatives each instead of two. Within a few months 
Jeffery acknowledged that the Land staff had bungled ARE (army 
reserve establishments), aggravating the mistrust of ‘restructure 
by another name.’ He admitted that ‘implementation of ARE’ had 
‘commenced prior to the development and approval of the LFRR 
strategic plan.’ There would now be a ‘re-alignment.’!*" 

‘It was an indication of Reserves 2000’s status’ Granatstein wrote 
in 2002, ‘that it was directly involved as an organization.’!” Area 
deputy commanders took part in a ‘frank and forthright exchange’ 
on Fraser’s findings and how to get the restructure back on track.'* 

It was plain to Reserves 2000 that militia strength should be 
increased to 20,500 as soon as possible. In the absence of a separate 
command structure, a level-one reserve post such as ‘Major-General 
Militia (either Regular or Reserve Officer) reporting to the CLS,’ 
would help. There must be continued oversight ‘outside the chain- 
of-command’ by a committee of Parliament or a parliamentary 
secretary, supported by Fraser’s Monitoring Committee.'** But Army 
Reserve strength remained at 12,000 at best. The Forces managed to 
recruit 2,601 into the regulars in 1999 (army, navy, air force, and 
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purple trades) and considerably more, 4,103, into the reserves (plus 
663 as cadet-instructor reservists). But they also lost 3,942 reservists 
to attrition.'* 

HCol Russ Comeau, former CO of 33 (Halifax) Service Battal- 
ion, attended Jeffery’s town halls. Born in Weymouth, Comeau had 
served in the navy and air force in the 1950s and as president of the 
Logistics Association. In civilian life he worked for the Department 
of Supply and Services. He, like many militia supporters, recognized 
that the army was addressing ‘symptoms’ rather than ‘causality,’!*° 
and threw his support behind Reserves 2000. 

Hunter and Selkirk were prepared to ‘commend’ Eggleton for 
‘his wisdom in seeking advice.’'*” After five years, ‘it is clear what is 
needed and wanted,’ they wrote in the June Communiqué. ‘The time 
to act is now.’ Here at least, in LGen Mike Jeffery’s initiatives, a new 
door had opened. 
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XI 


A Question of Policy 


JEFFERY’S ‘STRATEGIC PLAN’ - LFRR PHASE ONE (14,000) AND PHASE 

Two (18,500) - BUT 18,500 ‘WAS NEVER POLICY’ - INVITING GEN HENAULT 

TO THE YORK CLUB - EGGLETON’S POLICY STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 6, 

2000 - UNIT BUDGETS FALLING - VADM GARY GARNETT BLOCKS THE 
RESERVE PLAN - SEPTEMBER 11, 2001 


Gen Michael K. Jeffery, the army commander’s Special Advisor 
for Land Force Reserve Restructuring (LFRR), gave Reserves 
2000 an advance copy of his ‘strategic plan’ on July 18, 2000.! 
Working with Jeffery that summer, Hunter and Selkirk also tugged 
their line into the minister’s office. They reminded Art Eggleton of 
the CF’s ‘consistent’ exertions to ‘reduce’ reserve units during the 
past five years without ‘a rationale ... other than the oft-repeated 
need to reduce spending.’ 
Jeffery didn’t like his predecessors’ decision to pursue reserve re- 
structuring apart from restructuring the Land Force as a whole. He 
later remarked to the senior staff: 


As I said to the senior reservists [in headquarters] when I started work on 
LFRR, if I had the ability, I would have done LFRR and Army restruc- 
turing together. And not separate. But I didn’t have that choice. But the 
challenge [now] is to align them appropriately.* 


Restructuring the entire army along the lines of a national plan 
had been part of Reserves 2000’s proposals in Canada’s Army of the 


1. Shared by LGen Jeffery with R2000, cf. ‘Observations,’ 14 Aug 00. 
2. Jeffery Presentation Notes, Power Point slides to the Land staff on ‘Advancing with Purpose: The 
Army Strategy,’ 30 Apr 02. 
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Future a year earlier, and in their earliest documents in 1994-95. In 
that sense they were ahead of army planners, not stuck in the past. 
They were with Jeffery before there was Jeffery. 

Jeffery’s strategic plan projected a militia of 14,000 by March 
2001.3 The drafts were discussed several times.* There would be a 
‘project manager’ assigned to LFRR for the first time. Phase one would 
stabilize the militia, increasing it from 13,500 to 15,500 over two 
years by March 2003, at a cost of $42 million. His intention, Jeffery 
said later, was ‘really to re-instill trust between the regular Force and 
the reserves’ as well as to ‘restore the health of the reserves.’° 

Phase two would follow, increasing the militia to 18,500 by March 
2006. Along the way, recruiting would be ‘bolstered’ and ‘stream- 
lined,’ reserve training schedules ‘geared to their full-time [civilian] 
occupations.’ They would get new equipment. 

Jeffery balked at detailed planning for stage-four mobilization. 
‘Detailed planning and organization for full national mobilization,’ 
he said, ‘conducted during peacetime, is not an accepted methodolo- 
gy for strategic-level force development in Canada.” 

That statement sounded pretty definitive. But this early draft, 
Reserves 2000 found, was full of ‘management school wording’ 
and ‘Ottawa bureaucratese.’ Equally suspect, Hunter and Selkirk 
believed, was the shift to ‘capability-based planning,’ which they 
declared simply ‘a way to avoid critical resource issues.’ The focus 
should be ‘threat-based planning,’ which CF staff now ‘dismissed.’ 

There, however, as in some other areas, Reserves 2000 was out 
of sync with the direction that every NATO member was taking in 
favour of capability-based planning.’ U.S. Defence Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld, for one, latched onto it. In the U.S. case, the desired ‘capa- 
bility’ was consistent with the unipolar moment: ‘the need to be able 
to fight two major wars’ simultaneously.® 

Was Canada a colonial auxiliary? Without a mobilization plan, 
that was what the Canadian Forces were left with, according to Kir- 
by and Reserves 2000. They wanted LGen Jeffery to state publicly 
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that not to have a mobilization plan was ‘a dereliction of duty.’? Oth- 
er countries had mobilization plans. In turn former former House of 
Commons Speaker John Fraser’s Monitoring Committee urged the 
government to reaffirm ‘the legitimacy of Stages 3 and 4 mobiliza- 
tion.’ His report In Service of the Nation, submitted to the minister 
in May 2000, Fraser urged Eggleton to establish as policy that the 
army reserve be brought up to between 18,500 and 20,500.'° 

Jeffery called his discussions with Reserves 2000 a ‘negotiation,’ 
the results of which he would ‘accept’ once he was Chief of the Land 
Staff a few months hence.'! And when the definitive version of Jef- 
fery’s strategy was released, in September, changes had been made 
to the reserve’s ‘role,’ which was now broader, ‘to provide depth, 
breadth, and flexibility ... through all Stages of mobilization.’ But 
Jeffery was cautious. ‘Expectations must be managed.’ The problems 
were ‘very complex.’ There was a ‘lack of national agreement on [a] 
solution,’ he wrote together with BGen Quinn, who remained Land 
Reserve advisor.’ They conveyed repeatedly to honorary leaders and 
to Reserves 2000 that they could not promise, let alone deliver, any- 
thing that was unfunded. 

These good-will meetings set a new tone. He ‘perhaps helped 
those of us in the Honorary world better understand the problems 
of the Regulars,’ wrote Jim Hanson. The army leadership felt im- 
mense pressure to meet higher operational demands with fewer re- 
sources. Jeffery had more understanding of the reserves than most, 
Hanson noted. He even had some militia experience, having served 
six months with the Essex and Kent Scottish Regiment at age 16 
before joining the regulars, among whom there was ‘little previous 
understanding.’ 

Gen Rick Hillier later praised Jeffery’s success in ‘bringing us 
together,’ with reserve and regular ‘working toward on vision,’ as 
he wrote in his memoir, A Soldier First, ‘and now the army works 
together as one unit.’'® That assessment was rather Pollyannish: it 
would remain an aspiration until the professionals gained a better 
appreciation of why the reserves struggled, and the regulars’ own 
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role in causing the ordeal of managing a reserve unit. To be sure, 
with more effect than his predecessors, Jeffery was trying and was 
open-minded. 

As for Reserves 2000’s advocacy of proactive planning — as op- 
posed to merely reacting to budget constraints — many regulars 
agreed. MGen Daniel Gosselin, writing in 2008 while command- 
ing the Canadian Defence Academy, dated the problem back to the 
1990s: 


Without a coherent national policy framework and a single strategy, the 
ideals of unification were left to flounder over the years, ... To make 
matters worse, as [Professor Douglas] Bland noted in 1995, defence pol- 
icy in Canada over those years seldom originated from a strategic idea 
... but, rather, it evolved from the dynamics of the annual federal bud- 
get. Deep and consecutive budgetary reductions in the 1990s, along with 
pressure from powerful interest groups to steer the armed forces away 
from combat capabilities, also triggered strong institutional reflexes for 
service survival.!” 


Similarly, MGen Eric Tremblay, commander of Military Person- 
nel Generation, and Col Howard Coombs, of the Canadian Army 
Doctrine and Training Centre Headquarters, looked back (in 2016) 
to recount that for decades, the CF suffered from a ‘consistent lack 
of coherent and enduring defence strategy linked to national goals 
and aspirations.’!® 

Aware of that lack of strategic thinking, by 2000, a small chorus 
of retired regulars had thrown their support behind Reserves 2000. 
BGen Ernie Beno, MGen Clive Milner, and MGen Clive Addy, and 
MGen Bob LaRose, all called for a mobilization policy.’? Milner was 
a former CO of the Royal Canadian Dragoons who had commanded 
UN forces in Cyprus in the 1980s, and later served as chairman of 
FMUSIC, the Federation of Military and United Services Institutes 
of Canada.”° He thought it a ‘drastic mistake to shut down reserve 
units they said we can’t afford.”?! And MGen Frank Norman, the 
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former commandant of RMC (1982-85) and the National Defence 
College (1986-89), although not a keen Reserves 2000 supporter, did 
support mobilization planning. 

‘The principal goal’ of an army strategy, Norman wrote, ‘should 
be to make the Total Force an effective organization within five years, 
including a plan for mobilization as part of the raison d’étre for the 
Militia.’ Given ‘the absolute inability of the Army to function abroad 
without a minimum of 20% Militia augmentation,’ he added, the 
army must provide training and ‘real, operational taskings for the 
Militia,’ perhaps including ‘an operational unit’ in each Brigade ‘ca- 
pable of deployment overseas in 90 days.’ Such would give the army 
some ‘badly needed flexibility.’ 

In parallel to working with Jeffery, Reserves 2000 reinforced their 
campaign over the summer to alert MPs to keep up the pressure on 
Eggleton and to try and get MPs to read Fraser’s report.** As the 
Liberal caucus prepared to meet in Winnipeg, Hunter and Selkirk 
reminded the Prime Minister and all government MPs of what was 
‘essential to the success’ of any army plan.” 

Shaken into action once again, Eggleton on October 6, 2000 is- 
sued a policy statement that would shape the militia debate for the 
next four years. 

The militia’s role, Eggleton announced, was ‘primarily to pro- 
vide the framework for expansion should we require mobilization.’ 
Secondarily came ‘individual and unit augmentation on peace sup- 
port operations.’ Thirdly, units were ‘to represent the military foot- 
print in communities across the nation.’ Eggleton even mentioned 
stage-four mobilization, ‘planning for global conflict,’ which he said 
should ‘include the Army Reserve.’*° 

Selkirk rejoiced — taking this as ‘a great victory for Canada’s citi- 
zen soldiers.’ The minister had stated his priorities, based on Fraser’s 
recommendations, which happened also to be Reserves 2000's. 

In coordination with Jeffery’s strategy, the minister had given the 
senior brass clear direction. And yet Eggleton later acknowledged 
that without follow-up the clearest instructions could be disregarded 
or stymied.”’ On the flip side, political guidance could also be fickle, 
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changing not only with each budget and election, but with each min- 
ister and even with each media controversy.”® 

Jeffery and successive Chiefs of the Land Staff believed that with 
the high rate of deployments and ‘managed readiness’ the Land Force 
was ‘already practically at stage three,’’? meaning ‘force expansion.’ 
Yet Reserves 2000 continued to press for the four-stage plan envi- 
sioned by the 1994 White Paper. To them it was now a question of 
policy that must be honoured. 


The CLS, LGen Jeffery, himself called Eggleton’s October 6 state- 
ment ‘the Government’s policy for Reserve Restructure.’ Together 
with ‘our Strategic Plan’ (the army’s) it would be ‘the way ahead for 
LFRR.’*? Why hadn’t the CF implemented it? As Fraser later reflect- 
ed, the debacle surrounding VAdm Gary Garnett’s ‘Force Structure 
Guidance’ of April 1999 


. came about because of the lack of an articulated accountability 
framework as a means to meet the Government’s long-term objectives. 
Now that such a framework is in place [thanks to Jeffery], with precise 
direction on force levels, community involvement and role, the principal 
participants can proceed with certainty of the preconditions for 
restructure.*! 


But snags and deadheads were already visible. Jeffery’s strategic 
overview said that ‘phase two growth targets are still to be deter- 
mined.’*? Uh-oh. At Moss Park Armoury he added: ‘Funding for the 
next phase of the plan will depend on the results of the evaluation’ at 
the end of phase one. ‘But what I can tell you right now is that our 
intention is to go to strength of 18,500 Reserve personnel.’ 

As would become clear over time, to nobody’s great surprise, 
funding was the plan’s Achilles heel. As Fraser wrote later, “The 
problem with this Plan was that it did not offer unqualified 
commitment to carry through with the full implementation of policy 
(that is, reach 18,500 by 2006.)’ He went on: 
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There is no statement of committed funding. Without one it will be as- 
sumed the Militia will continue to plan each year to get what’s left over 
after all other DND activities have been funded. It will also be assumed 
that these plans, once made, will continue to be subject to interruptions 
and reductions as the Fiscal Year progress[es].*° 


It seemed inevitable, then, that despite the new atmosphere, the 
same patterns would repeat themselves at the armoury level. Unit 
commanders still could not be sure of their budget half-way through 
the training year. Courses and exercises would be cancelled. Appli- 
cants would quit before they could be enrolled, as would under-chal- 
lenged soldiers. There would be renewed calls to cut units that could 
not ‘perform.’ 

Typical was the experience of LCol Rob Shaw, commanding offi- 
cer of the Governor General’s Horse Guards, in civilian life an On- 
tario Provincial Police inspector, who reported: 


We had planned a weekend ex to Fort Knox to use the CCTT [Close 
Combat Tactical Trainer] system [high-quality simulation]. It has to be 
booked a year in advance and air lift requests submitted well in advance. 
All this was done[.] [H]owever the ex was cancelled as at this late date we 
still do not have our final budget allocation for this fiscal year ... Instead 
of an entire squadron training in Knox we can send only a troop. The 
negative impact on morale is significant.** 


Nor could they train properly even at the Militia Training and Sup- 
port Centre (MTSC) at Meaford, the 80 km? former tank range on 
Georgian Bay, 180 km north of Toronto, especially designated for 
what the Horse Guards needed to learn. Shaw wrote: 


Armoured units cannot effectively practice replenishment given an au- 
thorized ... two vehicles under ARE. With the ban on refuelling from 
jerry cans in the field there is no fuel bowser available ... We are losing 
our ability to train in a key skill, sustainment in the field. Our SSM’s take 
the Reg Force QL 7 course and then never see an echelon. 


The 15,500 now promised ‘in three years’ was ‘a far cry’ from the 
30,000 that Eggleton, Young, and Collenette had all committed to. 
Three years? It was a long time at NDHQ — long enough for senior 
officials to complete their postings and hand over unfinished projects 
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to successors who might not share the same priorities Here today, 
gone tomorrow; see you on the golf course. 

‘There needs to be some tangible evidence of improvement, and 
soon, Selkirk told Jeffery.** He thanked the CLS for his efforts but 
could report no tangible results from units: ‘When will we see any 
action on the Armoury floor?’ As in the past, the class-A training pay 
did not make it down to where it belonged, being siphoned off by 
Area and Brigade headquarters. 

To deal with these matters LGen Jeffery had decided to create 
a dedicated LFRR (Land Force Reserve Restructure) office with its 
own ‘project manager.’ It sounded good in principle. But Selkirk sug- 
gested that Jeffery’s gambit would fail if a ‘lackey of the system’ were 
chosen. That didn’t happen. then-Col David Fraser, former Director 
Land Force Readiness 3, was given a staff of thirteen,*° and set up 
shop at 66 Slater Street in Ottawa.*’ Fraser had got his start as a re- 
servist, rising from Guardsman (private) to Lieutenant in five years 
with the Governor General’s Foot Guards. He then transferred to the 
regular force, joined the PPCLI, and was sent for three years to serve 
as RSS with the Algonquin Regiment in North Bay. He commanded 
an infantry battalion in Bosnia and as a BGen in command of south- 
ern command in Kandahar, led Op Medusa in September 2006. All 
told he believed he had accumulated eleven years of involvement 
with the reserves.** 

The role of the LFRR project management office (PMO) was to 
‘implement the restructuring of the Army Reserve’ after ‘a period 
of analysis and performance measurement,’ though ‘not ... another 
series of unit evaluations.”*° It was an attempt to have a ‘serious 
discussion’ about capabilities and ‘moving units to where the peo- 
ple were, like the Brits with their amalgamations,’ Fraser said. ‘You 
could keep the cap badges as a squadron or company. If you look 
at running a business connected with communities — it could have 
been the start of a good news story.’ The challenge, he said, was to 
‘either move the entity [unit] to the population or get rid of it. But we 
were never able to have that first-principles discussion.”*! Or perhaps 
what he meant to say was that the regulars had been unable to get 
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their way, on their terms, when it came to reducing units. 

Jeffery faced ‘tremendous resistance within the army’ to paying 
‘any attention at all’ to the reserves.” Still, with his mandate from 
Baril, the Chief of the Defence Staff, Jeffery ‘embraced’ a ‘new ap- 
proach to mobilization.’ A bigger ‘Reserve Component’ would ‘as- 
sist in generating formed sub-units, units and even formations for 
employment in Europe,’** supplied by ‘A Relevant Army Reserve.’ 


One dimension of relevance is the ability to respond in times of crisis. 
The mechanism through which the Army Reserve responds to a crisis 
is the Army mobilization plan, which details the nation’s expectation of 
the Reserves through all phases of mobilization. To ensure relevance, the 
Army Reserve must know the roles, missions and tasks it will perform 
across all phases of mobilization. ... Thus, the requirement for an Army 
mobilization plan is clear — it will focus the nation’s requirements for 
its’ [sic] Army Reserve and will ensure that if crisis [sic] should occur, the 
Army Reserve can respond quickly ... The CF and the Army, including 
the Army Reserve, must evolve accordingly ...4 


At the Canadian Forces College in Toronto, LCol David Stinson, 
on the teaching staff, received a telephone call from NDHQ asking 
for copies of the results of all the mobilization exercises conducted 
over the past few years.** Stinson had been teaching a large-scale 
mobilization exercise each year to conclude the annual staff course. 
The army was on a voyage of rediscovery. 

Serious planning — the staff admitted this — had been ‘in hiatus 
since the last mobilization plan was published in 1992.’ BGen V.W. 
Kennedy, the Director General Land Staff, said that plan’s ‘obsoles- 
cence’ had ‘resulted from a reinvented CF mobilization concept’ in 
the 1994 white paper — the four-stage approach. In future, ‘con- 
sultative and cooperative’ planning for regular and reserve would 
include ‘both components.”*° 

Jeffery’s November 25 directive still omitted mention of the four 
stages.*” Instead he said the plan must ‘be relevant to the current 
structure of the Land Force.’ But how was that implementing the 
government’s policy? And was it not back-to-front? 
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Jim Hanson thought it ‘exactly bass ackwards ... the worst kind of 
thinking small’ and ‘starting ... from the wrong end (Stage 1 rather 
than Stage 4).’ The structure should emerge from the plan, not the 
other way round.** Planning to send only a single brigade overseas 
was ‘thinking small,’ when what they must do was ‘think big, and 
produce the plan to mobilize at least an army, if not an army group.’ 
(The idea of an ‘army group’ put Hanson way beyond current CF 
thinking.) But Selkirk, too, remained sceptical: 


Here we are really into a fuzzy situation. NDHQ is hoping for a different 
outcome than us here. We want an end-state organization and roles and 
tasks for our units today that somehow relate; [but my] first reading of 
their draft plan leads me to believe they have a different vision.” 


A ‘capability-based’ approach was a reaction to the budget short- 
falls of today when ‘surely the aim of mobilization is tomorrow,’ 
as Selkirk wrote to BGen Herb Petras, the Director General Land 
Reserves.*° ‘By going no further than Stage 3 the Army will proscribe 
itself at Stage 4.’ 

Jeffery laid out why Reserves 2000’s Corps concept was unwork- 
able for ‘The Army of Today’ as it transformed into ‘The Army of 
Tomorrow.”*! In the recent past, he wrote, the ‘dysfunctional’ and 
‘tumultuous 1990’s’ had seen ‘virtually no conceptual or doctrinal 
thought as the army focused on the survival of Combat capability’ 
under the pressure of the ‘40% reduction’ in defence. The previous 
Corps 86 and Corps 96 planning models had yielded 


large and unrealistic structures that contained every imaginable capa- 
bility. It was the ideal soldier’s wish list that did not recognize resource 
realities. ... The Corps structure provided little, if any, value as the army 
tried to modernize. 


Downsize was more like it. Based on a brigade model, Jeffery’s plan 
would ‘generate, employ and sustain strategically relevant and tac- 
tically decisive medium-weight forces,’ interoperable and of ‘maxi- 
mum strategic value to a joint force.’ 

Ironically, defence planners then began referring to the federal 
Emergencies Act and the Emergency Preparedness Act. This legisla- 
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tion, on the books since the 1980s, called for thinking big, not small. 
Every cabinet minister was required to ‘identify the civil emergency 
contingencies that are within or related to the minister’s area of ac- 
countability and develop a civil emergency plan therefore’ as well 
as ‘a civil emergency plan for war or other armed conflict.’ These 
included ‘fire, flood, drought, storm, earthquake,’ etc.; ‘threats to 
the security of Canada’ that were ‘serious’ enough to constitute a 
‘national emergency’; an ‘international’ emergency that threatened 
Canada ‘and one or more other countries’; and a ‘War Emergency’ 
that was ‘real or imminent’ and involved ‘Canada or any of its al- 
lies.’°? It would require significant investment across the whole of 
government that the Chrétien government had no intention of mak- 
ing. Still, the implication, as Selkirk saw it, was that ‘some serious 
consideration is finally being given to mobilization.’** 

John Fraser detected ‘a sense of optimism within the reserves 
community’ thanks to Jeffery’s outreach and ‘the continuing open, 
transparent reporting’ from the Minister’s Monitoring Committee 
that he, David Bercuson, and Bevis Dewar had provided.‘ Reserves 
2000 launched a public campaign to spread the word and reinforce 
Fraser’s message in the media, including radio interviews.°° 

And after all, Eggleton guaranteed that no units would be closed 
or merged. This met one of Reserves 2000’s foremost goals. Rest 
assured, he added, ‘The Army Reserve’ was ‘a vital national institu- 
tion.”** But he also kept open the door to reform: 


In Phase 1, no Army Reserve units will be de-activated, re-rolled 
or amalgamated. This does not mean, however, that change is not 
forthcoming. Clearly, the Department must focus on the core capabilities 
needed for the future, and the Army Reserve must adapt to a changing 
environment to remain an effective, viable and sustainable part of the 

Canadian Forces.*” 

With Jeffery’s ‘bold plan’ the Land Force would ‘achieve a better 
strategic balance.’ As the militia moved towards a target of 18,500, 
‘new roles, missions and tasks will be assigned.’** The dialogue would 
continue, to ‘determine the way ahead, in consultation’ with Fraser, 
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the Monitoring Committee, ‘the Reserve community and other key 
stakeholders.’ All of this appeared in the October 6, 2000 message, 
on National Defence letterhead over Art Eggleton’s name.°? 

Ken Willcocks was uneasy: ‘I have read every page and continu- 
ally get the warm fuzzy feeling that all is well,’ he told Selkirk. ‘But 
with that friendly feeling, suspicion begins to grow. Have I heard all 
this before? Are these election platitudes? How much is rhetoric? 
How much is for sure?’®’ A week later he wrote to Dale Grant, ‘I 
think we won very little. Probably a standstill.’*! 

Willcocks’s instinct was correct. It transpired that the army never 
regarded Eggleton’s statement as ‘policy.’ The goal of 18,500 was 
binding neither on the department nor the army. ‘It was not govern- 
ment-mandated policy,’ Jeffery insisted more recently, for the simple 
reason that the minister never actually signed off on it. It did not 
matter that Jeffery referred to it in his October 6 CANLANDGEN as 
‘the Government’s direction’ and ‘this policy.’® 

No. The ‘goal’ of 18,500 reservists ‘was approved by the depu- 
ty minister and the CDS,’ Jeffery later explained. ‘But Art Eggleton 
never signed it.” As MGen David Fraser later said, ‘Eggleton, and all 
politicians, love the idea of Reserves and the military. But the lack of 
resourcing always made [progress] impossible, which is the political 
dimension.”™ As Jeffery put it, “There was political intent’ vice ‘polit- 
ical word-smithing.’® 


What we had was an agreed program, a strategy. That’s not the same as a 
policy. To be blunt, I told them [Reserves 2000] consistently throughout 
all of our meetings that all of these plans were dependent on the govern- 
ment giving me the money. I’m not sure they were always listening, or 
that they heard what I was telling them. 


Jeffery had found the cupboard bare, the army ‘absolutely desti- 
tute.’ The regular CF was ‘now short over 1,000’ and were to be 
cut by a further 240 to provide ‘resource flexibility.’ Personnel were 
leaving, and recruiting was in crisis. ‘Rarely can a government — a 
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succession of governments, really,’ Rick Gibbons wrote, ‘be held so 
directly accountable for creating the very mess it is now trying des- 
perately to rectify.’ The army had taken upon itself to train 1,000 
recruits per year at Gagetown because CFRETS, the joint recruiting 
and training bureaucracy, could not cope.*’ ‘As an aside,’ Selkirk 
learned, ‘it is an open secret that CFRETS is to be broken up — I 
assume the environmental chiefs will pick up the pieces.’ 

But there were signs of wheel-spinning too. By April 2001, the 
LFRR web-page had not been updated since October.°* The mili- 
tia ‘establishment’ was 25,075 but actual strength in March was 
down to 13,074. ‘Guess which figure gets sent to Brussels,’ Selkirk 
quipped.” A recent Command Consultative Advisory Group meet- 
ing revealed a marked ‘lack of action.’ Jeffery professed himself ‘not 
pleased.’”° 

It was troubling that despite Eggleton’s phase-one $42 million to 
expand the reserve in fiscal year 2001-02, ‘rather than seeing an in- 
crease in their budgets,’ Cameron wrote, ‘many units are reporting 
less money this year than last,’ and could not even afford to train 
once a week. Why was this? 


No one really expected much in terms of new equipment; too many 
equipment promises in the past have been broken. On the other hand 
the funding outcome is so contrary to the Minister’s announcement that 
the cynicism created at the unit level is will be very difficult to overcome. 
Perhaps a true accounting to all units of the $42 million would help to 
allay this feeling.”! 


There was still ‘regrettably little change ... on the armoury floor,’ 
Selkirk told an April 24 round table organized by John Fraser.” 
‘Cynicism is high,’ he warned Herb Petras, who had written asking 
for quick fixes. ‘The problems have been there for years and we’ve 
identified them many times before.’” It was as if the more money 
was made available, the more was siphoned off. 

One reason was the continuing tendency to blur the lines between 
part-time (class-A) and full-time (class-B) reserves. Would the goal of 
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18,500 actually mean class-A militia — as Reserves 2000 believed it 
must — or would it be the sum of both A and B? As Selkirk pointed 
out, ‘The figures 15,500 and 18,500 make no distinction.’ About 
1,000 class-B’s were employed in support of reserve units. The rest 
were reservists or ex-regulars filling full-time positions — sometimes 
even their own former job.” At $40,000 in average salary per class-B 
functionary, Reserves 2000 estimated that $80 million to $100 
million was still being charged to the reserve budget to pay them. 
Charging 3,564 full-time ‘reservists’ to the class-A budget, Selkirk 
said, left the whole process open to ‘confusion and subterfuge.’ 

From the Canadian Forces-DND perspective, there was no rogu- 
ery in grouping class-A and class-B, and paying them from the militia 
budget. It was just the simplest accounting method. But Reserves 
2000 members were not alone in their disapproval of it. MGen Lew- 
is Mackenzie, the media-savvy retired regular, spoke of the ‘constant 
attack’ on the ‘considerable resources and capabilities found within 
the Army Reserve (Militia),’ in a letter to Ontario’s deputy solicitor 
general regarding emergency planning at the provincial level. It was 
a ‘“Robbing Peter to pay Paul” syndrome.’”® 

Hunter and Selkirk pressed Eggleton to give assurance that the 
militia would reach a class-A strength of 20,500 by 2003, with a 
guarantee that no unit would be lost and that there would be stable 
funding each year so that they could plan and train accordingly. As 
for recruitment and recruit processing, the problem seemed to be 
over-centralization, contrary to the principle of subsidiarity: that a 
service should always be provided at the level closest to the client. 
The CF tended to concentrate at headquarters many functions that 
could be better managed at a subsidiary level. ‘Attraction,’ Hunter 
noted, did not seem to be a ‘fundamental’ problem, given that 20,000 
people had applied in the past year, of whom 8,000 were enrolled.” 

He suggested that rather than a national campaign to join ‘the 
army,’ advertising dollars could be devolved down. Many applicants 
were attracted by ‘specific units’ or trades.”” (Many were not attract- 
ed by a trade or unit but the point was that it had not been tried.) 
Attraction was a function of recruiting, wrote Gil Taylor, a former 
Queen’s York Rangers officer and later HCol of the Toronto Scottish 
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Regiment. Recruiters should be allowed to advertise locally,”* some- 
thing that Hunter pointed out was ‘a proven strategy in business.’ 

Bureaucrats knew it was a mess. ‘Recruiting is such a problem,’ 
wrote Col Gord Grant, the Director of Military Human Resource 
Requirements, that ‘no one wants to go there.’ It was already on a 
‘three-year get-well program’” and a much-studied problem.* It was 
studied much but did not get well. 

Over-centralization plagued the medical and security clearances 
that slowed down recruit-processing. Even once recruits had begun 
the lengthy process, they could get no training for months, even a 
year. It should not be necessary to monopolize these checks in one 
location, namely CFB Borden, wrote Wyn van der Schee from Cal- 
gary, when local authorities could perform the same task.*! Couldn’t 
recruits be ‘conditionally enrolled,’ begin their training at the unit, 
and have these largely pro forma checks confirmed later? 

On conditional enrolment, Cameron in the summer of 2001 asked 
Jack Clarry, QC, a veteran of the Royal Canadian Army Service 
Corps and former HCol of 25 (Toronto) Service Battalion, to com- 
ment. The McCarthy Tétrault barrister and solicitor confirmed that 
the National Defence Act ‘made no allowance for releasing someone 
who had been conditionally enrolled’ and subsequently found unfit.” 
His best suggestion, having consulted contacts in the department, 
was a limited ‘contract of service’ to enable off-the-street recruits to 
start serving while their medical awaited approval. Legally, until the 
Act could be changed, they could not wear the uniform, handle fire- 
arms, or drive military vehicles. This was all the more reason, wrote 
MGen Addy, that the Act should be amended.” 

Another problem was CF public affairs’ preference for the unified 
Canadian Forces ‘brand.’ They did not always understand the power 
of regimental identities to attract recruits. When The Maple Leaf ran 
articles about reservists, they sometimes omitted to identify units. In 
a story about MCpl Jason Kralt, 26, a professional football player 
for the B.C. Lions and a reserve soldier, they made no mention of 
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which unit he belonged to (the Governor General’s Foot Guards).** 
They would report on regular force units parachute-training at the 
Canadian Airborne Centre, but omit to mention the sole reserve 
unit with that tasking, the Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada. But other 
times they did name units: in a 1999 photo caption, a Corporal 
from the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders (Winnipeg) was 
shown attending ‘a national conference on gender integration and 
employment equity.’ And a photo of two fire-team partners training 
in Meaford identified them as members of the 48 Highlanders.* 

This was important because to ignore militia identities aggravated 
the militia perception of a faceless ‘Army Reserve manning depot,’ as 
Selkirk put it,°° thus missing out on local recruiting potential. 

Recruiting and training systems, also centralized, fell under the 
Assistant Deputy Minister for Human Resources (Military), or ADM 
(HR-Mil), reporting to the CDS. Since July 2000 this post had been 
held by LGen Christian Couture, a career regular who had joined the 
Royal 22"4 Regiment in 1972 and served, among other places, three 
tours in Cyprus and one in Germany. 

Also on the labyrinthine NDHQ staff, this time under the VCDS, 
VAdm Garnett, was Jennifer Bennett, Director General Reserves 
and Cadets.*’ Bennett was a naval Captain (equal to Colonel) with 
a background in supply. News media hailed her as ‘one of Canada’s 
100 Most Powerful Women,’** and the ‘most senior woman’ in the 
navy.*? It was a good image for public consumption, said a longtime 
senior NDHQ officer well-acquainted with LFRR.” Bennett ‘stud- 
ied’ provisional enrolment and concluded — lo and behold — that 
the status quo was the only way of doing things. 

Reserves 2000 had asked the Ontario College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, who said ‘many civilian doctors ... would be willing to 
undertake any necessary training’ to be certified.?! But Bennett found 
that medical checks could not be ‘decentralized’ without raising ‘very 
serious liability implications.’ Local medical checks had been used in 
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the past, but civilian doctors had ‘limited understanding.’ With this 
every CF medical officer concurred.” 

Physical fitness tests could be devolved to units, Bennett cane 

ed, provided they sent personnel to take ‘certification courses . 
CFB Borden.’ The CF might also be able to authorize units to con- 
duct reliability checks through local police forces. However, CFRG, 
also based at CFB Borden, was not prepared to give up its monopoly 
nor would they cede control over interviewing.”* 

Hunter asked Roy Beckett to comment on ‘liability.’ A doctor 
and the former CO and HCol of 25 Medical Company in Toronto, 
Beckett reported that, ‘It is quite clear that the problems having been 
recognized are now being addressed’ and that ‘significant changes 
have recently been instituted.” However various ‘choke points’ 
remained and it was obviously ‘unrealistic’ that ‘a single individual’ 
MO should be responsible for evaluating 18,000 reserve and regular 
medicals per year.” In fact the MO reviewed only those files flagged 
by his staff; they continually requested more resources to enhance 
processing as well as training support to the medical reserves, in 
vain” 

Reserves 2000’s suggestions for ‘Improving the Recruiting Process 
/ Army Reserves’ were sent to then-Col David Fraser’s LFRR office 
on August 28. They included Jack Clarry’s idea of a short-term con- 
tract for new recruits whose medicals were stuck in ‘choke points.’ 
He suggested the latter be eliminated and approvals decentralized, 
authorizing ‘one Medical Officer or qualified civilian doctor per ar- 
moury or two or three per CBG.’”* The problem still had not been 
entirely resolved in 2018.” 


Jeffery said of Baril’s mandate to him that ‘I was apparently given 
free rein ... although some of my senior executive colleagues did not 
see it that way.’”* A far greater obstacle to militia progress lay with 
the Vice Chief himself and the senior management with responsibili- 
ty for the Canadian Forces as a whole. 
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LGen Jeffery would not name names.” But the VCDS of the day, 
VAdm Gary Garnett, was known to be adamantly opposed to LFRR. 
He disliked and did not trust Reserves 2000 because they ‘lacked a 
broader vision beyond their own narrow issue.’'”° He reportedly said 
at the time: ‘what the hell’s going on with all these units?’ and on 
another occasion, ‘we’re not putting another goddamn dollar into 
reserves because we get nothing back from them.’!°! The decisions 
did seem to be coming from the VCDS level, said another LFRR of- 
ficer.!°? But as Garnett said later, 


You also need to understand the position of the VCDS as Chief of Staff 
to the CDS and DM in that era and in reality the Senior Purple Staff 
Officer in NDHQ. So my individual likes/dislikes etc. are irrelevant to 
any resource management decision making.'° 


Garnett cited instead, 


... the pervasiveness of the overall resource reduction environment which 
was continually reducing on an annual basis and that allocation of any 
additional or new funding had to come with an attendant reduction on 


top of that from somewhere else in the program. Thus prioritization was 
the key.!™ 


It was not a question of disliking Reserves 2000 per se, accord- 
ing to MGen Douglas Dempster, the Director General of Strategic 
Planning, who answered to the VCDS. In times of ‘fiscal stringency’ 
they were forced to concentrate on ‘core’ requirements and to ask 
themselves, based on Government of Canada priorities, ‘what is in 
the core or not in the core.’ Top of the list was to have a mission-de- 
ployable brigade, the sustainment of which became the raison d’etre 
of most regular force brigades. Also at the top was the ability to 
project a naval task group, refitting the necessary ships; and to sus- 
tain NORAD obligations, refitting aging aircraft. Then there were 
essential training requirements, command & control structure, and 
so on. Even parts of NDHQ were deemed ‘nice but not core.’!°° 

Thus, since reserves were ‘not among the top priorities,’ Garnett 
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said, little could be done — certainly nothing that would satisfy Re- 
serves 2000.1 It was regrettable, too, that while the government 
— and Reserves 2000 and Speaker John Fraser’s committee — in- 
sisted on describing the Eggleton and Jeffery plans as ‘policy,’ the 
LFRR was not backed up with resources. As David Fraser put it: ‘at 
my level we never received the resources to complete LFRR, which 
made my job almost impossible, working within existing resource 
envelopes.’!°” 

Though it was not yet clear to Reserves 2000, whatever the CLS 
might wish to do was blocked higher up the food chain. As Fraser 
put it, ‘the will of the command structure to execute LFRR was never 
there.’ 

Another HQ officer pointed out that resourcing decisions were 
not only in the hands of more senior officers like the VCDS and CDS, 
but even of ‘junior staff? in ADM Materiel, ADM Finance, (and lat- 
er, the ADM Infrastructure & Environment), the Deputy Minister, 
Treasury Board, Public Works, and so on.'° As with many problems 
at DND, there were too many cooks in the kitchen, every sous-chef 
and saucier getting in on the act too. 

By that logic — supported by longtime observers like Granatstein'”’ 
— the blame for neglecting the reserves throughout the present saga 
must lie with the politicians who failed to remove political and 
structural obstacles to military decisions, and who above all failed 
to fund the military properly while increasing operational demands. 
The regulars should not be blamed, therefore, for prioritizing the 
survival of their ‘core’ capabilities. As to that, the reader must decide 
based on the record presented in the present work. 


Into this milieu, on May 22, 2001, came a new Chief of the Defence 
Staff. Ray Henault, 52, had become a pilot at age 17, entered the 
military with a high school diploma, and later earned a B.A. by 
correspondence. He was ‘cautious,’ with ‘an unblemished record.’!!° 
As the DCDS (deputy CDS) during Canada and NATO’s bombing of 
Serbia in 1999, he gave ‘bland’ low-information television briefings 
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that caught Chrétien’s eye.'!! 

Attrition across the CF was now ‘probably twice our recruiting 
rate’ but Henault told reporters: ‘there aren’t any dramatic changes 
that I think need to be done.’ Henault would bring ‘stability’ to what 
everyone knew was a non-viable status quo. 

Cameron congratulated Henault,'” suggesting they meet.'!? His 
message was to make clear to the new CDS that the Reserves 2000 
approach was ‘always [to] take the high ground’ and to be ‘pro-Re- 
serves, anti-nothing.’ (That did not ring true to those who thought 
Reserves 2000 manifestly anti-regular.) Cameron said they were 
‘strong supporters of an upgraded military’ and had ‘produced a 
number of ‘learned’ papers,’ and so on.!"* 

To demonstrate political clout, Reserves 2000 arranged for Hal 
Jackman to host a prestigious Toronto gathering for Henault at the 
York Club at 135 St. George Street on August 22. Attending were 
two former Liberal defence ministers, Barney Danson and Donald 
MacDonald; and David Peterson, Premier of Ontario from 1985 to 
1990. Also Gordon Nixon and Anthony Fell, respectively chairman 
and vice-chairman of the Royal Bank; Col W.J. Pettipas of GM De- 
fence; Onyx chairman and CEO Gerry Schwartz; Thomas Bata, the 
shoe magnate and HCol of the Hastings and Prince Edward Regi- 
ment, and his wife Sonja, an Honorary Captain in the navy; David 
Smith, chairman of the Ontario Liberal Association; Arthur Scace 
of McCarthy Tétrault; and Thomas Kierans, the engineer and en- 
trepreneur. Cameron, Hunter, Pryer, Goodman, Gil Taylor, and Bob 
Rutherford spoke for Reserves 2000. 

It was an A-list gathering that could not help but impress some- 
one whose culture and background would incline him favourably 
towards it. Hunter believed that it ‘provided much food for thought, 
probably more for the General than other guests!’ 

Reserves 2000 probably put too much stock in this Upper Canadian 
schmooze. It made little impact on Henault. He need keep only two 
men happy: Eggleton and Chrétien. The Prime Minister didn’t care: 
defence for him was a subject of mirth.'!° As for Eggleton, to what 
extent was he even on Reserves 2000’s side? Reserve restructuring 
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was a political problem. Baril was supposed to have gotten the 
honoraries off his back and was counting on Jeffery to do it. But 
Jeffery couldn’t manage alone. And now it was Henault’s turn. 

By this time Reserves 2000 had completed an internal restructure. 
Some thought, now that the year 2000 was coming to an end, it was 
time to adopt a new name. Selkirk mused in November about ‘a new 
mandate if needed and a new name.”!'© Col Edgar Rowe, HCol of the 
49" Field Regiment, RCA and past president of the Royal Canadian 
Artillery Association, believed it was time for an update. They ‘could 
always put ‘formerly Reserves 2000’ under the new name.’!!” They 
should ‘continue under a new name’ but it ‘would not be a good 
idea’ to keep the same name beyond the year 2000.!"8 Every year that 
passed, the ‘2000’ would suggest more and more a group of old-tim- 
ers mired in the past. Why not change to 2020 or 2050? Countless 
regular sceptics made sport of it.!! 

On the other hand Reserves 2000's leaders were pleased with their 
‘established brand.’ Hunter and Selkirk were doing the bulk of the 
work, assisted part-time by Tiiu Ester, the Corps of Commissionaires 
Great Lakes Division CEO’s secretary.’ They didn’t care to waste 
time explaining a new name to everyone they spoke to. ‘Half the Hill 
[i.e., Parliament] knew who we were,’ Selkirk said. ‘The fight itself 
was more important than whatever we called the thing.’ A change 
would only confuse members and undermine an effective brand."! 
The consensus was to keep the name. 

Selkirk and Hunter did throw the doors open to a wider member- 
ship, including active reservists for the first time. As private citizens, 
part-time soldiers were not barred from engaging in political activity 
when not in uniform. Dozens signed up. In a few cases a squea- 
mish serving member asked his wife to take out the membership. 
Renewals for 2001 were strong, with $17,000 collected by March. 
Col R.J. Webster CD, former HCol of the 15" Field Regiment, RCA, 
in Vancouver, called the $100 fee ‘a small token to offset some of the 
desecration of our Armed Forces.’!”? Patrick Reid, MC, HCol of the 
British Columbia Regiment, a British Army veteran, immigrant from 
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Northern Ireland, confidant of former Prime Minister Lester Pear- 
son, a well-connected Liberal and Reserves 2000 supporter, rolled up 
his sleeves and rallied B.C. honoraries.'*? Hardy Wheeler, vice-pres- 
ident of the Essex and Kent Scottish Regiment Association in Wind- 
sor, hailed Reserves 2000 as ‘the voice of the reserve community 
concerning the current LFRR.’!* Their national reach was credible 
and renewing itself. 

Selkirk also proposed a simplified structure of four regional ‘gov- 
ernors’ in each Land Force Area'!** — Western, Central, Atlantic, and 
the Secteur du Quebec de la Force Terrestre or SQFT (formerly Sec- 
teur de l’est), each assisted by regional coordinators. The headquar- 
ters, with Cameron, Hunter, Selkirk, and Forsyth as an executive 
committee, was ‘at present located in Toronto.’”° Selkirk proposed 
an annual budget of $60,000 to $100,000 per year.'*” They had a 
member roster of 1,000, both paid and unpaid.'”* 

Reflecting on all that they had been through since 1994, George 
Javornik, HCol of the Royal Montreal Regiment, wrote: 


This certainly has been a tough slog, hasn’t it? I can’t believe so much 
dogged energy has to be exerted just to keep things and people honest. 
... At least there has been some forward motion after all this time. For a 
while it looked like we were in a stalemated war of attrition.'”’ 


The September 11, 2001 terrorist strikes on New York and Wash- 
ington prompted a renewed media interest in the state of Canada’s 
armed forces. What were they capable of? It was obvious that the mil- 
itary’s big promises to ‘invest in people,’ ‘revitalize the reserves,’ and 
face up to ‘the challenges that are shaping our security environment’ 
(as Henault had said at the August 22 attempt to schmooze him) were 
mostly good intentions. News columnists saw through them. As Jef- 
frey Simpson wrote in the Globe and Mail on September 19: 


If moral superiority could win battles, Canada would be superpower. 
... Now, with possible military action looming against Afghanistan, the 
forces’ combat limitations are being cruelly exposed.!*° 
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There wasn’t much good news. ‘Military unfit to assist U.S.,’ de- 
clared the Globe on September 27, based on a damning Conference 
of Defence Associations report. Rust-out was producing ‘mass ex- 
tinction.’ Hit hard by Chrétien’s cavalier cuts, the forces were ‘sim- 
ply not operationally ready in terms of manpower, doctrine, train- 
ing, equipment and logistics.’!3! ‘Forces’ ability to defend Canada in 
doubt,’ was the National Post version.'** “Ottawa is now scrambling 
to close the security gap,’ wrote the Toronto Star’s Jim Travers. 

Was there a silver lining? ‘Building up Reserve strength’ would 
help improve public understanding, wrote Neville Nankivell, the 
former Financial Post editor. He cited America’s mobilization ca- 
pacity of 1.3 million reservists, 48% of total U.S. force structure, in 
contrast with the CF’s dinky reserves, at only 25% of our forces.'°? 
Might a strong-units campaign reconnect the public with their mili- 
tary at the local level? 

Young Canadians were moved by the events. A post-9/11 surge 
‘swamped’ recruiting centres. But despite elevated interest, CFRG 
remained as sluggish as ever. ‘Even the most gung-ho [recruit] might 
have to wait as long as six months to get into training,’ reported the 
Globe. ‘We’re producing so many recruits,’ said Maj Don Ferguson, 
who worked in the Hamilton recruiting centre, ‘we’re almost over- 
loading the system now.’!** 

Jim Hanson pointed out that the CF employed a grand total of 
321 full-time recruiters in an armed forces of 60,000 regular and 
20,000 reserve, a ratio of 1:249. By contrast the U.S. Marine Corps 
had 2,700 recruiters for 169,000 regular and 95,000 reserves, a ratio 
of 1:98.'% It would be logical after 9/11 to give more resources to 
recruiting. 

CF recruiting centres typically opened their doors from 0900 to 
1600 on weekdays. But this was when potential reserve entrants 
were either in the classroom or at work. Recruits had reported hav- 
ing to present themselves ‘up to five times, during working hours,’ 
and there was no flexibility in opening times, wrote John Spiteri, 
a Horse Guards officer.!3° ‘Why not make the hours Noon to 7:00 
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PM?,’ wrote Harry Hole, HCol of the Loyal Edmonton Regiment. 
What about weekends? Toronto’s sole recruiting office was ‘not even 
visible from the street,’ the Globe reported. It was ‘tucked away in 
a federal office building in uptown North York.’ Only recently had 
units been given permission even to talk to potential recruits at their 
weekly training nights.'°’ That was Canada’s post-9/11 military. 

Even old problems were slow in being recognized. LGen Jeffery 
reported that by November 2001, 50% of recruits who had started 
the enrolment process were going ‘astray through voluntary with- 
drawal or lost contact.’ This was a large number, particularly in this 
hour of need.'** In 2011, David Pratt was surprised to find that re- 
cruiting centres were still open 0800 to 1600, Monday to Friday. 
The CF was a no evenings or weekends operation.'*? Elements of the 
Forces acted as if they were unionized; or at least, set in their ways. 
Or perhaps they had forgotten that recruiting is a ‘service industry’ 
that must work for the customer.!*” 

With 9/11 ‘the world changed,’ Jeffery told a meeting of engineers 
and logisticians at Camp Borden. But not that much had changed. 

Reserves 2000 had promptly on September 26, 2001 joined with 
the CDA and others in calling for a ‘thorough review’ of security and 
defence policies in response to the September 11 attacks, and as a 
way out of the general ‘inertia.’'*! Jeffery was certainly correct that the 
road ahead was unclear, and that there was ‘too much army structure,’ 
too much bureaucracy, and too little ‘sharp’ at the sharp end. 
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XII 


Headed for a ‘Crash’ 


AFGHANISTAN - MINI-ME REGULARS? - LFRR STALLS AGAIN - 50% OF 

DEPLOYABLE TROOPS? - THE HON. JOHN FRASER SEES ‘DISTURBING 

SIGNS’ - MGEN ED FITCH TAKES OVER LFRR - AN ARMy RESERVE OF 

40,000? - TURNING RECRUITS AWAY, INSTEAD - Hon. JOHN MCCALLUM 
BECOMES MINISTER 


he Canadian Forces got word on October 5, 2001 to get ready to 
deploy to Afghanistan.' Jean Chrétien pledged 2,000 troops on 
October 7; Operation Apollo was launched the next day.? A month 
later Art Eggleton announced that troops — specifically, 3 PPCLI, 
commanded by LCol Pat Stogran, plus augmentees from 2 PPCLI — 
were on 48 hours’ notice to deploy for a maximum of six months. 
By December, 48 JTF2 operators were deployed with U.S., British, 
and Australian special forces; initial elements of 3 PPCLI followed 
on February 2.° 
The generals were quite nervous about all this, preferring a ‘pause’ 
in ‘operational tempo.’ The cuts had taken their toll. The govern- 
ment ‘had so little understanding of things military’ and little idea 
what they were getting into. The CF ‘had failed to keep troops at 
high readiness to deploy overseas,’ as then-MGen Rick Hillier, then 
deputy army commander, confessed, and ‘we had no units able to 
move on only a few hours’ notice.” 
Col Stogran could not recall what percentage of his regulars 
‘dagged red’ (were excused from deploying), but did say that 
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we were high readiness at as little as 48 hours NTM (notice to move) 
[and] we could not have Reservists on our manifests. ... they could not 
afford to be unemployed on the outside chance we would actually deploy 
somewhere. Again, [I am a] big fan of reservists but it was impractical in 
the day and the government has done nothing to change that predicament.* 


This remark is suggestive of misplaced expectations (or the absence 
thereof). To expect that more than a handful of reservists could de- 
ploy as rapidly as regulars is to misconstrue their purpose. It reflects 
in some quarters a postulation that reservists would be better if they 
were ‘Mini-Me’ regulars.° But by their nature (as Col Stogran is well 
aware) it is the purpose of regulars to be ready to deploy rapidly. 

And yet Hillier admitted in A Soldier First: ‘We had not mastered 
high readiness as a concept’ despite ‘our responsibility to our nation 
to be ready. Up to that point, we hadn’t needed to worry about 
such things.’? The army had done little formation-level training in 
nine years, LGen Jeffery lamented, and now faced ‘an urgent need 
for both battle group and brigade group training.’ In the meantime, 
‘the Army is trying to increase its readiness levels pending real guid- 
ance from the Government,’ Jeffery said.’ The atmosphere was one 
of ‘confusion.”” 

Nor, with troops still in the Balkans, could the CF now ‘sustain 
a long presence in Afghanistan.’!° Once deployed, the CF discovered 
that ‘we were just not set up to run operations effectively,’ with in- 
adequate ‘command structure’ a problem that recurred in 2003,'! ‘be- 
cause we hadn’t done command at the more senior levels for a long 
time.’ At NDHQ it was the beginning — an appalling irony — of ‘a 
significant cultural change.’ 

It was ironic because such an overhaul, culturally and structur- 
ally, had been part of outside advocacy for over a decade, includ- 
ing by Reserves 2000. Now again Hunter, Cameron, Selkirk, Pryer, 
Millar, Dorfman, and Hanson formed a working group on October 
31 to advise on a ‘comprehensive review’ of defence policy. They 
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were joined by BGen Donald J. Halikowski, who had served over 20 
years with the Ontario Regiment and had sat as a presiding Justice in 
the Criminal Courts of the Ontario Court of Justice in the Durham 
region since 1987. 

Halikowski’s personal story presented a compelling case for a big- 
ger reserve and not merely for military or ‘operational’ reasons. One 
summer evening at age 17, struggling at school in Oshawa and fired 
from three jobs, Halikowski had been arrested after he and some 
friends vandalized the mayor’s house and outbuildings. The follow- 
ing year he wrecked his father’s Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme in a 
highway chase. His old man offered him a choice: ‘get your sorry 
backside down to the local regiment or get out of my house.’ That 
was when Halikowski signed on with the Ontario Regiment. It was 
1967; for an 18-year-old to join the army was truly counter-cultural 
given that youth culture was going pacifist. But it saved his life. The 
unruly youth went on to flourish as a student, lawyer, criminal court 
judge, CO, District commander, BGen, and Area Deputy Command- 
er from 1999 to 2001. Three decades later, Judge Halikowski said 
of the many delinquent youths he encountered in the courtroom that 
every year 


I will decide approximately 1,200 cases ... from minor thefts to assaults 
on up to crime of armed robbery and murder. Without fail, the young 
people involved in these crimes come from unstable family backgrounds 
within which they have been subjected to physical and emotional abuse 
... [resulting in] a lack of self-worth ... lack of self-confidence ... lack of 
accountability to others ... lack [of] self-discipline. ... [and] finally ... a 
real and driving need to belong to some sort of group — almost a herd- 
ing instinct. ... Those who belong to socially-acceptable groups flourish; 
those that group with other criminally-oriented individuals do not.'% 


If Canada was ‘worth fighting and dying for,’ Halikowski said in 
the same speech, it was ‘certainly a place worthy of having a national 
mobilization plan to aid in its defence should adversity occur. Does 
Canada have such a plan? Well, no ...’ 

Reserves 2000 believed that a mobilization plan developed in the 
late 1990s would have addressed the readiness, command, and oper- 
ational problems that Hillier, Jeffery and the rest of the senior brass 
were now hitting up against after 9/11. 

‘Many of [your] recommendations coincide with the work that 
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is being done within the Department,’ Jeffery told Hunter, referring 
to their August 28, 2001 brief. Where reserve recruitment was con- 
cerned, fitness tests were finally being returned to the armoury floor. 
Units would be permitted to send the ‘Enhanced Reliability Check’ 
directly to security at NDHQ. More medics were putting through 
more files. More reserve staff were placed in recruiting centres. All 
of Reserves 2000’s ideas had been treated seriously, he wrote, by 
‘Capt(N) Bennett and her superiors.’ 

But overall the LFRR remained stalled. Jeffery cited a lack of 
funding for the uncertainty. ‘In fact he is firmly on record as saying 
that he does not even have the funding to grow to 18,500 in the next 
two years,’ Selkirk told Hunter.’ 

In December the Auditor General reported that defence as a whole 
was underfunded by $1.3 billion.'® Claims that the forces were ‘com- 
bat capable’ should be ‘taken with a grain of salt,’ said Sheila Fraser, 
the newly-appointed Auditor General. Pundits chimed in, such as Dr. 
Sean Maloney of RMC, who called for a larger army, for which ‘an 
end to the Regular Force-Militia animosity is critical.’'’ Needing to 
respond somehow, Eggleton said on December 17 that he wanted a 
new defence white paper.'® 

If there was to be a new white paper, Reserves 2000 must make 
its voice heard. Cameron, Hunter, and Selkirk met in Toronto on 
January 3, 2002. Post-9/11 expectations of an adequate defence bud- 
get were dashed. Money was to be added to the budget only for 
deployments, with no regular or reserve growth, no long-term plan. 
Reserve pay was short and reservists were being siphoned off into 
full-time taskings without replacements.'? With an over $1 billion 
shortage, it was not surprising that several hundred million could 
not be spared for reserve enhancement. 

When Eggleton announced the Defence Review on February 21,”° 
Reserves 2000 was ready to push for an expansive, big-picture vi- 
sion. Any new defence paper, Hunter lobbied MGen Edward Fitch, 
the new project manager for LFRR since November 2001, ‘must not’ 
be limited to the current $12 billion budget. 

MGen Ed Fitch, previously Western Area commander, and Jeffery’s 
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acting deputy chief of the land staff, became project manager for the 
Land Force Reserve Restructure in November 2001. He had joined 
the regular CF at age 17, attended RMC, and become a combat 
engineer. In 1995 he served in Bosnia and afterwards worked on 
Lloyd Axworthy’s anti-personnel landmines scheme. He had retired 
as a BGen, and was brought back to run LFRR on a class-B contract 
with promotion to a ‘reserve’ MGen. Reputed to be a ‘people 
person,’ he would have no other mandate but ‘leading the project to 
modernize Canada’s Army Reserves.”*! 

Hunter urged Fitch that a true strategy should have ‘no restric- 
tions (a clean sheet of paper) or else it is useless.’** In March, he 
thought it ‘extremely good news’ that the review would be done 
‘externally’ rather than ‘within the department,’ as Strategy 2020 
and VAdm Garnett’s alignment paper had been. But the signs were 
none too propitious. Think-small was the prevailing view. As Hunter 
wrote to Fitch, 


The 2002 SORD [Strategic Operations and Resources Directive] appears 
to allocate no more to FYs 02-03 and 03-04 than $150 million for re- 
serve pay, approximately what is now being spent. The Minister has said 
it is Government policy to have 18,500 soldiers in the Army Reserve by 
05-06. Why is there no funding now when it is clear the Government of 
Canada wants it to happen?”* 


Hunter added: ‘We are fortunate in that the current minister 
knows the kind of political pressure we can bring to bear.’ But 
what good was that? As Cameron and his peers concluded: ‘We now 
face as serious a threat as we did seven years ago. We must mount 
another campaign.’*° 

They pressed forward with the vision of a reserve army of 45,000. 
This number was based on the traditional ratio of five trained reserv- 
ists for each deployed soldier. On that basis 45,000 class-A reservists 
would yield a ‘ready resource of 9,000 soldiers available to supple- 
ment’ the regular army. 

In this, one senior regular remarked, they were dreaming.’’ But 
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together with the Council of Honorary Colonels, Selkirk presented the 
plan to LGen Jeffery on May S. Jeffery was politely equivocal. He ‘has 
not declared the plan to be unworkable,’ Selkirk wrote, ‘but he has no 
funding authority to go beyond the 15,500 currently enrolled.’”*® 

This was Jeffery’s continual message to Reserves 2000. But the 
latter refused to accept that budgets should dictate military needs. It 
was the high command’s responsibility, their duty, to come up with 
a plan, present to their political masters, and insist that it be funded. 
If the upper echelon had to threaten to resign en masse to wake the 
public to the importance of the defence budget, they should most 
certainly do so. As Jeffery told the Land staff on April 30, 2002: 


The key here — and there are the two parts to it: We will not and can- 
not achieve significant change vis-a-vis Army of Tomorrow until the De- 
fence Review occurs. It is critical that the Defence Review occurs to get 
the funding for Phase Two [of LFRR]. And it’s critical that the Defence 
Review occur to allow the kind of restructuring the Army, the regular 
Army is going to need. So that’s a critical line across there that has to be 
achieved.” 


Even so Reserves 2000 continued to put forward blue-sky ideas 
that were far from regular Land Force thinking. Properly support- 
ed, reserves could provide as many as 50% of Canada’s deploy- 
able troops by 2006-07. Hunter thought the proportion could be 
increased gradually from 25% in 2002-03, to 31% in 2003-04, to 
37% in 2004-05, to 43% in 2005-06: 


With a reserve strength of 45,000, and using the generally accepted ratio 
of 1 reservist in 5 available for a call-out at any given time, there would 
be a ready resource of 9,000 soldiers available to supplement the Regu- 
lar Force ... It is further suggested that 3,000 of the 9,000 be on 30-day 
notice, 3,000 on 60-day notice, and 3,000 on 90-day notice.*° 


The increased cost would, Reserves 2000 believed, be low. Pay 
combined with O&M would rise from $263,875,000 in 2002-03 
to $409,092,589 in 2006-07 according to their projections — a 
fraction of the overall multi-billion-dollar defence outlay. However 
from Col David Fraser (still the director of LFRR though now 
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answering to MGen Fitch), and LCol Lorne Zens, number two at 
Land Staff Comptroller, came a cascade of strange figures which 
Selkirk described as ‘wholly unsatisfactory.’ 

Fraser and Zens calculated $190 million in reserve pay for 2000- 
01. But did this include full-time class-B’s filling regular billets? Which 
part of O&M was attributed to the militia? What proportion of $98 
million in ‘indirect costs’ was actually used by class-A reservists? 
Who comprised 720 ‘person years’ and did they actually work in 
jobs that supported part-time soldiers? Were these figures actuals or 
estimates? Indeed, the army’s ‘full cost estimate’ of the militia was 
now $497 million, at the high end of KPMG’s best guess in 1996.*! 

Perhaps it was time once again to hire external auditors to ex- 
plain the mystery of a ‘total reserve budget’ of $510 million in fis- 
cal year 2001-02, when Reserves 2000 understood the budget to be 
$190 million for class-A and class-B combined. ‘The balance is unex- 
plained,’ Hunter wrote, and senior ex-reservists ‘cannot understand 
or analyze’ the figures.* 

The direct operating costs of $113 million did include regular force 
salaries for support to reserve units (RSS) and at training facilities in- 
cluding travel, meals, etc. The $98 million, explained LCol Zens, ‘re- 
flect the Army Reserve share of departmental resources that are cen- 
trally controlled,’ such as ammunition, equipment operating, clothing, 
and general maintenance. He had tacked on $50 million in ‘attributed 
costs’ for ‘departmental overhead’ such as ‘base support and training 
area support,’ plus ‘capital costs’ of $46 million, ‘reflecting shared use 
of Army assets.’ These figures were ‘subjective in some areas.’*? 

Many years later David Fraser described these totals as ‘a matter 
of how you group them.’ There were reliable figures for salaries, 
armouries, vehicles, and so on, but ‘after that it’s really debatable.’** 
Indeed, not until the Auditor General’s 2016 report on Army Reserve 
costs were the bean-counters obliged to explain ‘base support and 
training area support’ that had long been annually charged to the 
reserve budget for decades. NDHQ then admitted that there was no 
substantiation for any of the amounts charged every year, and which 
had risen to $166 million by 2014/15.* 
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DND’s creative handling of reserve funding was eventually revealed. 
But there were also serious problems with lines of responsibility. 
Some of these were discussed when Calgary’s Centre for Military 
and Strategic Studies organized an ‘International Reserves Confer- 
ence’ in March 2002, with speakers from Australia, the U.K., and 
US. including Lt. Gen. Roger C. Schultz, director of the Army Na- 
tional Guard Bureau; Brig.-Gen. James FE. Flock, deputy commander 
of the Marine Force Reserves; and Lt. Gen. Thomas J. Plewes, chief 
of the U.S. Army Reserves.*° 

John Fraser, as chairman of the Minister’s Monitoring Committee, 
explained to the Calgary audience what Reserves 2000 had taken a 
surprisingly long time to realize: the extent to which the army com- 
mander’s hands were tied. Much of what he might like to do was out- 
side his purview. The ‘national mobilization plan’ was in the hands of 
the VCDS. Conditional enrolment, recruitment, and terms of service 
were controlled by the ADM HR-Mil and the Judge Advocate Gener- 
al (JAG). The annual report on the reserves fell under the CDS. ‘The 
Army Commander does not have a full tool belt,’ Fraser said. 

Lines of authority were not clear. ‘We were also continually frustrat- 
ed in determining who was in charge,’ Fraser said. “That may sound 
silly to you,’ he told American and Commonwealth guests, but when 
the committee had ‘asked questions about recruiting, training, mobili- 
zation planning, public provision of information,’ and so on, ‘we were 
always told it was so and so’s responsibility. That’s not good enough!’ 

Fraser alleged a more serious problem: a military that, he believed, 
disregarded the instructions of its political masters. “‘We’re sensing 
some disturbing signs that some are reluctant to acknowledge the 
public policy dimension of the Reserves,’ he said, ‘and that some 
things are not being fixed, such as recruiting.’*” 

As Fraser told Dale Grant of Defence Policy Review, ‘The senior 
command at NDHQ has not taken any particular steps to promul- 
gate the Minister’s policy statement and the objectives of reserve re- 
vitalization.”** The key to ‘long-term stability’ was ‘recognition’ by 
the high command ‘that governments set policy. Period. Policy is an 
order, not the basis of discussion.’ 
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Jeffery addressed the Calgary conference too, downplaying Eggle- 
ton’s now-distant statement. ‘I don’t think that our historic experi- 
ence and even the current policy [emphasis added], are sound foun- 
dations’ for planning, he said. Future operations would ‘unfold in 
ways we can’t at present imagine’ with ‘increased chaos.’*’ He cited 
Eliot Cohen of Johns Hopkins University on the coming ‘century of 
surprises,’ an allusion to Cohen’s ‘age of surprises.” 

Jeffery questioned another Reserves 2000 shibboleth: the ‘connec- 
tion’ with civilian society. If regulars were ‘somewhat isolated from 
their parent societies ... in their bases,’ the reserves were little better. 
‘In reality, few Reservists hold positions of influence in the commu- 
nity,’ he said in an echo of the Gollner report. The ‘serving officers 
and honoraries’ did not enjoy a ‘position of dominance, as we might 
believe.’ Society had changed. He proposed a new mantra, that the 
reserves must be ‘credible ... capable, effective, and relevant.’ Despite 
his intellectual proclivities Jeffery later did not recall having read 
Reserves 2000’s series of carefully-prepared papers.*' Yet they were 
occasionally cited by regulars.” 

Indeed, by some accounts Jeffery eventually became annoyed 
with the organization. “The distrust was equal on both sides,’ David 
Fraser said, but with their ‘adversarial’ tone, Reserves 2000 


limited what they could achieve with Mike Jeffery. He was the best 
chance they had of achieving something. But instead they annoyed him. 
The only time you’d ever see him mad, absolutely angry, was when he 
talked about Reserves 2000. At one meeting he lost his temper. He found 
that with Reserves 2000 sometimes it was not a discussion. There was 
always an ultimatum. They would threaten to go to the Minister. 


Was Fraser’s memory accurate? Selkirk’s recollection was that 
relations with Land Force leadership were cordial at the time. But 
given that the buck stopped higher up the chain with the VCDS, 
‘even if Mike Jeffery had been prepared to fall on his sword for an 
expanded Militia it was still likely not to happen. So naturally we 
went to the Minister.’*# 
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Besides, it now appeared, in the summer of 2002, as if the Land staff 
were about to reinvent the wheel. BGen Kennedy, the Director Gen- 
eral Land Strategy, in August 2002 solicited the chain of command’s 
opinions on reserve roles.*° ‘How would you state the roles, missions 
and tasks of the Army Reserve?’ Anyone for going back to square 
one? How did it make sense to ask regular officers, largely ignorant 
of the militia, its predicament, and its history, to enter into yet an- 
other open-ended quest for unit roles, missions and tasks? 

To BGen Halikowski it was an ‘apparent attempt to re-argue the 
primary roles of the Reserves.’*° Hunter added, ‘It is quite clear the 
Government of Canada has already directed what these roles are.’ 
Therefore ‘until new policy is drafted,’ they must stick to Eggleton’s 
intent, which remained ‘perfectly clear.’*” Selkirk believed that the 
army was merely blaming a lack of resources because they didn’t 
want to proceed with reserve expansion. “They still think they can 
save money by closing armouries,’ he wrote. Contrary to critics, who 
accused Reserves 2000 of stalling, ‘I think stalling is their [the regu- 
lar Army’s] game plan, until Eggleton leaves.’** 

If there was not already much uncertainty about Eggleton’s state- 
ment of October 6, 2000, MGen Ed Fitch wrote that everything was 
back on the table: “To simply and unquestioningly adhere to the es- 
tablished policy statement would be a betrayal of process,’ he told 
J.L. Granatstein. ‘As we go into a Defence Review all previous policy 
is, by definition, open to examination.’ This did not ‘preclude that’ 
the Eggleton policy ‘may be upheld.’” It might or might not. 

The historian was alarmed. All of this ‘opened a can of worms,’ 
Granatstein warned Fitch, one ‘that had been (or seemed to be) 
sealed.’ Fitch was not being artful enough. His candour could only 
upset people with different expectations. Donning his machiavellian 
hat, Granatstein explained: 


Of course, a new defence review could change things from [White Paper 
1994], but if I might suggest, it would have been better to have your plans 
follow the presently prescribed direction and then cite force majeure as 
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a reason for change if indeed there must be change here. Instead you 
raise the possibility of change and, to make it worse, say a review may 
alter everything. I realize this makes me sound like a Reserve 2000er, 
mistrustful of everything LFHQ does ...°° 


But should the army not just implement the set policy? If Eggle- 
ton’s statement was negotiable, wrote Wyn van der Schee, and if the 
CF did not need to implement it, then ‘I feel as if we are standing on 
a policy of quicksand.”*! 

Regardless, the money problem remained. ‘Policy will also be 
shaped by funding,’ Fitch wrote. ‘The practical effect of funding on 
the policy is a reality that we might not know for a year or more.’ 
As he told Barney Finestone and Jim Hanson, the army’s hand had 
been ‘forced by circumstances. ... We have been on starvation rations 
for so long’ that it was difficult for outsiders to appreciate the CLS’s 
‘inventiveness and resourcefulness.”*? 

Fitch said the funding problem was all the more urgent because 
‘Mobilization planning results’ at the end of March ‘are expected 
to call for a considerably larger Army Reserve.’** That was positive. 
On that point, at least, the army plan seemed to be lining up with 
Reserves 2000’s proposals. 

Now another problem emerged. The Land staff had insisted on 
preparing a mobilization plan exclusively for the army, without co- 
ordination with the navy and air force. This was a curious decision 
in an organization obsessed with the ‘unified command’ when it suit- 
ed them. As Hunter wrote to Fitch: 


This study has commenced in the Army, but given the fact that the Cana- 
dian Forces remain in a unified posture, the study can only produce part 
of the answer. The total missions and tasks can only be assigned when a 
Canadian Forces mobilization plan is complete. For example one must 
assume that the Canadian Forces Recruiting System will be central to 
expansion. That System must, therefore, contribute to and be part of the 
final mobilization plan.°° 


What the army had in hand was called Land Force Defence Plan 
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110, a ‘Mobilization General Plan.’** However, even after all the dis- 
cussion there was still nothing on stage four. 

Here Granatstein agreed with Reserves 2000 and was critical of 
the CF. As he observed in a 2002 Canadian Military Journal retro- 
spective on reserve restructuring, ‘despite the Fraser recommenda- 
tion of June, 2000 and the Minister’s explicit endorsement of it in 
October, 2000, Stage 4 planning has not yet begun.’*” And Fitch had 
confided his excuses to Granatstein: 


In contemplating Stage 4 planning, [the 1994 White Paper] does not tell 
us anything about the objective force. How big is Stage 4? How long is 
a rope? Therefore, Stage 4 planning may be limited to describing how to 
get from Stage 3 to whatever requirement is then defined, presumably 
in an emergency situation of global proportion. ... My thinking has not 
matured.*® 


That was in February 2002. By the end of the summer, they were still 
at stage three. 

‘Within the Army, the Reserves (Militia) provide the framework 
for mobilization, the Army’s connection with Canadians, and aug- 
mentation within the Canadian Forces,’*’ was Jeffery’s message in an 
August 2002 planning document, adding that this was a ‘foundation 
upon which to build.’ At least the LFRR group was talking about a 
‘clear role’ for the army reserve.” 

Maj Ed Batchelor was the staff officer responsible for mobilization 
planning.®' ‘Do we need to establish liaison with OCIPEP’ (Public 
Safety’s emergency preparedness office), he asked in July, ‘to develop 
an understanding of their approach to a national emergency? How do 
we engage Other Government Departments (OGDs) in discussion? 
... We need to enter into discussion on the whole issue of Homeland 
Defence. What it entails and what expectation there is for military 
taskings.’ These were pertinent questions. They sought to ‘Ensure 
that Army Reserve Roles, Missions and Tasks are embedded to the 
extent possible in the Mob Plan.’ They had just received 71 opinions 
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on that topic.” These were pertinent questions. But such was the 
state of ‘emergency’ planning in Canada’s military nearly a year after 
the 9/11 attacks.% 

Publicly, the CF appeared to have acceded to Reserves 2000’s key 
arguments. In a June 11 statement on the role of the Army Reserve, 
Chief of Defence Staff Gen Ray Henault gave notice 


effective forthwith ... Within the Army, the Reserves (Militia) provide the 
framework for mobilization, the Army’s connection with Canadians, and 
augmentation within the Canadian Forces. Note: Augmentation refers 
to the provision of supplementary (depth) and complementary (breadth) 
capabilities. 


And with the Minister and CDS apparently thus lined up with the 
reserve lobby, Granatstein declared that 


Reserves 2000’s victory was all but complete ... Politically and socially 
well connected, Reserves 2000 forced the Minister to listen to its con- 
cerns. ... The restructuring of the Militia had been delayed to allow more 
time to persuade the Reserves that they formed part of one Army, and 
that there was to be a mobilization plan.© 


Nevertheless, reserve units faced the same problems as before. 
Selkirk learned that 33 Brigade, the army formation that commanded 
reserve units in Eastern and Northern Ontario, had been given a 
recruit quota of 365 — the maximum they were allowed to sign up 
across over a dozen units (on average a mere 30 recruits each). Selkirk 
knew that just one of these, the Brockville Rifles, alone could easily 
exceed its quota of 23. But CFRG (the Canadian Forces Recruiting 
Group) had ruled that ‘the 366" [recruit] will be turned away.’ 

Fitch was ‘well aware’ of the oddity of this quota. He had spoken 
to CFRG’s commander, Col Alain Tremblay, who worked for ADM 
(HR-Mil). ‘Their [CFRG’s] resources are finite’ after ‘prolonged 
resource starvation,’ was the explanation.” It was a familiar refrain. 
Jeffery wrote to the ADM, ‘Without significant improvements in 
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recruiting output, the Army Reserve will wither and the Army as a 
whole will suffer the consequences.’ 

As 3 PPCLI moved into Zabul province in Afghanistan on July 
1, and prepared to come home at the end of the month,” recruits in 
Canada continued to be ‘turned away.’ The Globe and Mail learned 
that Toronto units had planned to take in 300, and could easily have 
reached that number, but had been able to accept only 130.” Re- 
cruiting bottlenecks remained ‘a major problem,’ Bob Millar report- 
ed from Calgary, echoed by Eric Goodwin in Charlottetown, on a 
Reserves 2000 teleconference.”! Goodwin, in civilian life the provin- 
cial firearms registrar for PEI, was a former deputy commander in 
LFAA, and was now HLCol of the Prince Edward Island Regiment. 
He had agreed to serve as Atlantic area governor of Reserves 2000.” 

Central Area commander BGen Andrew Leslie, when recruitment 
of 5,350 exceeded his quota of 5,080, had proposed acquiescing in 
‘natural attrition to get back to 5,050. I am OK with this,’ Leslie 
wrote, since funds could be applied to better training for those who 
stayed on.” 

To Reserves 2000 such acquiescence during a combat mission 
was disappointing. “The loss of potential growth is serious enough,’ 
Cameron wrote to Jeffery, ‘but the loss of credibility’ in the eyes of 
recruits was ‘a public relations failure of significant proportions.’ 
With the failure to capitalize on this opportunity to grow a large 
reserve, with spin-off benefits for citizenship-building, community 
identity, and homeland defence, he feared a ‘downward spiral.’ 

Thus reserve brigades were told that they could recruit or train, 
but not both. The purpose of untrained recruits was unclear. ‘I have 
never been more perplexed,’ wrote one 23-year B.C. reservist under 
the pen name ‘Fubared in 39 Brigade,’ told to recruit, not train. ‘Does 
anyone comprehend that during this time of “war” we are training 
less?? The CF must ‘fire everyone at CFRC’ [Canadian Forces Re- 
cruiting Centres] and ‘go back to unit level processing.’ He loathed 
the leadership culture of ‘how high you climb over and crush’ your 
underlings. ‘How could a true leader drive around Wainwright in a 
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rented SUV,’ he said of a visiting officer, ‘when he knows that some 
units can’t afford gas?’ Most B.C. units had ‘stopped training due to 
lack of funds,’ yet Brigade had ‘taken on a huge recruiting staff’ that 
signed up a mere ‘handful.’” 

Jeffery had tried to anticipate the shortage and reinforce the goal 
of 15,500 reservists, with an order to the entire army. Notably, his 
intent was that ‘Class A training days will be protected.’”° These 
were the evening- and weekend-shifts that part-time reservists need- 
ed to train. He authorized Area Commanders to supplement with 
more RSS, regular support staff (of whom there were 700 across 
Canada, figuratively about 5 per unit) with additional class-B reserv- 
ists on a limited basis. For BGen Leslie, that meant 30 additional 
staff.” He now wanted ‘tighter control on funds expended for other 
than reserve training.’ 


Reserves 2000 believed that another solution would be for the army 
to reprioritize and redirect its own budget. ‘We have not raised the 
possibility that the $82 million could come from within the existing 
budget,’ Selkirk wrote in strategy notes. Militia needs were an ‘infini- 
tesimally small part of the overall government budget.’ Money could 
surely be derived by eliminating ‘wastage.’ Could this not be justified 
for the sake of assuring ‘Homeland Defence’ roles?” 

Once again there was now instability at the top political level. 
After a scandal, Art Eggleton was replaced as Minister on May 26, 
2002 by John McCallum. The former senior vice-president and chief 
economist of the Royal Bank had been elected in 2000 to represent 
Markham. As a youth he had spent two years in the cadets.” He held 
numerous academic degrees. But despite having been born on April 9 
(Vimy Day) he had publicly confused Vimy with Vichy. He did have 
the gumption to visit the troops in Afghanistan, in July, for eight 
hot, dusty hours,*° had witnessed their ‘appalling and dangerous’ 
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conditions;*! and dropped in on HMCS Algonquin, admitting, ‘this 
was really my first exposure to our active military.’* 

Eggleton’s departure was a setback for the reserves. Based on the 
‘position they had built up over the years all for the right reasons,’ 
remarked MGen David Fraser years afterwards, Reserves 2000’s 
leaders were 


blinded to a degree by their belief that Eggleton would push through 
their single-purpose agenda. This narrow agenda was coupled with their 
firm belief in their absolute, utter political immunity and protection by 
the Minister. [These factors] detracted from their argument. Their agen- 
da was good, but their strategy was weak. 


Right or wrong, with a new minister, senior reservists were polit- 
ically back to square one. Hunter and Cameron wrote to McCallum 
on May 28.* Selkirk sent a four-page brief about Reserves 2000, 
plus the latest Communiqué, on June 13.*° He alluded to Eggleton’s 
policy statement of October 6, 2000 and Granatstein’s recent policy 
retrospective in the Canadian Military Journal. 

Reserves 2000 pitched MPs that summer on an overall $1 billion 
increase in defence spending,** and building to 45,000,°*’ ‘a trained 
Militia capable of responding to disasters’ like 9-11 ‘in every com- 
munity.’** Each MP got a personalized message, such as the follow- 
ing sent to Paul Macklin, a Liberal, in the Northumberland riding: 


Your Militia Unit, the Hastings and Prince Edward Regiment, is seriously 
underfunded. If it does not receive funding to grow ... there is every pos- 
sibility it will never recover from the downward spiral in which it finds 
itself, through no fault of its own.*? 


As it happened, a directive from BGen Leslie, the Central Area 
commander, acknowledged that ‘known tasks require some 40,000 
reserve personnel.’”? But the army reserve had dropped to ‘under 
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12,000’ despite the stated commitment to reach 18,500. They had 
recovered to 15,000 but the rest of the promised increase had ‘never 
been funded.’ 

Prompted by Reserves 2000, MPs got busy. Macklin told 
McCallum of his ‘serious concerns’ regarding the Hasty Pees.?! 
Likewise, Montreal MP Marlene Jennings (Notre-Dame-de-Grace- 
Lachine), also a Liberal, signalled her ‘support’ for ‘our Canadian 
Militia’ which she knew was ‘seriously under-funded.’?*? McCallum 
was getting his first taste of the national reserve lobby. 

Selkirk assured MPs and senators that 45,000 was a realistic fig- 
ure, ‘given the right environment and incentive.’ The U.S. reserves 
numbered 0.0067% of the population, the U.K.’s 0.0054%. Cana- 
da’s were only 0.0015%.”? There were plenty of ways to save money 
in the overall defence budget: the Auditor General had found some. 
A determined minister, and cooperative DM, CDS, and subordinates, 
could do it. But as David Bercuson, who favoured an army reserve of 
40,000, put it, there had been ‘neither sense nor sensibleness’ in the 
December budget even ‘in the midst of war.’ 

Peter Hunter tried a personal approach to the finance minister, 
Paul Martin, with whom he had been chatting at a constituency 
dinner for Art Eggleton. They had some acquaintances in common. 
Reserves 2000 wanted to brief Martin personally on planning for 
Army Reserve roles in ‘homeland defence’ in a way that ensured 
funds would ‘flow to communities across Canada (read ridings).’”* It 
was worth a try. 

Selkirk had written similarly to future NDP leader Jack Layton, 
then a Toronto city councillor and president of the Federation of Ca- 
nadian Municipalities, warning him of ‘several attempts’ to cut the 
reserves, and making a case for ‘the capability of units to come to the 
immediate assistance of communities in which they live.’?® 

Oddly, the regular force brass did not brief McCallum substantively 
on Afghanistan for an entire month after his arrival. They were 
relieved to be bringing 800 troops home, and loath to mount an 
extended deployment. Instead they briefed him on the budget, 
procurement files, and Ballistic Missile Defence.?” The development 
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of a larger strategic army reserve was nowhere on the radar. 

Finally when Henault and his staff did brief the minister on Af- 
ghanistan, on June 28, it was to persuade McCallum not to deploy 
to Kabul with ISAF Better to return to Kandahar, where they had 
served in 2002 with U.S. forces, in mid-2003.°* Again, they could 
sustain a deployment of only six months and would prefer not to go 
at all. 

Hunter and Cameron had dinner with McCallum, his chief of 
staff, Eugene Lang, and director of communications and caucus re- 
lations, Steve Dyck, on August 8. They urged McCallum to get the 
department to explain to Parliamentarians how the $12 billion de- 
fence budget was spent. They called for a ‘fundamental and compre- 
hensive defence review.’ Hunter stressed that an army reservist cost 
the taxpayer $32,000 per year compared to $112,000 per regular 
soldier, and outlined the benefits of a militia of 45,000.” 

Cameron urged McCallum to press the army on LFRR. ‘We are 
alarmed ... that there is as yet no funding in place for [LFRR] Phase 
Two,’ which was ‘to commence in April 03’ and was ‘the most crit- 
ical of the entire plan.’ If the government was serious about ‘local 
Homeland Defence’ they must ensure that 133 reserve units in 125 
communities were trained and equipped. Over dinner, McCallum re- 
portedly recognized that Eggleton’s October 6, 2000 statement was 
still ‘policy.’?° 

McCallum spoke vaguely of plans to make greater use of the re- 
serves.!°! He told an October 26 meeting of honoraries that ‘without 
its Reserve force, the Canadian Forces would not be able to meet its 
current and future requirements.’ It was little more than a pat on the 
head. Rather than come to grips with the file, McCallum assumed 
that the CF was faithfully implementing improvements. 

As the autumn wore on he, too, realized that all was not well. 
Under a deluge of mail from reserve supporters and lobbying by 
MPs, McCallum demanded from senior brass a briefing on ‘my 
predecessor’s commitments to LFRR.’ Finding himself in the dark, 
he now told Cameron that he would ‘issue a clear direction ... to 
allow for sound management decisions to be made.’ 

Cameron in a follow-up letter urged MPs to back phase two, 
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saying units in each riding depended upon it.’ But McCallum 
replied blandly: 


We are addressing questions about readiness and deployability, the future 
roles of the Reserves, and our forces’ operational tempo. ... The aim is 
to ensure that defence commitments are fully aligned with capabilities.'% 


Later McCallum could take shelter behind the ‘Defence Up- 
date.’' Yet at this point he assured Reserves 2000 that the plan to 
reach 18,500 was on track. ‘We’re on schedule to hit the Phase 1 tar- 
get,’ he told Legion magazine.'°* And despite his apparently lack of 
awareness of what his own Department was doing, it was clear from 
this interview that some of Reserves 2000’s message about what it 
should be doing had at least got through: 


You know I obviously think that the reserves are a fundamental part of 
Canadian heritage. They’ve been there longer than the regulars. They’re 
a vital link between the Canadian Forces and communities right across 
the country. ... How much we can do for the reserves depends in part 
on how much money we get overall. And so, as I say, I don’t know the 
answer to that yet, but I will be doing my utmost to persuade the govern- 
ment to provide more resources. And part of those resources I’m hoping 
will go to Phase 2 of the reserve restructuring. 


The last sentence was a bit puzzling. Why was he ‘hoping’ DND 
resources would go there? Wasn’t he supposed to be the minister? 
Could he not have rolled up his sleeves, asked the CF why it was not 
prioritizing the reserves, and instructed them to dedicate a specified 
portion of new or existing funding to them? Should a minister with 
integrity not clearly inform the Prime Minister what resources the 
Forces needed, and resign on principle if cabinet did not provide 
them? 

Perhaps it was simply too ingrained a habit among politicians and 
senior brass to believe that successful spin was successful action. ‘We 
are meeting our recruiting goals,’ the minister told Legion, ‘improv- 
ing the current capabilities of the reserves and adding new capabili- 
ties.”!°° In a October 26 speech McCallum said, ‘My predecessor, Art 
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Eggleton, clearly moved the yardsticks further than they had ever 
been moved. ... And we’re seeing the fruits of his efforts’ as ‘recruit- 
ment numbers are up...’!°” But in December headlines again blared 
that recruiting was down and the military was not enrolling enough 
soldiers. Recruitment was ‘on hold’ in some sort of crisis mode, 
MGen Edward Fitch, the incoming Land Force Reserve Restructure 
director, told the Sun.'°° Indeed it turned out that recruitment had 
been frozen that summer, prematurely and without public notice.'” 

The defence minister appears not to have been well-informed on 
military matters, by his staff or independently. ‘We’re currently at 
15,000,’ McCallum told Legion, even as the latest media crisis over 
inadequate recruiting erupted.'!° But in fact army reserve strength 
languished well below that number, month after month, until the 
middle of 2003.'!! How in the world would the army manage to add 
3,500 reservists by 2006 when it hadn’t managed to make any such 
gains in the past decade? 

Senior government figures are notorious for taking a self-satisfied 
view of their own performance and entitlements. And so despite the 
government’s war against tobacco, officers would later recall having 
to prepare adjacent boardrooms so that McCallum could smoke in- 
doors.'” But the minister smoked while the army burned. As Fitch 
told the Calgary Sun, the army was headed for a ‘crash.’!!% 
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‘The Militia Is Already Large Enough’ 


FRASER’S MONITORING COMMITTEE - ARMY ‘TRANSFORMATION’ 

- LCot JoHN A. ENGLISH - GETTING STUCK UNDER 15,500 - WAR 

DRUMS BEATING - RESERVE UNIT FUNDS LOWEST EVER - UNITS REDUCE 

TRAINING - $1,600,000,000 MORE FOR DEFENCE - BUT STILL THE ARMY 
RESERVE WILL NOT GROW 


¢’T ‘here was this whole weird infrastructure in NDHQ,’ Eugene 
Lang, chief of staff to Ministers of National Defence John 
McCallum (2003-04) and Bill Graham (2004-06) later recalled. 
And Lang, an economist with three master’s degrees from Western, 
Queen’s, and the London School of Economics, and co-author of 
The Unexpected War: Canada in Kandahar (2007) was well placed 
to know, having worked both as a civil servant and political staffer. 

As chief of staff Lang was aware of ‘commitments made, going 
back to Eggleton, maybe even Collenette’ to increase the size of the 
army reserve ‘by two-thousand or so.’ But Fraser’s monitoring com- 
mittee seemed to him an odd, two-headed duck, ‘a secretariat within 
the department that reported to Fraser, yet they were DND officials 
advising the minister’ on reserve restructuring, ‘trying to ensure that 
that commitment [to expand the army reserve] got met.”! 

Despite Lang’s doubts, the Minister’s Monitoring Committee 
chaired by John Fraser was probably the most effective accountabil- 
ity mechanism the department had known since the days of the In- 
spector General.” It combined inside access with independence of the 
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chain of command. 

Reserves 2000 certainly liked it. ‘It pulls no punches and tells the 
Minister how the Militia is faring as no internal army report seems 
capable of doing,’ John Selkirk said.° ‘Fraser publicly hammered 
away at the injustice and faults ... and kept the issue in front of two 
Ministers of National Defence.’* Yet as Lang’s remarks revealed, the 
MMC’s value was not always appreciated — nor was the army re- 
serve problem ever front-and-centre in the minister’s office despite 
everything that had happened since 1994 and the continued explo- 
sion of PR landmines when the brass trod unwarily. 

By 2002 the MMC was in its second incarnation, with reserve 
restructuring added to its mandate. This revamped Fraser committee 
included MGen Reg Lewis, a Reserves 2000 co-founder and a Lib- 
eral who knew Eggleton well; retired BGen Sheila Hellstrom, from 
Lunenburg, the first woman to be promoted to general rank; Da- 
vid Bercuson, the University of Calgary professor and director of its 
Centre for Military and Strategic Studies since 1997; and Bev Dew- 
ar, the former Deputy Minister, who had done naval officer training 
with the UNTD in 1949-52. 

Fraser was now mandated to ‘provide the Minister with specif- 
ic advice’ on restructuring the reserves. He consulted MGen Stuart 
McDonald, Gollner’s former number two in his 1993 study; re- 
tired LGen Ray Crabbe, former Atlantic Area commander; and, in 
Quebec, retired MGen Frédéric Mariage.’ Born in Algeria in 1942, 
Mariage joined the Voltigeurs de Québec in 1967 as a student, and 
later the reserve 6 R22°R. He rose to command No 2. Militia District 
and the Quebec Sector in 1985 and in 1990 became Chief of Re- 
serves. In retirement he served as a vice-president of the Royal 22™ 
Regimental Association. 

But the main value of Fraser’s committee was its persistent expo- 
sure to the minister and the public of misconceptions and departmen- 
tal snafus that would never otherwise have been public knowledge, 
‘uncovering’ blockages that, Selkirk wrote, ‘it seems the bureaucracy 
is incapable or unwilling to solve.’® 

Unsurprisingly, the committee’s conduct annoyed senior regulars 
it continually tongue-lashed for their inability or reluctance to 
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implement the promised LFRR expansion. 

Fraser’s reports also led Reserves 2000 to make a serious strategic 
mistake. Emboldened by the MMC’s revelations, Selkirk and his 
peers were too trusting of the politicians’ assurances and the army 
staff’s facade of openness and ‘project management.’ And once again, 
though without neglecting their true strength as a political lobby, 
they squandered much of their energy on ‘consultations.’ 

Holding off Reserves 2000 with one hand, the army and CF 
hierarchies continued to pursue a “Transformation’ agenda that 
transformed little. Transformation was another U.S. buzzword, 
‘even weaker’ than the ‘revolution in military affairs,’ one American 
defence scholar has written, lacking clear meaning or objectives other 
than anticipating, or generating, or reacting to, ‘change’ insufficiently 
defined to provide any guidance.’ 

Certainly ‘Transformation’ meant, for Canada’s reserves, a contin- 
ued staff effort to reduce their numbers, amalgamate units, and ignore 
their vital role and particular culture. Or so it always seemed. Indeed 
MGen Fitch admitted later that his primary mandate as director of 
the LLFR was to keep reserve problems and Reserves 2000 ‘out of 
the CDS’s office and the CLS’s office’ though he also categorized this 
conduct as an effort to ‘drag the Army Reserve kicking and screaming 
into the 20" century (though we were already in the 21*).” 

If it was kicking and screaming one important reason was that it 
was not getting the resources it needed. In October 2002 the Land 
staff admitted that they would no longer be increasing the size of the 
reserve, which they hadn’t been doing anyway. And it wasn’t entirely 
their fault. No funds had been budgeted for the 2003-04 fiscal year 
to increase the size of the militia,’ so Jeffery and Fitch were ‘plan- 
ning for a Militia strength of only 14,500 ... if new money is not 
forthcoming.’!° Despite McCallum’s assurances this approach would 
make mincemeat of Eggleton’s policy, and Jeffery’s strategic plan to 
increase the militia to 18,500 — as MGen Dennis Tabbernor recog- 
nized in his own subsequent study of the army reserve."! 

Renewing their pressure on the government in the autumn of 
2002, Peter Cameron urged MPs and Senators to drill down on the 
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details, and to press for phase-two funds to be ‘clearly earmarked,’” 


in order to prevent ‘vested interests’ from taking ‘the resources LFRR 
needs.’'? Those ‘interests’ were a department and CF that needed 
to sustain deployments but also, Reserves 2000 believed, to protect 
their command structure and personal careers, and who, it later 
transpired, were only half-convinced that the militia could contrib- 
ute much even if properly funded, a proposition they were evidently 
in no mood to test. 

Earlier that summer, the army had been turning away reserve re- 
cruits who had already completed enrolment. Their explanation was 
that in the midst of the annual spring recruiting intake and train- 
ing, CF recruiters had concluded that militia strength already stood 
at 15,500,'* and had therefore instructed recruiting offices to stop 
bringing in new people.’ How they reached this conclusion was not 
explained. 

Cynical observers assumed that the real explanation was that 
the regulars didn’t care about a mere back-up supply of minimal- 
ly-trained soldiers. “There is an attitude that the reserves are some 
sort of labour pool, and you can call people forward from it,’ wrote 
LCol John A. English, who in 2002 replaced Peter Archambault as 
the Fraser Monitoring Committee’s research director. This view, En- 
glish thought, was why the militia was neglected.'* And yet, if you 
are going to draw from a labour pool there need to be people in it. 

English was one of Canada’s most original and incisive military 
scholars. He pulled no punches and this attitude earned him enemies. 
‘When John English joined the monitoring committee, I predicted that 
it would soon be shut down,’ said BGen Kenneth Quinn, the Land 
Reserve advisor. ‘And sure as sh-t, it was shut down.’!” That was one 
perspective. Another more sensible one was to respect his expertise. It 
was easy to see why English’s influential books, academic credentials, 
rebarbative style, and at times sweeping judgments could irritate head- 
quarters officers. But they should have listened to him. 

Delving into the LFRR fiasco to date, English found it ‘very dif- 
ficult to determine who’s who, and who is paying who,’ whether 
class-A or -B, particularly since these were subdivided into many 
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complex categories so that ‘you can’t get straight answers on how 
many people are around.’ And yet, ‘You’re making decisions to cease 
reserve recruiting, based on what?’!® This was a longstanding militia 
complaint — that NDHQ was prepared to make decisions about 
reserves without accurate information. 

Official figures stated that there were 19,270 regular army and 
15,500 reserves. Fitch told Legion magazine for its October-Novem- 
ber 2002 edition that ‘there should be no problem in meeting the 
target of 15,500 by the end of March next year.’!? No wonder since 
he claimed they were already at 15,359 by October 21, which Fitch 
called ‘encouraging.’”° Regrettably it wasn’t accurate. The reality was 
more like 14,000 militia and ‘probably less.’ And Fraser had reason 
to believe that the true class-A number was back down to 11,891.7! 

The September figure of 15,488 ‘reservists,’ it turned out, was 
not number of class-A part-time reservists that Reserves 2000 was 
interested in. Rather the figure had been fattened up with 3,507 full- 
time class-B contractors whose paycheques, at 85% of regular pay, 
had been ‘disingenuously poached,’ English charged, from the militia 
budget.” In December the Land staff were still combining 13,784 
class-A and class-B.”? It was a misleading practice, since what mat- 
tered was class-A growth. 

With ‘over 3,200 Militia soldiers ... on full-time service’ and only 
about 1,000 class-B’s actually needed to support reserve units, Re- 
serves 2000 complained (again) that the remaining 2,000-plus class- 
B’s were still filling regular billets while being paid out of the reserve 
budget.”* 

Peter Cameron asked the CDS, Ray Henault, why class-B full-tim- 
ers was ‘charged to the Army Reserve budget although doing Regular 
Force jobs.’*> The general reply was, simply, ‘because they were re- 
servists.’*° They clearly did not share the urgency of Reserves 2000's 
desire to see class-A treated separately. 

Class-B’s drained the militia in three ways. First, they took trained 
members away from units, paralyzing weekly training. Secondly, 
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Selkirk wrote, class-B contractors ‘are not counted [by the army] as 
a loss [to the units] and therefore their unit cannot hire behind them’ 
to fill gaps. Thirdly, each class-B cost the pay of five class-A’s. The 
salary for 2,000 class-B reservists could therefore have been funding 
10,000 additional class-A soldiers per year, or 75 per unit.” In short, 
they benefited the CF but crippled class-A reserve training. The fact 
that headquarters continued to rely so heavily on class-B’s convinced 
Reserves 2000 that ‘the regulars’ did not care even though they relied 
on reserves to operate. 

In addition the habit of combining class-A and class-B bore on the 
number of soldiers who could actually be called out in an emergency. 
Those on class-B contracts were already ‘called out’ on assignment, 
making them unlikely to be available for call-out in a crisis. It was 
thus disingenuous to count them towards an available home defence 
force or quick-activation class-A reserve. 

That combined army reserve figure had stood at 15,243 in April 
1998. Five years later in April 2003 they were ‘about the same,’ 
15,150, officially dropping to 14,200 with annual attrition in Sep- 
tember.”* In fact, in the 64-month period between April 1998 and 
September 2003 there were only seven monthly reporting periods 
when official army reserve strength exceeded 15,500 — and the 
number always slid back. 

Technically LGen Jeffery could say he had completed phase one,” 
as McCallum, the Defence Minister since June 2002, duly told the 
House of Commons. But all this statement really meant was that 
there were 15,500 combined class-A and -B members by the 2002 
deadline — a number they had hovered around anyway for many 
years. 

Some sympathetic regulars advocated abandoning LFRR and 
merging its objectives with Army Transformation. There should be 
‘one plan for the Future Army’ and ‘one clear axis of advance’ for 
both regular and reserves, said BGen Tabbernor, an ex-regular, now 
a reservist and the deputy commander of Western Area.*° 

Tabbernor argued that Reserves 2000’s mobilization concept 
was outdated and should be replaced by meshing the reserve into 
‘managed readiness.’ There would ‘always be a requirement to plan 
for the worst-case scenario,’ he said, ‘and therefore mobilization 
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planning must be a part of any prudent strategic planning carried 
out by the Nation, the Canadian Forces and the Army.’ However, 
‘managed readiness’ would ‘more accurately reflect what the Army is 
in fact doing and what ... in reality, [we] want to achieve.’ 

Merging the reserve into managed readiness is what Jeffery’s Army 
Strategy, Advancing with Purpose, eventually did. The idea was that 
one-third of the army would always be in a state of high readiness 
even if not actually deployed; one-third would be training for high 
readiness, and one-third recovering at a lower state of readiness fol- 
lowing deployment. The focus would be on maintaining one deploy- 
able combat brigade group, with graduated levels of activity from 
‘low’ to ‘high’ and back to low in rotation. It would apply to regu- 
lar and reserve units alike.*! Each unit could thus provide ‘building 
blocks’ for formed sub-units and units, with their leadership trained 
accordingly.” 

To Reserves 2000 the reserve role in the managed readiness scheme 
seemed like another form of relegation and ‘augmentation,’* a step 
towards the old Gollner vision of a ‘subordinate’ reserve. If it ap- 
peared at first to be little but fashionable jargon, its true implications 
were more far-reaching. 


By January 2003, senior CF brass were assuming that Canada would 
be asked to participate in the invasion of Iraq. They were not keen, 
owing to many capability gaps resulting from years of neglect. And 
there was ‘very little discussion’ in the army, according to Rick 
Hillier, about ‘what kind of roles we might play.’** Hoping to avoid 
mission ‘overstretch,’ the generals’ slogan was ‘early in, early out.’* 

In some sense Canada was already participating. Some 100 officers 
were on exchange with U.S. and British forces under pre-existing 
exchange programs,*° and one-third of them were now involved in 
the attack on Iraq,*” making Canada a significant if discreet ally. But 
someone, either in the CF or in the civilian DND, ‘leaked’ to the 
National Post that a mechanized brigade group of 3,000 would be 
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deployed.** And it caused a ruckus. 

Preferring to support the Iraq mission, the CF were ‘adamantly 
opposed’ to deploying troops to Kabul. But McCallum, unexpectedly 
volun-told by Donald Rumsfeld,* insisted that it must be done. The 
CF told him it would mean deploying 2,655 troops, from an army of 
19,000, when they had 1,300 already in Bosnia.*° People panicked. 
As Hillier wrote: ‘Suddenly we were being committed to a brigade- 
level operation,’ and at NDHQ ‘people were saying, “Oh my God, 
we’re going to actually go out and do this?””*! 

It’s not clear what they thought their precious forces in miniature 
were for. But it’s also not clear that their political masters had any 
conception of what was required to sustain a military capable of 
such a high tempo of deployments. And it was tragic that, at a time 
when more troops were needed and excitement and voluntarism 
high, reserve unit funds plunged to what John Fraser’s report called 
the ‘lowest level ever in Canadian history.’ 

According to the Ottawa Citizen, part-time soldiers were being 
told to stay home because units were ‘out of cash.’ Half the re- 
serve troops in 33 Brigade, covering the region between Oshawa and 
Cornwall and as far west as Sault Ste. Marie, were told to skip week- 
ly training ‘because there’s no money left to pay them until April.’ 
Like other units, the Cameron Highlanders of Ottawa were cut back 
to training twice a month. And Area headquarters could not find 
enough junior officers and senior NCMs to train 1,000 recruits in 
the summer of 2003, ‘even if they have the money.’ Reserves 2000 
believed that ‘if there is a shortage of instructors,’ it was because too 
many ‘Militia Officers and NCOs’ had been hired away ‘to spend 
a whole summer at one of the centralized training facilities’ rather 
than ensuring ‘more local training,’** a persistent problem. 

At Central Area headquarters, BGen Leslie had withdrawn $2.2 
million from the reserve brigades to pay for the administrative 
grouping of various reserve capabilities across Ontario, such as area 
intelligence, military police, psychological operations, and civil- 
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military cooperation units.** 

These ‘new capabilities’ for reservists were at first resisted by Re- 
serves 2000 because the army intended to control their organization 
centrally at the national level. But when Fitch announced that new 
capabilities could just as easily be devolved on Areas, and units need 
not be re-roled or their identity changed, Reserves 2000 threw their 
support behind the idea.** They offered ‘total support for embedding 
new capabilities soldiers in existing units.’*” It meant that the current 
reserve ORBAT would remain in place, with new skill-sets added. 
But once again, the regulars were trying to change the reserve into 
something they would prefer to have on hand, without nurturing the 
growth they needed to continue laying any golden eggs at all. 


MGen Ed Fitch later maintained that he was the best friend Reserves 
2000 ever had. They met frequently, sometimes at Katz’s Deli, owned 
by senior Toronto ex-reservist Jeffrey Dorfman of the Governor Gen- 
eral’s Horse Guards. Fitch did defend the existing militia order of 
battle, describing the 125 units as ‘vital to the life and longevity of 
the Militia.”*® He understood that these units were ‘simply in closer 
contact with the population’ and that reservists in 100 communities 
‘have greater opportunity to effect presence’ than ‘regulars concen- 
trated in five or six sites.’? 

There were some who understood that the basic cause of the de- 
structive tug of war was that there wasn’t enough money for either. 
‘In the middle of all of this,’ Eugene Lang recalled, ‘was a much high- 
er strategic discussion over the budget.’ That was where ‘issues like 
unfunded LFRR phases’ were ‘supposed to get solved. We thought 
that if you could fix the sustainability gap, then presumably some of 
that money would have gone to the Reserve Restructure.’*° Presum- 
ably — though historical precedent did not support this assumption. 
Political will and detailed follow-through were required. 

Reserves 2000 drew its own conclusions and resumed lobbying 
for a larger defence budget. Their appeal got an ‘overwhelming’ 
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response from members and the public.*! Reserve restructure was ‘at 
an extremely critical juncture,’ John Fraser warned McCallum, ‘that 
could result in serious retrogression.’ 

McCallum hoped for an extra $1 billion on DND’s $12 billion. 
And Finance Minister John Manley’s 2003-04 budget, tabled on 
February 18, did add $800 million per year for two years.*? McCal- 
lum claimed that the government had increased defence spending 
by a cumulative $5.1 billion between 2001 and 2007. Yet he could 
provide no assurance that the amounts indicated for reserve growth 
would be forthcoming.** 

Hunter relayed ‘disturbing comments’ from Fitch that already, 
one day after the budget announcement, ‘the Army foresees prob- 
lems expanding the Militia in the coming Fiscal Year.’** As Selkirk 
wrote in Communiqué, the Reserves 2000 newsletter, 


With new funds in place there must be a real demonstration of action 
on the armoury floor. The soldiers are unconvinced and truly question 
whether there is, in fact, such a thing as LFRR. They have seen precious 
little evidence. ... For too long it has been a game of smoke and mirrors.*° 


‘Failure to allow the Militia to recruit and grow’ by 1,000 sol- 
diers in 2003-04, Selkirk declared, ‘would amount to a grave breach 
of promise.’ In March 2003, militia strength was supposed to be 
15,500 but a more plausible count was 14,869, on its way down 
to 12,023.57 Howard Marsh, a retired Colonel writing for the Con- 
ference of Defence Associations, predicted that given the pressures 
on the CF and the way DND worked, operations and capital pro- 
curement would find a way to ‘absorb the entire increase of $800 
million.’°* 

Much as he ‘might like to support’ the militia, Jeffrey recalled lat- 
er, ‘I had large parts of the army on the chopping block.’ There was 
talk of eliminating tanks from the army’s arsenal as well as M-109 
artillery. (The navy was expected to lose at least one destroyer.) In 
his view it ‘was a real political fight of a much greater magnitude’ 
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than Reserves 2000’s ‘narrow focus’ took into account. As Chief of 
the Land Staff, he had to think of ‘what that would do to the army.’*” 

Selkirk believed that Canadians could ‘afford a reserve of more 
than 18,500.’°° The government’s target was, ‘quite frankly a drop in 
the bucket’ for a country of Canada’s size and wealth,’ he told Cal- 
gary supporter Harry Hole. The niggardly goal of 18,500 was ‘but 
a fraction of the potential of a nation of 30 million.’ Was ‘wartime’ 
not the ideal time, channelling high public support for the long-term 
strength and viability of the CE, to bring that result about? 

At the CDA’s annual meeting at the Chateau Laurier in March 
2003, Selkirk worked the room. “The fight is on for the $800 million,’ 
he reported. Surely $82 million for LFRR phase two could be found 
if the reserve could be seen as the army’s strategic asset. Curiously, 
Jeffery and Fitch pitched to the system — the Department and central 
agencies of government that made the money decisions — what Sel- 
kirk called the ‘incredible sum’ of $125 million for the LFRR. Yet they 
had originally said the restructure would cost $43 million.*! 

What was going on? Was the extra money for class-A growth or 
more class-B’s? Reserves 2000 briefed Steve Dyke, McCallum’s com- 
munications advisor, urging that the minister set firm monthly goals 
for LFRR. But as usual the CF hierarchy saw no reason to support 
it and didn’t. ‘There was no appreciable belief on the part of the 
politicians at the time,’ said then-Col David Fraser, ‘or any of the 
key decision people from the VCDS or the CDS that anything was 
going to happen with regard to LFRR.’ What was required was clear 
direction from above. It never came. “The minister could have forced 
it and didn’t, the Chief could have forced it and didn’t.’ 

VAdm Garnett had been succeeded as Vice Chief in 2001 by 
LGen George Macdonald, a fighter jock who had served as deputy 
commander of NORAD since 1997. Predictably the change made no 
difference to the army reserve. Macdonald had not met with Reserves 
2000 but his office believed ‘the Militia is already large enough’™ 
and would support only ‘an increase of 500.’ 

In Reserves 2000 circles, this position did not jibe with what 
they understood to be government policy. Joe Jordan, the MP for 
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Leeds-Grenville, faxed Selkirk a copy of the Liberals’ spring 2003 
Question Period cheat-sheets, given to ministers and MPs to keep 
them on message, which said the army reserve stood at 15,500 and 
that ‘another 750 personnel’ would be added ‘in the current fiscal 
year.’ And Bob Matheson, HCol of the Loyal Edmonton Regiment, 
went to see his local MP, Anne McLellan, then the Minister of Health 
and reported back to Selkirk that: 


She is going to write to Minister McCallum and will try to meet him as 
soon as possible to carry our message of separate command and sep- 
arate funding for the Militia. She was very disturbed by the action of 
VCDS (CF Budget Manager) to try and reduce Reserve fund by advising 
that expansion would only be 500 rather than 1,000. She recognized the 
problem we face.” 


Once again, Reserves 2000 believed its lobbying reached its tar- 
get. According to their sources, McCallum had rebuffed MacDon- 
ald. ‘The Minister sent [the vice chief’s note] right back saying, “give 
me more options.”’®” But as was often the case, the influence of the 
minister in his own department was strangely limited. 

Inside NDHQ the quest to cut units continued. According to 
CDA Chateau gossip, MGen Doug Dempster, the Director General 
of Strategic Planning for the Vice Chief, asked Fitch when ‘are you 
going to start closing marginal [reserve] units?’ Fitch replied: ‘You 
still don’t get it? — meaning Dempster at the time did not grasp ‘that 
politically, closing units will not fly.’°* If they did not get it, they 
learned soon enough. Indeed, Dempster himself later claimed that 
‘No one dreamed of shutting down a reserve unit.’ To close a reserve 
unit required a direct order from the Minister, Dempster said, quite 
impossible in the teeth of Honorary Colonels, Reserves 2000, and 
Members of Parliament. “There was zero possibility of that.’ Which 
isn’t to say that they didn’t try. 

At this very time there was ongoing pressure to close armouries 
and force units together. In Vancouver, Patrick Reid was in touch 
with the newly elected mayor, Larry Campbell, a former reservist and 
an honorary major in the British Columbia Regiment. MGen Ivan 
Fenton, the Western Area commander, wanted to close the BCR and 
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its downtown heritage armoury, the Beatty Street Drill Hall, sending 
the BCR to bunk in with the Seaforth Highlanders on Burrard Street 
the other side of False Creek — even though the BCR’s downtown 
core population of 80,000 was expected to rise to 110,000. Camp- 
bell, who would be appointed to the Senate in 2005, was ‘ready to 
go to war’ — and had already written to the minister — to save both 
and Reid chuckled that Fenton would catch ‘most of the flak!’® 

To be fair to Dempster, he had served as deputy army commander 
from 2000 to 2001, and knew the regulars’ own ‘existential issues.’ 
To name but a few: crumbling accommodations at Petawawa, aging 
trucks (many of them off the road), recruiting problems; and per- 
sonnel shortages, especially of technicians, with some regular trades 
now 40% short.”? It should always be remembered that, whatever 
the regulars and militia might have squabbled over, the fundamental 
cause of this endless destructive fight over resources was the unwill- 
ingness of the politicians, and the public, to provide sufficient fund- 
ing for either the regulars or the reserves, let alone both. 

From 2001 to 2005 Dempster directed the VCDS Business Plan- 
ning System, in which as many as twenty CF entities had ‘Level 1’ 
leaders, of whom the army commander was only one. Each went cap 
in hand every year to the Defence Planning Committee, the Deputy 
Minister, CDS, VCDS, and ADM Finance and Corporate Affairs, 
who would prioritize them in a series of ‘business planning meet- 
ings,’ the budget, of course, being determined by the finance minis- 
ter and his department and always being too small. But to Selkirk, 
the gossip at the CDA meeting about closing marginal units ‘shows 
us where the real enemy lies’: it was the central CF staff who were 
blocking the LFRR. Reserves 2000’s only recourse remained, if pos- 
sible, to persuade the minister to take the bull by the horns. 

McCallum told Reserves 2000 that he accepted that Eggleton’s 
commitment to the reserves ‘was indeed Government Policy’ and 
that ‘the expansion to 18,500 would occur within the next three 
years.’”' Hunter and Selkirk described this conversation as an ‘agree- 
ment’” for growth of 750 in the first two years, rather than 1,000 
each year; and third year growth of 1,500. 

MGen Fitch assured Reserves 2000 that the army would abandon 
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Eggleton’s policy ‘only if so ordered by the Government.’ He 
believed the army could reach 16,295 reservists by February 2004. 
With an increase of 0.6% per month in retention they could reach 
16,500.” Phase two was thus ‘very attainable,’ he said. 

Hunter wrote to press McCallum in March to keep ‘on track’ for 
the 2003-04 goal of 16,250 members, a militia budget of $585 mil- 
lion, and a ‘central role in Canadian Homeland Defence’ for reserv- 
ists.’> Hunter and Selkirk put out a press release on April 3 noting 
that ‘in recent meetings’ McCallum had promised a $585 million 
militia budget in 2003-04, with subsequent increases over two years 
to reach the 18,500 target.”° If it happened it would represent real 
progress, as the army had pegged the militia budget at $497 million 
in March 2002. 

Jeffery in an April 3 news release declared success in the ‘first 
phase’ of ‘a sustainable level of 15,500 Army Reservists.’ The sec- 
ond-year increase would be 750. Another increase of 750 ‘will be 
funded in 2004-05’ and ‘the overall goal’ remained ‘to increase the 
Army Reserve to 18,500.’ But with all Jeffery’s good intentions, 
how credible was this commitment? 

DND’s original cost projection for phase two was $170 million 
for 2003-04. In 2002 army staff said it would be $82 million. In 
February, Jeffery and Fitch asked for $125 million. On March 27, 
McCallum believed the figure was $57.8 million. As Selkirk pointed 
out in a Communiqué editorial, ‘It is very difficult to rationalize 
shifts of this magnitude.’ It was like ‘trying to bag smoke.’ 

Critically, Jeffery could not say when the 18,500 goal would be 
met,” with ‘never’ a strong contender. Nor did McCallum provide 
a delivery date.*° Cameron urged Fitch to clarify that the increase 
would be ‘1,500 in FY 05/06.’8' Any less and the end goal would 
be impossible. And reviewing the April 3 release two years later, 
Granatstein and Gen Charles Belzile, in a 10-year retrospective on 
the Dickson report, noted that the department ‘was silent on both 
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authorization and funding.’* 

McCallum again ‘reaffirmed’ his predecessor’s policy,* telling the 
Commons standing committee on April 9 that there had been ‘a lot 
of talk for quite a long time’ about getting to phase two. The prob- 
lem was that ‘it had not been funded, despite expressions of wishes 
by the Government that it would be.’** 

Expressions of wishes? Was that what ministers did — express 
‘wishes’? And if ‘the Government’ was expressing wishes, whom 
was it expressing them to? It was a feeble effort to pass the buck 
in an unspecified direction. Though the Land Force kept up its as- 
surances that the militia’s role was to ‘provide the framework for 
mobilization,’ in addition to ‘the Army’s connection with Canadi- 
ans,’ in addition to ‘augmentation,’** McCallum’s vagueness left 
it all open to interpretation. And as usual, the lack of earmarked 
funding was decisive. 

In spite of all their experience with empty assurances and bu- 
reaucratic machinations, Reserves 2000 allowed themselves to focus 
their energies for some considerable time on the ‘dialogue’ with Fitch 
and his LFRR office. In doing so they surprisingly naively played into 
the senior brass’s hands, since Fitch’s role was to keep the honoraries 
quiet, and let the politicians off the hook. 

After his retirement in 2010, Fitch reportedly told David Pratt, 
McCallum’s successor at DND, that frankly, 


The mobilization plan in LFRR was a sop to the Honorary Colonels and 
Reserves 2000. The plan was produced, but it was only for the Army, not 
the Navy and the Air Force. And the government didn’t do one. So what 
was the value of that?** 


This revelation proved to John A. English that the entire LFRR dia- 
logue ‘had no value.’®” And it was true, Bob Gibson remembered Fitch 
as ‘very sociable.’ He could ‘sit and talk and he was on your side,’ but 
in the end, ‘he couldn’t get any further than anyone else could.’* 
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Gen Ray Henault’s annual report as Chief of the Defence Staff in 
June 2003 revealed that successful reserve intake was down from 
5,713 across the Primary Reserve (army, navy, air force, and purple 
trades) in 2001-02 to 4,940 in 2002-03 and that the CF planned to 
add only 741 recruits in 2003-04.*? Cameron warned the CDS that, 
taking attrition into account, even this dismal forecast failed to give 
a ‘true picture’ of the state of the militia. They would start 2004 with 
fewer than 16,250.” 

‘If current usage’ were ‘to continue,’ Cameron added, then the 
class-A ‘pool’ would obviously need to ‘grow even beyond the 
18,500.’ Henault rebuffed Cameron, telling him to stick to the deal 
‘arrived at and agreed to through the consultative process.’”! It was 
something of an affront, since from Cameron’s point of view it was 
the CF bureaucracy that was not keeping up its end of the deal. 

As always few in the top brass had much interest in the size or 
cost of the reserve, as was clear from Fraser’s Monitoring Committee’s 
second progress report, released on June 17, 2003. “The CF is unable 
to ascertain the exact number of Militia personnel on strength at any 
one time,” Fraser and his colleagues wrote. Nor could they ‘precisely 
trace the disbursement of funds allocated to the Militia.’ This was ‘an 
extremely serious accountability problem.’ They could not ‘precisely 
trace how the money allocated to the reserves has been spent.’ 

The headlines publicized the fact. ‘Military can’t keep track of 
reserves,’ announced the Ottawa Citizen: ‘Doesn’t know how many 
there are, has bungled recruiting, report finds.’?? And somehow this 
latest PR debacle once again caught the hapless McCallum off guard. 
He had told MPs in April, 


What we have to do is find some safeguards, find some transparency, to 
ensure that what is committed to the reserves actually goes to the reserves 
because slippage can go either way. In recent years I think the regulars 
have been subsidizing the reserves. Some other years, no doubt, it’s gone 
the other way.”* 
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Reserves 2000’s dream of a separate reserve budget was never 
on the table even when McCallum was making promise-like state- 
ments. ‘We don’t want two armies,’ he said, or ‘additional layers of 
costs.’ But unfortunately, no MP on the committee was well enough 
informed to challenge McCallum’s lack of follow-up on what he did 
seem to promise. Rather than try to get to the bottom of the issue, El- 
sie Wayne, the Progressive Conservative MP for Saint John, prompt- 
ly changed the subject to submarines in an effort to embarrass the 
government.”° 

McCallum had said that each reserve unit would get ‘a permanent 
assignment to be prepared to generate forces.’° The message was 
that Fitch and his team were ‘about to complete, for the first time 
in three decades, the assigning of missions and tasks to each Army 
Reserve unit in every stage of mobilization.’ But as Cameron (now 
sounding more like a defence planner himself) told Fitch, ‘no project 
can be taken seriously without committed funding,’ and phase two 
‘must have a ... three-year detailed budget.’ 

The Fraser Committee, like Reserves 2000, put the blame not on 
Fitch, but on higher headquarters. ‘There seems to have been no 
recognition that the Policy demanded a corporate response, not just 
an Army response,’ Fraser wrote, ‘because it was only a corporate 
response that could reallocate sufficient budgetary funds to meet the 
Policy object.’ He had identified before a ‘tendency to re-interpret 
the meaning and intent of accepted recommendations so as fit within 
the pattern of current activity.” 

Fraser’s Committee also concluded that the Canadian Forces Re- 
cruiting Group (CFRG) was disastrous. Nearly two years after 9/11, 
‘CF Recruiting Detachments in Main Street Canada’ were still ‘only 
open from 0800-1600 hours Mondays through Fridays.’* It was ex- 
actly the wrong time to recruit part-time soldiers who had classes or 
a day job. But perhaps they weren’t as foolish as they looked: they 
weren’t looking to expand the reserves (or the regulars, really). As 
Fraser would note, it was proof of ‘the primarily Regular force ori- 
entation of the CFRG.’ 

In time, Fraser’s reports became repetitive, unsurprising given 
the ‘Groundhog Day’ feel of the reserves issue. Time and again he 
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badgered the minister and the high command with the failure to 
implement ‘policy.’ But as we have seen, senior NDHQ officers did 
not regard it as policy and did not prioritize LFRR, and short-lived 
Ministers were unable to master officials and the senior brass and 
make them do so. 

In August, McCallum notified Cameron that the Minister’s 
Monitoring Committee, which cost $340,000 a year,” was no 
longer needed and would be shut down.'” Fraser and his colleagues 
had ‘done a remarkable job in monitoring the progress of change,’ 
McCallum said. But according to the advice he had received from the 
CDS and the deputy minister: 


I understand that Phase II of the LFRR will not be completed until 2006. 
Nevertheless, I am assured that the department has in place sufficient 
checks and balances to guarantee that the steady progress, which is now 
being achieved, will continue without the need to extend the monitoring 
committee past November 30, 2003. 


I should also note that Mr. Fraser, in his capacity as Honorary Colonel 
of the Seaforth Highlanders of Canada and a member of the Council of 
Honorary Colonels, will still be able to monitor the progress of the LFRR. 


How could McCallum believe this claim if indeed he did believe 
it? If he or his staff had read any of Fraser’s reports, they would have 
known that ‘progress’ was negligible, and why. Also, Eggleton had 
set the committee’s mandate to run until 2006 to see through imple- 
mentation. Had senior officials told McCallum of that fact? Fraser 
remarked: ‘there is one thing for sure: they [DND officials] never 
spoke to any one of us.”!0! 

Wyn van der Schee wrote from Calgary that ‘Fraser’s Progress 
Report II provides ample proof that the MMC’s work is not yet fin- 
ished.”!° LFRR was ‘fragile.’ Progress would easily be undone by 
neglect or ‘opposition from NDH4Q staff.’ He predicted ‘the end of 
the MMC will mean the end of LFRR.’ So Hunter wrote to the min- 
ister to suggest that Fraser be permitted to continue with a smaller 
committee to the end of phase two.'°? McCallum would consider it, 
he said, writing by hand at the bottom of the letter, ‘As agreed, my 
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staff is looking at your ‘Phase 2’ monitoring proposal.’ 

Some observers believed funds could have been found within the 
existing budget to increase the size of the overall army. The minister’s 
own internal Advisory Committee on Administrative Efficiency on 
August 21 called for a cut of 1,000 personnel from NDHQ ‘in order 
to fund more field troops’ and to save between $60 and $70 million. 
The report, Achieving Administrative Efficiency, showed ‘where clear 
inefficiencies exist and have gone unchecked, or where identified 
opportunities to improve efficiency were not implemented.”!™ 

Savings could be obtained, the Globe suggested, by reducing trav- 
el costs, consulting fees, and wastage in ‘information technology,’ 
an item previously cited by the Auditor-General in 1992. However, 
limitations put in place by Public Works and Treasury Board often 
made it impossible for DND to improve IT problems efficiently.!° 

To be fair, DND was not untypical of bureaucracies generally in 
being inefficient for reasons that defy easy solution. But according to 
DND?’s own report, the minister could cut $100 million from bureau- 
cracy and put ‘a new focus on the army,’ new equipment, and ‘combat 
capability.” McCallum told a Globe reporter, ‘One option would be to 
have a bigger army, and I think we should look at that.’!° 

But the government had already made that decision, at least from 
Reserves 2000’s perspective. Did the left hand know what the right 
was doing? Selkirk and Hunter proposed that 1,400 NDHQ posi- 
tions be cut, about 10% of 13,000 personnel, to yield $91 million 
in savings, equivalent to the cost of adding 3,900 reserve soldiers to 
units for homeland defence.” 

It seemed an obvious choice. But as viewers of ‘Yes Minister’ 
will anticipate, senior officials at NDHQ regarded all personnel 
as ‘necessary,’ and none could be spared.'% All were performing 
‘essential’ support functions. Instead Henault, and the Deputy 
Minister, Margaret Bloodworth on July 10 signed and released a Land 
Force implementation document that ignored any supposed LFRR 
commitments.’ ‘LFRR is about enhancing the Army’s strategic 
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capacity and capability while supporting Army transformation,’ 
they wrote. Reserves and regulars would both ‘go through significant 
change,’ the militia providing ‘reinforcement’ and ‘unique capabilities’ 
as well as ‘focussed asymmetric growth and change.’ 

‘Phase two’ was not ‘a ‘head count’ exercise but rather one of 
capacity and capability enhancement.’ That confirmed, at least, that 
the top ranks at NDHQ felt it no longer necessary even to pretend to 
reach 18,500 class-A’s. Rather, ‘strength’ was ‘to be expressed in the 
number of CLS-employed Reservists serving either on a full or part 
time basis and, as such, encompasses Class A, B, B/A and C service.’ 
But ‘potential resourcing solutions’ would ‘eventually lead to the 
achievement of the 18,500 person objective.’ That ‘eventually’ flung 
the puck way down the ice. It meant that augmentation remained the 
sole measure of the reserve’s strength and utility. 

Henault and Bloodworth included an ‘increased attraction cam- 
paign.’ But rather than authorize or fund local units to advertise and 
recruit, those capacities would remain centralized with Public Affairs 
under ADM(PA) and the CFRG recruiting apparat. Comically their 
‘increased attraction’ would get ‘no additional funds ... for advertis- 
ing.’ Instead, ‘to the degree possible, costs related to recruiting ad- 
ditional Army Reserve personnel are to be absorbed within existing 
allocations’ and ‘should this not be possible’ then ‘ADM (HR-Mil),’ 
the Assistant Deputy Minister for all CF personnel matters, was ‘to 
identify the incremental requirement to the VCDS.’ And anyway, 
there wasn’t more money for more reservists even if they somehow 
did get recruited. 


More disturbingly, another old idea was back. Or rather, it never 
really left. The document approved by Henault and Bloodworth 
alluded yet again to non-viable regiments. ‘Performance will be 
judged,’ they wrote, on ‘effective handling of unsustainable units’ and 
‘improvements in the manning of mission elements and reductions in 
overhead.’ 

This echo of the 1990s ‘viability’ fiasco was troubling to Reserves 
2000. If cuts were made, they would be made sensitively, the senior 
officials wrote, allowing for ‘the maintenance of heritage with a de- 
gree of dignity.’ Meaning a parade with music when the colours 
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were retired, presumably. But what was really needed was a frank 
admission by the CF that these units were sustainable if the military 
gave them a chance to grow. 

When Cameron wrote to Henault on June 7, he was fobbed off 
with the assurance that, “The Primary Reserve is better integrated 
with the Regular Force than ever before.’'!! If so, reserve CO’s and 
their class-A units had not noticed. On the armoury floor, budget 
shortfalls were forcing units to close down early for an ‘extended 
summer,’ starting in the spring, due to ‘insufficient funds.’'” If that 
result was integration, they could keep it. In any case, Henault wrote 
back, ‘the current fiscal environment militates against additional 
augmentation of the Militia’ and ‘future adjustments to the Reserve 
Force may be made based on operational needs.’!!3 

Reserves 2000 — still relying on the notion that LFRR goals were 
authentic policy — interpreted Henault’s reply as ‘a direct challenge 
to the minister’s authority.’ The amount ‘allocated by the DM and 
CDS’ for LFRR in the 2003-04 fiscal year was ‘only $17.6 million.’ 
Selkirk was taken aback and reported this reversal to the member- 
ship in September.'" 

‘There has been no recruiting over the summer,’ Reserves 2000 
learned in October. Even if attrition were low (e.g. 20%), they would 
need to find 2,800 recruits just to stay at 14,000. In the West, Bob Mil- 
lar wondered: ‘How will we reach the mandated 16,250’ by March 
31, 2004? ‘It appears as though decisions are being taken,’ as in the 
past, ‘based on current resource challenges, not proper planning.’'* 

As already noted, it is not obvious what the regular forces were 
meant to do other than plan based on current resources challenges. 
Which were grave. As Jeffery put it, with 1,200 troops in Bosnia 
and 2,000 in Afghanistan, there was ‘too much army for our budget 
and too little army for our tasks.’'° The army was ‘broke,’ he said. 
‘We were modernizing at same time. There were tremendous morale 
and trust issues. If we could barely train and pay people, there was 
no way you could transfer money’ from somewhere else in the Land 
Force to support or expand the reserves.'!” 
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Selkirk’s formulation was similar: ‘Canada’s army ... is far too 
small for all that is being asked of it today,’ let alone in the event 
of ‘future emergencies.’ But the Reserves 2000 solution remained 
funding a larger reserve. ‘Maintaining more, less costly, reservists,’ 
as Selkirk wrote in a letter to the National Post, would alleviate the 
burden.!"® 

Later, Jeffery claimed that all along, ‘it was never really a question 
of funding,’ because not much money was required. ‘It was a ques- 
tion of will. And the will was never there,’ either in the government 
at the level of the Minister, or at the level of the CDS or VCDS. 
Frankly, he did not believe there was the slightest genuine interest at 
the cabinet level in developing either national mobilization plans or 
an expanded militia.'’? Based on the evidence, Jeffery was right. 
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XIV 


‘Currently Working on a Plan’ 


A NEW CLS: GEN Rick HILLIER - RECRUITING REMAINS A SHAMBLES 
- McCALLUM SHUTS DOWN THE FRASER COMMITTEE - A NEW 
MINISTER, Hon. Davip Pratt - A STRANGE COMMITTEE APPEARANCE - 
CONSERVATIVES PROMISE A 45,000 ARMY RESERVE - MEETING GORDON 
O’CoNNOR MP - AND NOW THE Hon. BILL GRAHAM - HILLIER NOW 


CDS - RESERVES 2000 SELF-CRITICISM 


AG Groundhog Day began when LGen Rick Hillier, Chief of 
the Land Staff as of May 2003, professed himself ‘fully commit- 
ted’ to the Land Force Reserve Restructure. The army, his deputy 
commander, MGen Marc Caron, told Reserves 2000, would be ‘ful- 
ly supporting’ LFRR with ‘investment over and above department 
allocation for Phase 1.’! John Selkirk liked Hillier, who was ‘sincere 
in stating to us that he fully supports Militia expansion.” But de- 
spite good will and dynamism, the real issue remained the same: 
would soothing words be followed by the nitty-gritty of implement- 
ing phase two properly? 

At least John McCallum, acceding to Reserves 2000’s request, 
relented on the Minister’s Monitoring Committee and decided to 
keep it going on a reduced budget.’ Selkirk hailed ‘a big win for 
our side.” McCallum had defied ‘a lot of pressure from DND’ to kill 
the Committee. It was ‘another notch in our holster,* wrote BGen 
Eric Goodwin from Charlottetown. And Selkirk could continue to 
provide his old friend Jack English former Speaker John Fraser with 
research.* 
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The challenge remained to persuade the army to support the re- 
serves. To Selkirk and Reserves 2000 it was strategic common sense 
that the CF should cordon off funds within the army budget — if only 
they could be persuaded to prioritize the reserve as a strategic asset 
and, properly supported, a force generator. They remained hopeful. 
‘The fact that the Minister has not specifically allocated resources for 
the third year,’ Selkirk wrote, ‘should not therefore relegate it to any 
lower priority than the first two years.” 

In spite of this confidence, LGen Jeffery stated categorically that 
there was ‘no way you could transfer money. That is lunacy.’” The 
army was already desperately underfunded, stretched too thin, and 
did not view reserves as a priority under the circumstances. 

Chronically failing to come to grips with the file, McCallum bland- 
ly assured Peter Cameron and Reserves 2000 in November 2003 
that, ‘Canada’s Reserves are expanding in numbers and in their roles 
and responsibilities, creating new challenges and new opportunities.’ 
Given what Cameron knew, it was an irritating brush-off. ‘Thank 
you,’ McCallum signed off, ‘for your ongoing interest in Canada’s 
Reserves.’8 

With Selkirk and English’s research, Fraser and the Monitoring 
Committee unmasked the reality, generating yet more embarrassing 
headlines such as, ‘Cash-starved military stalling efforts to increase 
army reserves.”? It was now plain that the senior brass had ‘not ac- 
cepted reserve revitalization as a strategic necessity for the well-being 
of Canada’s Armed Forces.’ Even with impending combat deploy- 
ments, the CF was letting one-third of recruits give up due to the 
‘lengthy and cumbersome enrolment process,’ the Suv reported.'° 

‘That’s a terrible loss,” MGen Fitch, the project manager since late 
2001, admitted, ‘because we’ve already invested money in attracting 
these people,’ and ‘we’re losing people because it takes so long.’ He 
had been ‘lobbying to revamp recruiting’ to reach 18,500 by March 
2006. Was this a ‘difficult goal? ‘Damn right,’ he said. ‘Was the fund- 
ing generous? No, it was austere.’ 

One thing that stood out in the November press reports was that 
Fitch, in his comments to The Sun, had been permitted, publicly, to 
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pass the responsibility up the chain. For the first time the army was 
letting the government and higher defence planners take the blame." 

Recruiting officials tried to explain. ‘Great efforts’ were being 
made, Col Mike Capstick, the Director Land Personnel, told his su- 
periors. ‘Security clearances’ were ‘unavoidable.’ As for medicals, 
1,200 files were sitting on a desk at CFB Borden with only ‘one med- 
ical officer (about to go on parental leave) to deal with them.’” It 
was difficult to find a ‘keen young medical officer’ to do it, explained 
Col Hilary Jaeger, the CLS medical adviser, because they preferred a 
‘rewarding job,’ not ‘the bottom of the barrel.’ The army one could 
not use civilian doctors lest they approve applicants whom the army 
would not.!% 

Fitch was ‘sceptical’ that one medical officer must approve all ap- 
plications; surely others could be brought in to speed things up. The 
problem is too big and too important for the whole CF to be held 
‘hostage.’ ... We really need some fresh thinking here.’!* Selkirk won- 
dered why they could not contract a ‘retired MD/MO.’' 

‘The Army has repeatedly made suggestions to radically improve 
the speed,’ Fitch told Hillier, Caron, and others, with a copy to Re- 
serves 2000, ‘but these ideas have not been taken up.’'® Eventually 
the solution proposed, two years later, in a 26-page August 2005 
report, was to ‘conditionally enrol’ candidates after they had passed 
part two of the medical, with a view to releasing the recruit should 
he or she subsequently fail to meet approval with the Borden MO."” 

MGen Caron was ‘aggressively pursuing personnel and enrolment 
issues’'’ — evidently in vain. As Reserves 2000 eventually realized, 
when it came to CFRG and recruit processing, only the ADM (HR- 
Mil), the Assistant Deputy Minister for Military Personnel, who an- 
swered to the CDS and not to the VCDS or the army commander, 
could give the order.” 

It was at just this tenuous juncture that McCallum — having only 
just extended the Fraser Committee’s mandate — allowed it to be de- 
finitively closed down as of November 30, 2003. Informed observers 
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lamented the decision. The job was unfinished. Phase three ‘remains 
only a good intention,’ wrote David Bercuson, with zero dollars allo- 
cated to it.”*° Fraser’s work was needed until the job was done. 

Selkirk and Hunter were again forced into the political arena. Paul 
Martin, the former Finance Minister, had become the federal Liber- 
al leader on November 14, 2003. He would be sworn in as Prime 
Minister by the Governor General on December 12. Cancelling the 
Fraser Committee would clear the slate for a new minister at DND. 

Martin’s defence policy was vague. ‘Increasing National Defence 
Reserves,’ his office said, would be ‘available for civil preparedness, 
including capacity to deal with natural disasters and local emergen- 
cies.” There was a commitment to ‘identifying Canada’s defence 
priorities,’ and ‘fundamentally reviewing the future capability of the 
Canadian Forces.’ That plank, to Reserves 2000’s mind, left plenty 
of room for mobilization planning with clear militia roles and tasks. 
But it didn’t itself constitute such planning. 

Backing up the lobbying effort, Calgary stalwart Fred Mannix 
bought tickets to a top-dollar Martin fundraiser so that Cameron, 
Pryer, Hugh Stewart, and Eric Jackman could attend on behalf of 
Reserves 2000. Cameron managed to wedge himself next to David 
Pratt, MP for Nepean-Carleton since 1997, a former Nepean alder- 
man, and a longstanding member, vice-chairman, and chairman of 
the House of Commons standing committee, who, as ‘the defence 
community’s favourite Liberal,’> was expected to be the next Min- 
ister, and was. 

Through dinner, dessert, and coffee they chivvied Pratt about the 
militia and Reserves 2000's ‘linkages for practically the whole time,’ 
Cameron wrote: ‘Mission accomplished.’ Pratt ‘described himself as 
being a solid supporter of a viable and robust Militia.’** When the 
very next day he was named minister, Reserves 2000 could welcome 
him in a new issue of Communiqué as ‘the best-prepared new MND 
in recent memory.” Unfortunately Pratt’s idea of a ‘robust’ reserve 
was not Reserves 2000's. 

According to Peter Worthington, Pratt had been ‘assiduously 
groomed by generals to be their man at the top.’*° Pratt was confident 
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that the professionals knew best. And he did not (during his brief 
tenure) take much trouble over what a better reserve might look like. 
It was obvious to him that reservists were amateurs or military buffs 
whose purpose was augmenting the regulars. If too large they would 
simply be a drain on resources, a burden to real soldiers. 

In any case Martin’s minority government survived only eight 
months. And it was only years later, as a fellow of the Canadian 
Defence and Foreign Affairs Institute (CDFAI), that Pratt studied the 
question and wrote a paper about the reserves that generally adopted 
a regular force point of view.”’ 

The Prime Minister was a dreamer and wanted so much more for 
the military than the mountains of Central Asia. He cast a yearnful 
eye toward the suffering Caribbean, where a humanitarian mission 
in Haiti beckoned. He looked to the Sudan: perhaps there, too, Can- 
ada could do good. Good Canada! And so despite Canada’s 2,000 
troops in Kabul, Pratt made bold to say that he did not see Afghan- 
istan as a priority.”* To sustain that mission with larger reserves was 
far from his or the Prime Minister’s way of thinking. But the mission 
had to be sustained somehow. 

There were two other new faces on the scene. There was Albi- 
na Guarneri, MP for Mississauga East, who made little impression 
as Associate Minister of National Defence and junior minister for 
Emergency Preparedness. And there was David Price, MP for Comp- 
ton-Stanstead, a Progressive Conservative-turned-Liberal, who was 
slotted in as Parliamentary Secretary to the minister with ‘special 
emphasis on the role of the Reserves.’ 

Price had served for two years with the Sherbrooke Hussars as 
a driver and radio operator, leaving with the rank of Corporal.’ In 
reality, his appointment was quite cynical. A Parliamentary Secre- 
tary carried no clout with the department. Whatever his intentions 
or expectations, Price would in fact serve Queen and country by an- 
swering mail, receiving petitions, and sitting through futile meetings, 
taking the day-to-day pressure off Pratt but unable to obtain results. 

Once again Reserves 2000 took the bait. Having long advocated 
separate oversight for the militia, they extolled Price’s appointment. 
‘Clearly,’ Selkirk wrote, the department ‘is entering a new era of 
Reserve Force accountability.”° Martin was ‘off to a good start on 
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defence,’ he went on, and would ‘hopefully ... recognize and exploit 
the potential of the Militia to play a central role.’ 

To some extent this positive response was itself a PR strategy. 
Selkirk was not altogether naive. He had put in five years at the 
Correctional Service of Canada and had started and run a successful 
business. ‘Senior defence planners still refuse to accept Government 
direction,’ he told members. They ‘still use funds earmarked for the 
Militia for other purposes.’ Price might be ‘an admirable choice for 
his job but he cannot monitor the reserve file alone.’ But politicians 
like to be praised, and so Reserves 2000 found a way to praise Price 
and his boss. 

At the same time, Selkirk made a pitch for reviving the Fraser 
Committee. To achieve the government’s stated objective, he told 
Price — still referring to Eggleton’s October 6, 2000 statement — 
‘the Minister requires a continuous flow of reliable information.’ But 
‘unfortunately, this cannot come from within the Department.’ The 
most affordable means was to resurrect a smaller monitoring com- 
mittee, perhaps with an added ‘Francophone element’ to pry into 
staff machinations.*! 

Reserves 2000 invested considerable time in briefing Price. The 
LFRR, Selkirk wrote, ‘has received minimal support from senior de- 
fence planners’ and ‘progress on reaching even this modest goal is 
questionable.’ Fitch appeared to be doing the same, telling Price 
that the Land staff were ‘validating the size of the Army and ARes 
through the mobilization planning process.’** But the army’s mobili- 
zation effort, as it transpired, was mostly for show.** 

Price dutifully requested a ‘one-page’ briefing note from defence 
officials about phase two.** Fitch was chuffed to see ‘the Army and 
LFRR was given pride of place.’ He told Selkirk, ‘It is certainly nice to 
see the project receive that kind of parliamentary attention.”*® But it 
was an illusion. Fraser in his final report had expressed concern ‘that 
the CF possesses no ‘surge capacity’ to induct large numbers of Re- 
servists in emergency,’ and not even ‘conceptual work’ on stage four 
of mobilization’ in an ‘all-encompassing concept,’ something that was 
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‘a fundamental responsibility of the Department and the CF.’%” 

Reserves 2000 renewed its push for a national mobilization plan 
that included but went beyond the army’s plan. They hoped to per- 
suade other cabinet ministers of its importance. ‘Sadly,’ Selkirk wrote 
to Anne McLellan, now the Deputy Prime Minister, ‘the Militia lacks 
the number of soldiers Canada desperately needs’ for what the gov- 
ernment itself called its ‘fundamental mission’ of homeland defence. 
NDHQ planners, he said, had ‘failed to consider worst case domestic 
scenarios.’ Perhaps McLellan, in her new role, would be in a better 
position to push for a government-wide mobilization plan?** 

Or perhaps not. The consensus on mobilization was changing for 
the worse. The CF seemed, somehow, to be winning the public argu- 
ment. Typical was the Globe and Mail’s John Ibbitson, who wrote: 
‘it is unrealistic to expect that Canada will ever again field a con- 
ventional army with the firepower to destroy another conventional 
army.’*? This viewpoint, shared by many in Canada’s defence estab- 
lishment, projected one of the 1930s’ more dangerous ‘insights’ onto 
an unknowable future. And if and when the time came, the infantry 
would, as in the past, pay the highest toll in casualties in the open- 
ing phases of a conflict for which the governing classes had refused 
to prepare. BGen Kip Kirby, weighing in with a ‘Kirbygram’ to his 
protégés, called Ibbitson’s opinion a ‘spineless forecast, sadly reflect- 
ing his reading of that of the Land Force.”*° 

Price for his part focused on ‘new roles.’ The reserves, as the 
CF had briefed him, were ‘an extremely valuable asset to us’ as a 
‘backstop’ with a significant ‘role’ in natural disasters and terrorist 
strikes.*! The work towards these roles was, he said, at the prelimi- 
nary stages. 

Why was everything at DND ‘preliminary’? Hadn’t mobilization 
planning begun in early 2001? Hadn’t new roles been touted since 
VAdm Gary Garnett’s structure guidance paper of 1999? 

There was an internal scheme behind this. When BGen Kenneth 
Quinn first came to Ottawa, he said, he ‘couldn’t even get the army 
staff to plug in reservists to fill operational needs; they went to the air 
force first!’4? This suggested the dumbfounding extent to which the 
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reserve was an afterthought for regular planners. 

Peter Hunter pushed for the still-unfinished mobilization strategy 
and funding for ‘year three’ of phase two.** He had learned of ‘per- 
sonnel freeze implications for Phase II.’ The term ‘freeze’ was hardly 
consistent with growth and new roles. Did Price believe he could 
deliver a militia of 18,500 by March 31, 2006? He urged the MP to 
meet monthly with Fitch and quarterly with Reserves 2000.“ 

The LFRR was supposed to have stabilized the army reserve 
at 15,500 by early 2003. It was now 2004 and there were, it was 
claimed, 15,450 militia members as of March 1, rather mysterious- 
ly up from 14,200 in February.** But as we’ve seen, official reserve 
numbers were unreliable and frequently resulted less from misrepre- 
sentation than from guesswork, as the military failed to keep credi- 
ble track of such matters. 

As Selkirk wrote to Dale Grant in May 2004, the CF 


... does not know what the strength is today and with the demise of the 
MMC no-one in authority is asking. ... Are DND bureaucrats [and staff 
officers] allowed to make their own ‘policies’ when an election is called 
because the politicians aren’t minding the store?*® 


On the latter point Selkirk was referring to an army announcement, 
at the end of March, that it would be launching a streamlined re- 
cruiting system. It would begin with a ‘one-year trial’ starting on 
April 1, with recruiting starting on June 1.47 Why another ‘trial’? 

Selkirk blasted this announcement, pointing out that June was 
‘well after the optimum recruiting season.’** The time to recruit was 
in March, April, and May, when students were looking for a summer 
job. The result was predictable. A year hence, staff officers would 
declare that, whoops, it was ‘impossible’ to hit their target. 

Despite everything Reserves 2000 believed they could share the 
credit with Pratt and Price for having securing ‘11% hour’ funding 
for hoped-for second year growth of 750.” For this they kept on 
pushing. 
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In the spring of 2004, with Martin’s security and defence review 
under way, Selkirk submitted an updated Reserves 2000 plan. The 
government should ‘immediately increase every Militia unit in Can- 
ada by the equivalent of one platoon, for homeland defence and se- 
curity.’ Reserves 2000 held to their eventual goal of ‘at least 45,000” 
army reservists, a figure that had ‘already identified by army mobili- 
zation planning from BGen Andrew Leslie,°° when he said, in 2002, 
that 40,000 reservists were needed for ‘known tasks.”*! 

Putting the reserve on a more secure footing now, Hunter and Sel- 
kirk wrote in their contribution to the Defence Review, ‘could be an 
excellent rehearsal for what will have to occur in a large scale future 
defence and security emergency.”** The army had already ‘identified 
a need’ for reserve units to have a platoon ready ‘on short notice for 
homeland defence and security.’ 

In documents setting forth ‘Army Reserve Missions and Tasks,’ 
the Land staff had written: ‘all combat arms sub-unit [sic] must be 
capable of generating one sub-unit for security operations within 
48 hours following notification.’*? Yet when Fitch was asked at the 
Commons standing committee what kinds of emergencies the Land 
Force was preparing for, it seemed to catch him off-guard. He im- 
plied that the Canadian Forces could only react, not plan ahead: 


It’s a difficult question. I don’t wish to be in any way trite, but tell me 
what the catastrophe is and I'll tell you if we can handle it or not. There 
are descriptions and there are briefings available on the risks against our 
security, our safety. These things are difficult to measure, to quantify.** 


Of course, there was always copious planning going on at NDHQ 
for ‘future army requirements,’ according to one staff officer who 
worked at Chief Force Development. It was, he said, ‘a staff indus- 
try, with much smoke and spinning of wheels [but] mostly unre- 
alistic and divorced [in his opinion] from Canadian historical and 
strategic realities.’ 

However that may be, Fitch went on: ‘there’s huge potential in the 
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reserve that we don’t even know very well.’ After nearly a decade of 
attempted reserve restructuring and study of same, it was an absurd 
statement. “The reservist comes to us part-time,’ Fitch said, ‘and we 
have not been asking them specifically what they do in civilian life, 
what their education has been, what their experience has been.’°° 
There was still no systematic tracking of reservists’ skills and net- 
works even in 2015.°” 

‘The work I’m doing is based on defence policy,’ Fitch went on. 
‘We have studied defence policy. We have analyzed out of that how 
many reservists you need with the regular force to accomplish de- 
fence policy. That’s a capability-based approach as opposed to a 
threat-based approach.’ Under-briefed, Conservative MP Cheryl 
Gallant could not follow up adequately. 

‘My view,’ Selkirk told Hunter, ‘is that SCONDVA [the Commons 
standing committee on defence] really is not up to speed on the Mi- 
litia.”>* To Fitch he wrote politely, ‘Very interesting that the only MP 
to exhibit any interest in the real issues (i.e. strength) comes from 
the Bloc.’°? Claude Bachand, the Bloc-Québecois MP for Saint-Jean 
since 1993, relatively hawkish on fighting the Taliban, was well-pre- 
pared by Reserves 2000’s Quebec wing. Bachand pressed Fitch on 
how the army planned to get from 14,500 to 17,000 by March 2005 
and to 18,500 by March 2006. Fitch admitted it would be ‘difficult,’ 
dependent ‘partly’ on the budget. 

In reality, Eggleton’s policy was now ‘toast,’*! Selkirk lamented in 
Communique: 


The major problem is [that] the further strength falls behind the target, 
the greater the enrolment and training requirements needed to catch up, 
and it is well known that both enrolment and training have finite limits. 
At this time Reserves 2000 has not seen a plan to recover the lost capac- 
ity which calls into question the ability of the Militia to reach 17,000 by 
March of 2005 and 18,500 by March of 2006. 


Fitch’s ‘tell me the catastrophe’ banter left many questions 
unanswered. Just how would the government deploy reserve units 
in conjunction with local first-responders, the RCMP, CSIS, border 
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security, the navy and coast guard, etc., when Canadians were in 
danger from threats that were fairly easy to imagine, including 
flooding? 

Despite longstanding Emergency Preparedness legislation there 
was no such plan to protect citizens in a disaster scenario. Anne 
McLellan’s ‘Comprehensive National Security Policy,’ released 
in April 2004, made no reference to local emergency-response 
coordination or any mobilization plan. Why not? 

Long after leaving public office McLellan recalled the complexi- 
ties of transferring Emergency Preparedness under the new post-9/11 
department of Public Safety, and all of the attendant realignment: 


My best guess is that amidst all the competing issues, when you had a 
long list and so many ‘asks,’ that national mobilization as a matter of 
policy or ‘dollars and cents’ would not have been high on the list of 
DND or my department, given how many other security and intelligence 
aspects we needed to get up and running.® 


She could not recall the subject ever coming up before cabinet, 
though it was surely discussed at the National Security Committee 
she chaired. 

At the time Minister Pratt temporized. ‘I’m currently working on 
a plan with my officials,’ he told the Conference of Defence Associ- 
ations conference on February 26. ‘We meet weekly to coordinate 
the review process’ whose outcome would be presented in the fall to 
‘a parliamentary committee.’ Yet another plan to plan. 

‘One sighs resignedly at the news,’ wrote chemist Dr. EH. ‘Kim’ 
Krenz from Lakefield,® that the government ‘is planning yet another 
review. The past fifteen years have seen a plethora of such reviews’ 
without any ‘betterment of Canada’s armed forces.’®* Krenz had al- 
ready written that ‘the militia’ were ‘the focus of mobilisation plans’ 
and should be ‘a highly visible military presence in the day to day 
affairs of the country.’*” And in 2004, with a $100 membership, he 
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threw his support behind Reserves 2000. 

Martin’s Liberals would soon be forced back to the polls. So Re- 
serves 2000 reminded MPs that only 18 of 308 federal constituencies 
did not (a) have a militia unit within riding boundaries, (b) border on 
a riding that had one, or (c) share an urban area with one. Stronger 
reserve units would thus ‘have a positive effect on over 94% of all 
Ridings.’°’ With a strong campaign commitment, the Liberals could 
‘take that wind out of [the Conservatives’] sails.’ 

‘Start your local campaigns now,’ Selkirk urged the membership, 
with a flow of letters, conversations, and questions at candidate 
meetings — ‘and keep at it until the election is over.’®’ But the pros- 
pects were not bright. 


The new Tory defence critic was a retired regular force armoured 
corps brigadier, Gordon O’Connor, the newly-elected MP for Car- 
leton-Mississippi Mills. Selkirk and BGen Ernie Beno met him on 
September 1, 2004 and were ‘not impressed.’ O’Connor had all of 
the liabilities — from Reserves 2000’s perspective — of a career reg- 
ular officer and son of an air force officer: narrow experience, over- 
confidence, difficulty in listening. Moreover he was crass enough to 
tell them that he had advised his son not to bother joining the reserve 
because it was just a drinking club.” 

Strangely, O’Connor distanced himself from own his party’s pol- 
icy. The platform, released on May 31,” called for an increase to 
80,000 regular force members and 60,000 reserves, of which 45,000 
would be army reservists.” But O’Connor told Selkirk and Beno: 
‘election promises will be reviewed and not all may be carried for- 
ward as Party policy.’ 

In response, Selkirk wrote in his notes, ‘We alerted him to the fact 
that Army mobilization planners have identified a need for 40,000 
Militia soldiers at the beginning of Stage Three, and that Canada is 
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now well into Stage Two of the mobilization scenario.’ They might 
as well have told a brick wall. Selkirk then warned Cameron and 
Hunter, 


As O’Connor will likely chair SCONDVA, we need to really work on 
the other members once named. One on one. John Fraser is very uneasy 
about O’Connor and will speak to him on the phone as soon as possible.” 


O’Connor as the standing committee chairman was a ‘scary’ pros- 
pect. ‘I had a long conversation with John Fraser last night about 
getting O’Connor on-side,’ , Selkirk added.” Fraser too wrote to 
O’Connor, enclosing a copy of the Monitoring Committee’s final re- 
port and Fraser’s Calgary conference talk, stressing the importance 
of completing phase two.” 

The June 4 election over, Reserves 2000 congratulated Martin on 
his minority victory, and the other party leaders on their campaigns. 
But it was back to the political drawing board. During the campaign 
Pratt had announced that the army reserve would grow by 3,000 
members but provided ‘no timetable.’ Now he was gone, having 
lost his Nepean-Carleton seat to Conservative Pierre Poilievre, 25, 
though David Price would stay on for a time as Parliamentary Sec- 
retary. 

On July 20, Bill Graham was appointed Minister of National De- 
fence. Again, senior CF staff briefings ‘barely touched on Afghani- 
stan,’ or the use of reserves to sustain the deployment, instead prior- 
itizing Ballistic Missile Defence, NORAD renewal, and the need for 
more money. 

Towards the end of the summer the senior brass briefed Graham 
on scaling down operations in Kabul from 2,000 to 200 troops.’” 
Given their focus on maintaining small forces, and what appeared to 
senior ex-reservists to have been three decades of relentless hostility, 
it was no surprise that increasing the army reserve was not part of 
their plan. And the minister seemed unlikely to impose it of his own 
accord. 

‘I suspect the poor bastard [Graham] knows little or nothing about 
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the Army and less about the Army Reserves,’ wrote Eric Goodwin, 
‘and his briefings will be from the ‘staff’ and the staff perspective.’”® 
To compensate, ‘he needs to hear from us,’ Goodwin said, to grasp 
‘the magnitude and footprint’ and ‘to understand and be reassured 
that we are not his enemy and that we can help him both externally 
and internally.’ 

So Cameron wrote to Bill Graham ‘as one of your constituents.’ 
With an eye to the defence review, the RCMI on July 21 was the set- 
ting for a policy discussion that included J.L. Granatstein, represent- 
ing the Council for Canadian Security in the 21** Century (CCS21), 
Col Alain Pellerin of the CDA, BGen Bob Millar for the CDFAI, 
David Rudd for CISS, John McKenna for the Atlantic Council, and 
Reserves 2000.” Would the minister like to attend? 

He did not. But Selkirk and Cameron arranged to have dinner 
with Graham and Eugene Lang, kept on as chief of staff.8° Even so, 
the wily brass got to Graham first. 

Fitch and MGen Marc Caron, Acting Chief of the Land Staff 
since 2003, on August 18 unloaded on the new minister a 37-page 
briefing about LFRR. Its positive tone stole some of Reserves 2000's 
fire. The ‘monthly average of Army Reservists’ on ‘full-time service’ 
was 2,641 or 18% of total reserve strength. This was ‘value for in- 
vestment.’ Reservists were ‘priceless!’*'! As was now standard, they 
merged class-A and class-B numbers. 

Fitch and Caron explained that there were 309 reservists serving 
on operations, and that 4,976 had deployed overseas since 1996. 
‘The trend shows an increase year over year since 2000 in the num- 
ber of Army Reserve pers [personnel] deploying on overseas opera- 
tions.’*? They said were committed to strengthening the reserve — if 
only more budget dollars were forthcoming. 

This statement was meant to be Graham’s cue. If the government 
was serious about expanding the reserves, the army had indicated its 
willingness and the need for funding. 

Five days later Selkirk and Cameron dined with Graham at the 
Rideau Club. They narrated the lengthy struggle with the regular 
hierarchy since the mid-1990s, and particularly since October 2000. 
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They advised Graham to ‘issue very specific direction’ for increasing 
the reserves and publicly announce the details.** They also told him 
of ‘McCallum’s promise to re-constitute’ a smaller monitoring body 
and Graham ‘agreed to give it serious consideration.’ 

Reserves 2000’s leaders were chagrined to learn in July 2004 that 
DND was spending $800,000 on a study of ‘trust in a military con- 
text.’*4 Those funds could have paid for two Fraser committees or a 
significant portion of phase two of LFRR. Evidently the ‘trust’ prob- 
lem was considered more urgent than reserve expansion. 

Graham assured them that ‘the increase to 18,500 would occur,’ 
and that ‘details were being worked out in NDHQ.’ Importantly, as 
Selkirk noted in the next Communiqué, ‘No time frame for comple- 
tion was mentioned.’® 

Selkirk always maintained that DND could have found the funds 
if they had tried. But the bureaucracy was too set in its ways. A ‘de- 
fence establishment’ that could not do better on $12 billion a year 
was ‘increasingly creaky,’ Selkirk opined. Its ‘structure must be rad- 
ically changed.’ In order to pull together the members’ best ideas, he 
asked Reserves 2000 supporters to submit what they believed were 
the top five threats to Canada.*° 

One of the best came from BGen Jim Hanson, now HCol of 11 
(Victoria) Service Battalion: The number one threat, he wrote, was 
the risk that any U.S. government point of friction with Canada 
should ever escalate into hostility leading to a crackdown on trade; 
secondly, the threat of Quebec separation; thirdly, terrorist attacks 
on Canadian cities; fourthly, a UN-sanctioned war comparable to 
the insurgency in Iraq, for which Canada’s forces remained unpre- 
pared; fifthly ‘a general war against a major adversary’ such as Rus- 
sia or China. Properly funded forces would enable Canada to ‘play a 
more realistic role in the wider world.’*” 

By insisting on a ‘threat-based’ analysis, Reserves 2000 put itself 
out of step with the prevailing ‘capability-based planning’ that, in 
the U.S., had been adopted by Rumsfeld’s Pentagon after 9/11,°* as 
mentioned above in Chapter 11. Indeed it had been adopted across 
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the Five Eyes and NATO in planning post-Cold War scenarios.® And 
seeing which way the wind was blowing, the Conference of Defence 
Associations opted to support a ‘capability-based’ approach.” 

More buzzwords came in the Martin government’s throne speech, 
on October 5, which referred to the ‘3-D’s’ of ‘defence, diploma- 
cy, and development.’ So did a promise of more money for defence 
overall: The defence budget would rise to $13.6 billion. Graham in 
early September remarks had promised public consultations and a 
parliamentary review.”! The throne speech talked of increasing the 
Canadian Forces by 5,000 regulars and 3,000 reservists.” 

Convening at the RCMI on December 14, Cameron, Selkirk, 
and Hunter discussed the defence review: Granatstein represented 
the Council for Canadian Security in the 21* Century (CCS21), Col 
Howie Marsh for the CDA, Gaasenbeek and Col Brian MacDonald 
representing the RCMI policy group. They decided to put an ‘alter- 
nate defence policy vision before the public’ that would be ‘simple, 
jargon-free, and appealing to the average Canadian.’ 

Selkirk summarized the RCMI discussion: A review should ad- 
dress the ‘inherent vulnerability’ of open societies, develop ‘preven- 
tative’ as well as ‘reactive’ capabilities, and fill the ‘gap between what 
Canada has and what Canada needs.’ He wrote: ‘A new threat today’ 
from domestic and international terrorism, but also from a resurgent 
Russia and China, ‘demands a new focus.’ In a crisis, ‘the public will 
demand lots of ‘boots on the ground very quickly’ as well as a ‘post- 
strike capability to clean-up, secure, control,’ and so on. ‘A large 
number of soldiers’ would be required in any case ‘for sustainability 
of [an] expeditionary force and [to serve] as reactive and post-strike 
forces at home.’ How would Canada develop the ability to sustain 
a deployed force ‘for a long time’? That could be done only with a 
larger, better-trained reserve.”* 

Graham was disappointed with DND’s incapacity to give him a 
substantive policy paper. As Eugene Lang put it, the minister was 
struck, having seen the ‘painstaking detail’ of Britain’s 2004 White 
Paper, that the department did not even try to write ‘a visionary 
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policy document that could secure new funding.’®?> According to 
Lang, Graham lamented: ‘we didn’t have anyone capable of writing 
i 

Britain’s paper took a view that was quite similar to that of Re- 
serves 2000. It cited the 


growing importance of the Reserve Forces ... frequently used to support 
expeditionary operations and more recently as part of the Civil Contin- 
gency Reaction Force (CCRF) involved in homeland defence [as well as 
future] expeditionary capability.” 


Among the honeycomb-like cubicles of NDHQ, staff officers 
worked on their PowerPoint presentations. One, developed for LCol 
D.R. Bridgeman, the Director of Land Reserve Management, pro- 
posed to set army-wide ‘priorities’ and ‘identify the bottom 10% 
of activities’ for potential ‘reallocation.’ Lo and behold, Bridgeman 
targeted the reserves, singling out the ‘ARes Programme,’ supposedly 
worth $276 million (excluding LFRR growth) as amounting alleged- 
ly to ‘30% of Army Programme.’ He speculated that the regulars 
could ‘take over’ the allocation of reserve training funds.”* 

Bridgeman’s musing was revealing, and ‘illustrates the attractive- 
ness of the ARes $$$ to the Reg component. It is, after all,’ Bob 
Millar observed, ‘the only revenue stream they can target to achieve 
their goals.’ All of this caused ‘some consternation,’ Selkirk told 
Dennis Tabbernor, since January 2004 the Director General Land 
Reserves.' 

Fitch downplayed Bridgeman’s PowerPoint as having been ‘issued 
without consultation.'”! ‘It is not army policy’ but rather ‘one input 
in a complex discussion that has yet to take place.’ Fitch insisted to 
Reserves 2000 that his office was ‘committed’ to ensuring that there 
would be ‘no surprises.’!” 

There were. ADM HR(Mil) promptly closed Kelowna’s recruiting 
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detachment, apparently to save $155,000 and ‘meet Total Force 
recruiting requirements.’ Affected units were the British Columbia 
Dragoons in Kelowna (2001 population: 147,739), 44 Field 
Engineers in Trail (7,575), and the Rocky Mountain Rangers in 
Kamloops (86,491). Why was recruiting not devolved to the units 
instead of two regular force positions being moved to Vancouver to 
recruit people in Trail and Kelowna? 

Fitch protested that if closures were in the offing, some ‘advance 
notice would ... be helpful.’ Col K.R. Cotten, the head of CFRG, 
promised to ‘keep you abreast,’ if only to avoid upsetting cranky 
honorary colonels. Next time it would be smoother to gather sup- 
port ‘before the story breaks.’!°> The emphasis on message control 
not content was notable. 


The next surprise, to the naive at least, was when a new VCDS, Vice 
Admiral Ronald D. Buck, the former commander of the navy, said 
the numbers promised by Martin’s government in the throne speech 
would be impossible to achieve. ‘It actually will not be possible to 
grow by 5,000 or 3,000 in the next three years,’ Buck told the Sen- 
ate. ‘It will take a period greater than that.’!°* This was a ‘shock,’ 
said Sen. Colin Kenny. At that pace, John A. English later wrote 
on iPolitics, a digital newspaper launched in 2010, ‘Canada would 
have missed World War II.’!°° As Jim Hanson remarked, ‘about 20 
years ago,’ the Canadian Forces Training System ‘took in well over 
that number’ every year.'° Yet still the CF could today process only 
one-third of applicants within its seven-week target, according to 
Ombudsman André Marin.!” 

In December came another bright idea or diversion. ‘We are 
synchronizing the Army Reserve with the Army Strategy,’ Fitch 
announced, and ‘integrating the ARes into the Army’s Managed 
Readiness System (MRS).’!°8 The MRS would be ‘led’ by the ‘Army 
Reserve Regeneration Working Group.’ Reserves 2000 braced 
themselves. 
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Under this approach, ‘where a unit cannot reasonably grow and 
maintain multiple sub-units and a unit HQ, the mission element may 
be attached to a near-by unit HQ.’ The Land staff manifestly still 
believed that what motivated Reserves 2000 was a ‘strong desire to 
preserve unique cap-badges.’ In any case amalgamation and down- 
sizing were back. 

In November Keith Martin, MP for Victoria-Esquimalt, was 
named Parliamentary Secretary in place of Price. Fitch found Martin 
keen but short on information.'” A doctor, he had sat as a Reform 
MP from 1993 until early 2004, opted to sit as an independent, then 
managed to get himself re-elected as a Liberal.''° 

The army also saw change in command. The ‘fast track’ promo- 
tion of LGen Rick Hillier from army commander to Chief of the 
Defence Staff, as of February 4, 2005, was ‘welcome.”"! Selkirk and 
Hunter believed they had got Hillier’s attention while he was in Af- 
ghanistan.'!” And Fitch assured them that ‘even while he is in Kabul,’ 
Hillier had ‘LFRR firmly in mind.”! As Hillier returned to Ottawa 
from Afghanistan, they hoped that the dynamic Newfoundlander, 
with whom they sat down on November 5,'" ‘could provide the im- 
petus to break government inertia and the damaging and improper 
stranglehold the bureaucracy seems to have on the process.’!'* 

Soldiers hailed Hillier as ‘the leader we needed at that time.’!!® 
But despite supportive rhetoric, progress in the LFRR remained 
indifferent, even in limbo. As indeed was the military in most respects 
when it came to securing adequate resources for the Canadian Forces. 

At this point it did seem that for all its efforts and apparent vic- 
tories Reserves 2000 was in trouble. For one thing, they had trusted 
Jeffery and Fitch all this time with negligible results. And Fitch, for 
his part, did not feel that the group’s leaders trusted him, through 
their many meetings in Ottawa or at reserve-friendly Katz’s Deli in 
North York.1!” 

But in the end the army’s explanation, as LGen Jeffery later 
explained, was that with the priority ‘to get troops deploying to 
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Afghanistan properly trained, equipped, and led ... LFRR went on 
the back burner.’!'®’ Rumour had it that Col Jay Milne would be 
assigned to close down the Project Management Office and with it, 
LFRRY 

It seemed that nothing could stop the tide of ‘managed readiness.’ 
It made senior reservists nervous. In Bob Millar’s view, as one of Re- 
serves 2000’s leading Western stalwarts, it would ‘create ‘have’ and 
‘have not’ individuals and units.’ “The whole thing,’ he wrote, ‘has 
the aura of 1995 all over again.’ The danger was ‘a new round of 
microscopic focus’ on ‘relevant’ versus ‘cost-effective’ units. It would 
be ‘very difficult to be viable ... for all these taskings, given funding, 
training, leadership, administration and equipment problems facing 
the reserve today.’!”° 

Staring at this impasse, some Reserves 2000 supporters lost confi- 
dence in the organization. Western HCols including Stanley Milner, 
Bob Gibson, J.R. MacDougall of 8° Field Engineers of Calgary, and 
J.R. Anderson of 14 (Calgary) Sve Bn told Millar that they believed 
Reserves 2000 had lost touch with serving reservists — had, in fact, 
allowed the regular army to wedge itself between class-A officers and 
ex-officers, squeezing their honorary leaders out of the loop. 

Col James D. Gludo, commander of 41 CBG, added the familiar 
charge that Reserves 2000 was mired in ‘Cold War’ thinking. This 
charge rang false, of course, to anyone who had read their policy pa- 
pers, premised entirely on future needs. But the best-placed regulars 
had not bothered to read them.'*! And Gludo had other criticisms: 


The feedback from Colonel Gludo on R2000 was interesting [Millar 
wrote]. He gave R2000 full marks for stopping the slippage into oblivion 
and increasing the strength, etc. ... He suggested that reserve feedback 
indicated that senior reservists [i.e. serving unit officers] thought R2000 
was too close and too believing of MGen Fitch.'” 


Whatever the other vexations the ‘ultimate damnation,’ Millar 
said, was the suggestion that ‘R2000 was not connecting with serv- 
ing reservists.’ Some CO’s had never heard of Reserves 2000 — a 
damning accusation. Grant McLean, CO of the Loyal Edmonton 
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Regiment from 1996 to 1998, wrote: 


Most CO’s thinking that the future of their units is now secure[,] could[n’t] 
probably care less about Reserves 2000, if they even know what it is at 
all. The same applies to the Honoraries. Most of them weren’t in place 
when the first round of LFRR came onto the table ... R2000 has not done 
a good job of communicating with the rank and file ... At present R2000 
is floating around out there in its own little world.'? 


In fact it would not have been appropriate for Reserves 2000 to 
contact rank and file ‘serving reservists.’ And they had always relied 
on HCols and HLCols to serve as the link or safety zone between 
political activity and class-A members. As Selkirk defensively wrote 
to Millar and other Reserves 2000 leaders, 


Reserves 2000 has raised the political profile of the Militia to the point 
where it is now Government policy to re-establish and maintain its vi- 
ability. Such a political outcome could not be achieved by individual 
serving members ... 


Still, Millar insisted that Reserves 2000 ‘must become relevant 
again and get ahead of the power curve regarding the new reserve.’ 


With the return of Hillier to Ottawa it seems that he has brought with 
him the Holy Grail [‘managed readiness’] and all the full-timers are grab- 
bing and running with it as if it were the greatest thing going on and the 
only thing the army should be focused on. 


Selkirk admitted to feeling ‘marginalized in 2004.’"* He wrote 
to Cameron and Hunter: ‘Bob raises some good points and we are, 
perhaps, overdue for a “caucus.”’!?> Millar was polite but firm. “The 
work you and the two Peters are doing with MND, CDS and CLS 
are all commendable,’ he wrote. But Atlantic and Western honorar- 
ies felt left out. ‘It often seems to the extremities that we are only 
support for Ontario,’ said Neil McKelvey in St. John.'?° 

Millar made another important point: the old high-level contacts 
were no longer producing the goods to the extent that they ever had. 
‘If R2000 is plugged into the system,’ Millar complained, ‘why are 
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we not being consulted on retooling of units before the eleventh 
hour? Where is R2000 on the VCDS holding back funds from the 
ARes?’ It was time to ‘reassess,’ Millar said. 

From Edmonton, Grant McLean advised: ‘We have to redefine 
what our mission is and where we are going.’ The sense of frustra- 
tion had been building in the regions. If Reserves 2000 had a role to 
play in future, ‘it had to get back on its game plan.’ 


XV 


“They Simply Have to Have Our Soldiers’ 


‘STRETCHED VERY THIN’ - RESERVES 2000'S NEW INITIATIVE - THE 

LFRR OFFICE TO BE SHUT DOWN? - THE Hon. BILL GRAHAM SHOWS 

LITTLE INTEREST - STILL UNDER 17,000 - ANOTHER DEFENCE REVIEW 

IGNORES THE MILITIA - RESERVES 2000 DOES MORE SOUL-SEARCHING - 

ARMY RESERVE ESTABLISHMENTS (ARE) - ‘SYMMETRICAL’ BRIGADES 
- COLONEL GUNN’S ARTY PLAN - ANOTHER BLOW-UP 


eserves 2000 weren’t the only ones in a doubtful state. ‘It’s dif- 
ficult to know where we are going and why we are going,’ said 
retired Col Alain Pellerin, executive director of the Conference of 
Defence Associations, ‘if you do not have credible military forces.”! 
And curiously, for the first time, other people’s problems made them 
more rather than less receptive to the Reserves 2000 position. 
Among those in trouble over defence policy was the Prime Minis- 
ter, Paul Martin. The Americans were pressuring him to take a more 
active role in Afghanistan, especially given Chrétien’s 2003 decision 
not to officially join the invasion of Iraq, and were surprised to hear 
that there was a serious problem with capacity rather than willing- 
ness. Surely, celebrity newsman Wolf Blitzer asked the prime minis- 
ter on CNN early in February 2005, the Canadian Forces ‘must have 
1,000 troops that could be freed up’ for deployment? Martin replied: 
‘No. Our troops are stretched very thin.’? Canada at the time had 
600 soldiers remaining at Camp Julien outside Kabul. Blitzer might 
well have followed up with something like: But prime minister, don’t 
you have reserves? 
A few days later the defence minister, Bill Graham, told reporters 
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that Canada would ‘take the lead’ in Kandahar.*? The small JTF2 
presence would be increased. As for the Land Force, with its much- 
ballyhooed ‘managed readiness,’ were they ready? The government was 
planning to ‘go big ... very big’ — to send a Provincial Reconstruction 
Team by August and a combat brigade by the spring of 2006, more 
than a twelvemonth hence, adding up to 2,000 troops as the Kabul 
contingent came home. Still, the government was almost as nervous as 
the generals, saying they would deploy for only ‘one year.”* 

Graham’s personal staff were surprised how ‘little discussion’ 
there had been of the ‘operational challenges.’ The senior brass in 
‘transition briefings’ had ‘barely touched on’ Afghanistan.’ As for 
the reserves, opinion in the army had always been divided on wheth- 
er they should be scrapped entirely or could be useful for augmen- 
tation. Now some staff officers increasingly saw the potential man- 
power advantage. In January 2005 the office for Land Force Reserve 
Restructure invited Cameron, Hunter, Selkirk, and representatives 
of the Council of Honorary Colonels to make recommendations at a 
Land Force retreat in Cornwall.° 

Selkirk found the staff types unusually attentive that weekend. 
‘Low regular troop levels have forced the Army to utilize Militia 
soldiers,’ he relayed to his Western, Quebec, and Atlantic colleagues 
— more than expected. ‘In order to meet their goal of producing 
four expeditionary-capable battle groups per year ... they want up 
to 20% Militia soldiers per battle group or about 1,000 overseas 
per year to start with.’”? Cornwall showed, Selkirk crowed to his col- 
leagues, ‘how significantly the regular/reserve dynamic has changed 
in recent months.” 

Barney Finestone too was impressed. He had never before ‘seen 
things move from outright hostility to complete cooperation.”? As 
Selkirk described it, ‘For the first time in many years, 


... the Directors of the Army Staff (the full Cols who are key players) 
are really engaged on Militia issues. This is not because they have had a 
doctrinal conversion on the road to Damascus, but because they simply 
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have to have our soldiers to get the job done. The discussions we attended 
clearly show a recognition that, unlike so many preceding regular officers 
who have wanted to influence the Militia, these guys know that they 
must listen to what will or will not work from the Militia point of view.'® 


MGen Ed Fitch, carrying on as project manager for LFRR, was 
keen too. ‘There was a sense that we had accomplished something 
of historical importance to the Army,’ he reported to LGen Marc 
Caron, the Land Force commander as of February 3, 2005.'! There 
was talk of job protection ‘in support of high-readiness Reserves.’ 
Reserves 2000 ‘noted the very satisfactory tone’ and a ‘marked lack 
of any negative attitude.’” 

The reference to ‘20% Militia soldiers per battle group ... per 
year’ implied that despite what the politicians were saying, the army 
anticipated a multi-year deployment. Land staff even recommended 
that reservists who signed up for battle groups should be ‘offered a 
12-month full-time contract, whether the battle group deploys or 
not.’ This change would be critical. There were countless demoral- 
izing stories of reservists who had ‘quit jobs, school,’ prepared their 
family for the event, endured a ‘lengthy and exasperating’ process 
and successfully completed the ramp-up training for a Balkans tour, 
only to be dropped from the roto with no explanation.” 

A new approach, Selkirk enthused, might mean that ‘about 2,000 
of Canada’s soldiers are effectively on a short-service contract at any 
one time.’!* Ad hoc augmentation might in future ‘no longer exist’ 
and there could even be ‘sufficient advance notice to [reserve] units 
and soldiers.’!°’ The country would then, in time, have ‘a viable al- 
ternative’ to what Selkirk derisively called the ‘job-for-life Army.’!® 

Senior reservists with a class-A background viewed gravy-train 
careerism, the ‘job for life,’ as one of the liabilities of the regular 
force. They recognized the need for authentic professional forces, but 
were never convinced that all of the CF’s thousands of officers were 
pulling their weight. They acknowledged inefficiencies in the reserve 
but the latter’s overall cost was a comparatively small proportion of 
the defence budget. 
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The dispute over augmentation versus mobilization had not gone 
away even in this new and more cooperative atmosphere. And mean- 
while, the related crisis of reserve unit leadership was mounting. It 
took many years for reserve units to develop junior and senior lead- 
ers. They were always in short supply. And forcing them into inflex- 
ibly scheduled and lengthy regular force courses had made it even 
more difficult for gainfully employed civilians to find the time. As 
Selkirk wrote to HCol Bob Cade of the Royal Regina Rifles, 


Army dependence on these soldiers, year after year, will result in the pro- 
cess of production of these Militia soldiers outweighing all other consid- 
erations. When the money runs short, as it will, we fear the Class-A base 
will get short shrift in order to keep up the flow of augmentation. Units 
will shrink with [subsequently] the inevitable call from NDHQ to get 
rid of small units. This will be especially true in Saskatchewan and other 
rural areas. We must monitor the situation and bring political pressure to 
bear if we see units being short changed.!” 


Here the regulars’ emphasis on augmentation was a significant 
issue because without considerably greater resources it constituted 
eating the seed corn. When trained master corporals, sergeants, lieu- 
tenants, captains and majors were plucked away to augment regular 
units, it created a vicious circle: the absence of leaders from units 
meant that fewer new leaders could be trained: 


Officer production and qualification, exacerbated by the absence of ju- 
nior leaders on full-time duty, continues to limit the ability of units to 
carry out their tasks. Unfortunately the enrolment delays and long quali- 
fying courses are gradually drying up the supply of young junior officers 
in units. Without commissioning from the ranks and ex-regulars joining 
units, the Militia would be experiencing considerable difficulty officering 
itself today. ..."8 


Without more resources for the reserves the class-A base, Selkirk 
told Fitch, would be ‘depleted in an effort to augment [the] task forc- 
es.’ Fitch told his superiors: ‘I assured them ... that we would build 
up the ARes capacity at a reasonable rate and that Managed Readi- 
ness would not be allowed to break the ARes.’” Reservists returning 
from Afghanistan could bring skills and experience back to their unit 
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— but only if the barely-supported units could convince them to stay 
in the reserves. 


It distressed Selkirk and his peers that the general interest in mobili- 
zation had ebbed away. This only showed how out of step they were 
with current Land Force thinking. But as always they believed that 
the existence of militia across Canada depended ultimately on as- 
signed roles and tasks in a mobilization plan and so, paradoxically, 
that focusing on augmentation as the key to reserve support for the 
regulars meant that fairly soon there would be no effective reserves 
available to support the regulars. 

‘We could lose the battle if individual augmentation is allowed to 
trump mobilization,’ wrote Grant McLean, former CO of the Loyal 
Edmonton Regiment. Selkirk agreed: ‘We must resist individual aug- 
mentation as a raison d’étre for the Militia.” At Cornwall, as Selkirk 
noted, ‘mobilization was not mentioned once,’ though 


promises were made [that] the unit base would be preserved [if] only so 
they can continue to get augmentees. The scary part is that perhaps a 
series of manning depots, instead of units, could be a cheaper way to pro- 
vide that base. We have to determine how to maintain units. Homeland 
defence is one justification.”° 


It was ‘painfully obvious,’ Selkirk wrote, that the ‘centre’ (the CF 
hierarchy) felt safe to ignore government policy ‘if it does not suit.”*! 
From their point of view the regulars were good takers; they took 
what they could get and didn’t give much back. ‘New capabilities’ 
were the latest thing they wanted to get.” But whatever might be 
done in response it was getting far-fetched for Reserves 2000 to pre- 
tend that Eggleton’s quasi-policy was still relevant. 

Under Graham, as was generally the case, the minister left the job 
to the professionals. And so ‘individual augmentation’ was elevated, 
followed by ‘new capabilities,’ and thirdly, ‘formed sub-units.’” 

Reserves 2000 was forced to work with the situation that present- 
ed itself. But not without questioning the situation. ‘Our strategy,’ 
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Selkirk wrote, ‘is to go along with managed readiness up to a certain 
point, that point being where unit identity and unit viability begins 
to suffer.’** The ‘most vital requirement of any Militia policy,’ he 
wrote in January’s Communiqué, was that the ‘policy must strength- 
en and build units’ rather than weaken or undermine them.”> And 
trying to strengthen units, rather than reduce or amalgmate them, 
was what the army eventually decided to do — a decade later. 

Here Hillier was sympathetic at least in principle. He had upheld 
the regimental tradition while commander of the army. And in 2004 
he cautioned the Army Council that the ‘creation of task forces from 
several units’ had ‘raised questions’ among senior reserve leaders 
‘about cohesion and the effects of the Managed Readiness System on 
the Regimental System. ... 


The Regimental System has a very important role to play in providing the 
‘family’ that prepares sub-units for deployment with a TF and receives 
and sustains the returning soldiers upon the completion of their mission. 
As much as possible cohesion would be fostered and respected within 
sub-units. By providing this morale [sic] support the Regimental System 
would be able to make a positive adaptation to the changing operational 
environment.”® 


Hillier indicated root-and-branch reforms were required. If parts 
of the military were going to be rebuilt ‘from the ground up,’ a catch- 
phrase at the time,”’ then regiments could be strengthened in the 
process. Selkirk concluded that with such a reform, ‘It should now 
be possible to assign missions and tasks to all Army units, in logi- 
cal sequence’ for all four stages of mobilization, including domestic 
emergencies that might occur during overseas deployments.”® 


With sufficient lead-time any number of solutions to current manning 
shortfalls can be worked out. A perfect example today is the deployment 
to Bosnia of a full Militia rifle company, something not even contemplat- 
ed a few short years ago, [after] much planning and training ... This is 
the essence of managed readiness, a tool the Army has embraced, and for 
which the Militia is malleable raw material.” 
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Nothing if not ambitious, Selkirk believed that, ‘As part of the 
expansion new units must be created.’*° Expansion could entail re- 
activating closed units, such as Whitehorse, former home of the Yu- 
kon Regiment,*' and standing up new ones, as in a city like Prince 
George, where the mayor, Dan Rogers, and the local Conservative 
MP, Dick Harris (Cariboo-Prince George), were supportive,» build- 
ing on the work of the Conservatives’ defence critic, Jay Hill, MP 
for Prince George-Peace River.** (In 2009, the Yellowknife Company 
was set up as a Det (detachment) of the Loyal Edmonton Regiment,** 
followed in 2011 by the Prince George Coy (company) of the Rocky 
Mountain Rangers.** In the 2015 election, the Conservatives prom- 
ised to put the Yukon Regiment back on the order of battle.*° 

But in 2005 Reserves 2000’s trust in the army’s facade was wear- 
ing thin. For the first time, Selkirk refrained from sharing in advance 
with Fitch the briefing slides he had prepared for the minister: 


It may be best we don’t give him every detail; the slides will surely find 
their way to others and thus perhaps give our detractors more ammuni- 
tion with which to deter the Minister. There are plenty of points in the 
slides that will raise blood pressure at NDHQ...°” 


Paul Martin’s election promise of 3,000 reserve growth remained 
‘unfulfilled.’** But as Selkirk told Minister Graham in March 2005, 
the Liberals had the opportunity to build a strategic reserve that of- 
fered ‘more capability for less cost’ and ‘more flexibility,’ ‘social ad- 
vantages’ and political dividends: a ‘real statement on how serious 
your government is’ that could ‘preempt [the] Conservatives.’*” 

Reserves 2000 briefed Graham that to maintain a single regular 
soldier cost ‘at least $120,000 annually’ compared to $30,000 to 
maintain one reservist. Yet each required the ‘same amount of time 
(90 days)’ to prepare for deployment. A reserve of 45,000 could yield 
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up to 9,000 deployable troops in rotations. The ‘infrastructure’ was 
already in place in 125 armouries. They merely needed the resources 
and freedom to expand. 

Selkirk also wrote to Peter Van Loan, the Conservative MP for 
York Simcoe since 2004, and eventually ‘all Conservative MPs and 
Senators’ with the same advice, asking the Conservatives ‘to confirm 
that same policy’ from their recent platform at their upcoming Mon- 
treal policy convention.*° They did not. 

This lack of support was a setback because Reserves 2000 be- 
lieved they had been successfully building the public case that a larg- 
er reserve could supply what some regulars did at less cost. They 
felt this idea should be part of the discussion of the right balance 
between regular and reserve in force development in the future. It 
was hard holding the attention of people involved in politics on any 
serious topic for any length of time. They tended to be gadflies. 

As for the regulars, their big reservation was that the vast major- 
ity of reservists would not deploy if asked to.*! That had long been 
the regulars’ main, sometimes only, measure of the reserve’s utility to 
them. But they overlooked that when it came right down to it, regu- 
lars did not have to deploy, either. They could be ordered, but if de- 
termined could find ways to beg off deploying. It was all ‘very much 
a volunteer thing,’ said Jody Mitic, a reservist from Brampton who 
became a regular, joined the RCR, and was severely wounded on his 
second tour in Afghanistan. ‘If you don’t want to go, you don’t have 
to go. We’re volunteers, we’re not draftees.’ 

With Gen Hillier in March 2005 proclaiming a ‘new vision for 
the CF’ and ‘fundamental change throughout the CF and potentially 
DND,’* Reserves 2000 saw wide-open possibilities. Hillier vowed to 
be ‘personally’ engaged in implementing his transformative vision. 

For ‘CDS Planning Guidance’ it was bracing stuff. But when it 
came to the militia, Reserves 2000 saw little promise in the emerging 
structure. There would be no separate Militia Command or protect- 
ed budget. It remained to be seen how reserve units would benefit. 
‘The ‘one army’ theme sounds good,’ Selkirk wrote, ‘but we’ve been 
around too long to believe it’s as good for the Militia as it is for the 
regulars.’ 
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Reserves 2000 put forward a more radical proposal as well: that 
the militia could take over recruitment for the whole army and ‘do 
all basic training.’ This approach would enable the regulars to focus 
on advanced training. ‘Costly, ineffective recruiting centres’ run by 
the CF could be closed, as could regular ‘basic training centres.’ In- 
stead they proposed that every recruit should spend some time in the 
reserves before joining the regular force. No soldier would ‘move on 
to [a] career in [the] army without serving [a] militia apprenticeship’ 
first. 

They also suggested that militia service ‘creates better citizens’ 
through ‘youth training’ in ‘basic life skills,’ and ‘leadership train- 
ing,’ contributions to society that were ‘valued by [the] community’ 
such as student employment and ‘opportunities for new Canadi- 
ans,’ even the sense of ‘national unity’ that membership in a na- 
tional institution could give. All of these were ‘spinoffs of normal 
training ... at no cost.’ It was ‘the right policy for the 21* century.’ 
The reserves tended to be ethnically diverse, too. ‘Units in large ur- 
ban areas are amazingly heterogeneous.’ Would Bill Graham, as the 
Rosedale MP, like to visit ‘one or more of the units in Toronto on 
a training night or weekend’?** The reserves were, thanks to their 
footprint, closer to the Canadian fabric than regulars isolated on 
their bases. 


Apparently unimpressed by the Fraser Committee’s reports, which 
actually he had not read, Graham was prepared to allow the LFRR 
office to be ‘stood down’ in 2006 and ‘be replaced by a small unit 
of several officers.’*” For better or worse, he claimed, it had run its 
course. Ironically the date chosen, March 31, was the one his prede- 
cessor Eggleton had approved for the militia to have reached the goal 
of 18,500 that it never got near. 

Alarmed, but staying positive, Selkirk asked Graham to ensure 
that the LFRR replacement cell within NDHQ would ‘be led by an 
officer of equivalent rank and competence as MGen Fitch.’ For all 
the lack of results, he was high-ranking and they got along with him. 
Yet there was a more sinister view. BGen Beno, now HCol of the 
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Princess of Wales’ Own Regiment in Kingston, believed Fitch was 
‘dangerous’ and warned Selkirk to ‘be careful of him,’ as ‘he wanted 
to cut units.”** Fitch, for his part, declared the opposite: ‘I was also 
fighting the [regular] establishment, like Reserves 2000. We had that 
in common. I don’t think they quite appreciated that.’” 

Graham showed little interest in why reserve restructuring had 
gone nowhere. Eight months into the job, he had still neither spoken 
to John Fraser nor read any of the Minister’s Monitoring Committee 
reports. His staffer tasked with the reserve file, Jeremy Broadhurst, 
had not read them either and they were not in his inbox. When Cam- 
eron, Hunter, and Selkirk, sitting across the table in March 2005, 
urged them to review Fraser’s findings, ‘Jeremy agreed to obtain the 
reports.”*° Nor did Graham follow up on McCallum’s offer to re- 
place Fraser’s committee with a smaller body.*! The new Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, Keith Martin, was keen but lacked ‘adequate staff 
and competent advisors,’ and ‘cannot be as effective as he would 
wish to be.’ Selkirk and the two Peters let Graham know they were 
‘disappointed.’ Militia strength was now below 17,000, and ‘future 
ability to augment and mobilize is at risk.’ Whatever happened to 
home defence? How would future deployments be sustained? ‘We 
told him that Eggleton’s goal could still be met within a year if he 
moved decisively now.’*? 

He did not. While Graham maintained contact with Reserves 
2000, the senior brass continued working to inoculate Graham 
against their ‘bias.’ They assured the minister that progress was 
being made. They told him that it would take only one more year 
beyond the original 2006 deadline to achieve the goal of 18,500. 
But it would not be unduly cynical to assume that many of them 
did not believe Graham would still be minister a year past the new 
2007 deadline. 

By now Reserves 2000 should have given up on Eggleton’s five- 
year-old statement at least as an actual representation of political 
intent. But when it turned out that the CF had not even reached 
17,000, as claimed, Selkirk pushed back, using it as a PR tool. “The 
failure to reach the target for 2004-2005 ... is most disturbing,’ he 
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told members and donors, ‘and so far the Army has produced no 
plan to rectify the shortfall, much less to achieve the promised target 
of 18,500 soldiers by 31 Mar 06.4 

Graham blandly replied that he was ‘very interested in doing more 
with reservists.’ But in practice ‘reservists’ could be shuffled off to the 
defence review. Graham in his memoirs praised their ‘essential’ role, 
which he said ‘is poorly understood outside of military circles.’ In 
fact the militia is poorly understood within those circles, too, and 
judging by Graham among politicians who should know better as 
well. Certainly, he did next to nothing to improve their lot when he 
had the chance.** 

Defence experts criticized a major Martin government policy 
statement released on April 19, A Role of Pride and Influence in 
the World: Defence, for omitting the expression ‘war-fighting.’** But 
it did say ‘the first priority of our military will be the defence of 
Canada.’*’ And it referred to ‘expeditionary deployments into failed 
states’ for which ‘transformation’ of the military was a necessity.” 
But here was yet another defence aspiration that said nothing of the 
purpose and value of reserves. 

Hillier, based on Eugene Lang’s account, has been careful to tell 
the Prime Minister what he wanted to hear: that ‘by early 2007 the 
CE, and particularly the army, would be sufficiently regenerated to 
mount a second mission elsewhere.’ How so? With the troops soon 
coming out of Kandahar (leaving behind only the PRT and a few 
JTF2), Martin was excited that ‘scarce resources would be available 
for other missions,’*? such as peacekeeping in Darfur and disaster 
relief in Haiti. But he was hugely over-optimistic. Troops need 
rest; equipment needs maintenance. And unfortunately, in a self- 
deceptive atmosphere full of obsequious rhetoric and charismatic 
bluster where even these basic truths could scarcely be spoken out 
loud, it is no wonder that the practical uses of a larger strategic 
reserve were overlooked. 

The government boasted of adding $12.8 billion to the defence 
budget. Presumably once critical equipment shortfalls were ad- 
dressed, recruiting and training bottlenecks could be cleared at that 
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price. But they were not. ‘Will the Government actually loosen the 
purse strings,’ Ken Willcocks wrote from Bancroft, ‘or are we being 
smoke-screened once again?’® Predictably it was the latter. The gov- 
ernment intended to release most of the funds only in years three, 
four, and five of a five-year plan.°! In practice that was far enough 
away to mean never. 

Selkirk and his supporters were left ‘unsure what these new poli- 
cies will mean for the Militia.’°? Having failed to influence Graham, 
Reserves 2000 did some soul-searching. There were rumblings, as 
Western and Atlantic honoraries were again feeling marginalized. 
Selkirk wrote to Bob Millar: ‘It is timely for Reserves 2000 to review 
its own situation and future.’® In a letter to supporters, signed by 
Cameron and Hunter, Selkirk wrote: 


For the past ten years Reserves 2000 has been fighting for the very sur- 
vival of the Militia. Our strategy has been to influence the Minister of 
National Defence, by influencing Members of Parliament and Senators, 
while concurrently working with Army leaders respectful of the roles of 
the Militia. Activity has been coordinated from a small headquarters, 
including two Co-Chairs, an Executive Director and several national 
Governors [formerly co-chairs] ... Individual members have played an 
important role by petitioning their own MPs and Senators ... 


What has been achieved? First and foremost, not a single unit has been 
struck from the order of battle, although some service battalions and 
some other units are threatened. In 1994 that seemed an unlikely out- 
come because the Army leadership of the day saw little value in the Army 
Reserve as it then existed. Today the framework is intact and serious 
efforts to strengthen it are part of the Army agenda. Second, a network 
of concerned Canadians now exists that provides a political profile and 
support for the Reserves that is capable of influencing defence policy. 
Defence planners are reluctant to propose major change without serious 
dialogue with Militia and other reserve stakeholders. 


... At this important juncture it is critical to review Reserves 2000 princi- 
ples, goals, structure and modus operandi to ensure it continues to serve 
Canada’s Reserve Forces.“ 
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He invited the membership to submit suggestions for the future. Re- 
serves 2000s focus, he believed, should remain ‘at the strategic level 
of the political/military interface.’ Key decisions were made by the 
upper ranks of the CF. Only in Parliament and the minister’s office 
could policies inimical to the reserve be thwarted and a positive, 
big-picture policy seeded. 


From the beginning Reserves 2000 has tried to deal with macro issues 
while leaving minor issues to the chain-of-command and the Area work- 
ing groups. ... We simply do not have the horsepower or facilities to deal 
with minor [armoury floor] problems, and they are best sorted out on the 
local level anyway. 


Selkirk and the co-chairs now decided to circulate Communiqué 
to ‘all Commanding Officers ... at their armouries.’ The newsletter, 
which had previously gone only to paid-up members and donors, 
would in future be sent to ‘all Senators, Members of Parliament, 
selected academics and the press.’® 

At the same time Selkirk would keep lobbying BGen Dennis 
Tabbernor, the DG Land Reserve, who seemed ‘not particularly 
interested in the Reserves,’ wrote Neil McKelvey, HCol of 3" Field 
Artillery Regiment (RCA), from Saint John, calling it ‘a peculiar 
attitude since he is Director General.’** Tabbernor did implement 
a pension plan for reservists — a step in the right direction, but 
the system did not deliver as promised. The Auditor General’s 
spring 2011 report deemed the scheme poorly-planned and poorly 
explained; risks had been identified but not addressed by the de- 
partment, resulting in a significant backlog of pension buybacks.” 
Even in 2013, owing to Treasury Board issues, reservists were still 
waiting two years from their retirement date to receive their first 
payment. 

The high-level meetings also continued: dinner with Graham on 
March 12; a sit-down with Gen Hillier, LGen Caron and MGen Fitch 
on April 12; with Keith Martin on April 19; with army leaders at the 
end of the month.” But predictably, behind the briefings and bonho- 
mie the Land staff under LGen Marc Caron were moving ahead with 
the latest iteration of ARE (Army Reserve Establishments), subsum- 
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ing two or more units under a single shared headquarters to create 
what they imagined would be larger, more efficient units. 

ARE, as MGen David Fraser explained it, came from a desire 
to find efficiencies and increase capability, in the belief that ‘too 
many’ small headquarters with their own LCol and RSM were inef- 
ficient.”° (Only a few regulars had run a reserve unit, though more, 
like Fraser, had served in a junior capacity as RSS, Regular Support 
Staff.) 

As far as Reserves 2000 was concerned, ARE was a familiar 
non-solution and led to a familiar argument. They had repeatedly 
said ‘there is little to be gained’ from decapitating or amalgamating 
units. As Selkirk told MGen Ed Fitch in April 2005, ‘the juice is not 
worth the squeeze.’”' Fitch reported to his superiors on April 12: 


Reserves 2000 is particularly concerned that grouping may be a self- 
fulfilling prophecy that starts a unit’s slide into oblivion. I responded 
that there is a widely held perception, not least in the VCDS group, 
that the ARes is top-heavy and inefficiently structured. We must ... have 
the most efficient possible ARes structure consistent with operational 
requirements. Units that fail to meet parameters ... are probably already 
beyond help save for extraordinary and heroic measures.” 


It was remarkable that after all these years the high command 
persisted confidently in giving high staff priority to determining 
‘objective triggers’ for ‘grouping’ units. Possibly the two- to three- 
year command-rotation system annihilated institutional memories 
and each new generation of leaders believed that they were the first 
to think of grouping. It was an easy error to fall into given their 
unfamiliarity with reserve unit life. 

One rumoured scheme in the spring of 2005 would have 
combined all Ontario artillery units into three and all Svc Bns 
(service battalions) into four. There had been no consultations. 
MGen Fitch reportedly spoke only of ‘a prima facie case that 
there are too many Svc Bns and Artillery unit HQs for what we 
need.’ BGen Greg Young, the acting Area Commander, had 
already briefed LGen Caron on a plan, intended for the army 
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commander’s decision, on May 5.” 

On May 6, Fitch forwarded BGen Young’s PowerPoint slides to 
Finestone, Selkirk, Col Bob Gunn (at Land Force headquarters), and 
others with what he called ‘one significant change — this became an 
information rather than a decision brief.’ The idea was ‘congru- 
ent with frequently expressed LFRR proposals.’ He assured them it 
would be subject to consultation. Col Leon Jensen, on Fitch’s staff at 
66 Slater, wrote on May 6 that Comd LFCA was ‘not looking for a 
decision’ but ‘a confirmation of concept.’”® 

Now the cat was among the pigeons. On May 8, Col Edgar 
Rowe, now HCol of the 49" Field Artillery Regiment, alerted the 
Colonel Commandant of the Royal Regiment of Canadian Artillery 
since 2001, retired MGen John Archibald ‘John Arch’ MacInnis, 
the former commander of the Canadian contingent in Cyprus in 
1987-88 and of Land Force Atlantic Area in 1993-94.” Planning 
staff, said Rowe, seemed to view ‘symmetry within each so-called 
brigade as the answer to a maiden’s prayers,’ but without ‘any 
logic’ for doing so and ‘without any ... input from people like us.’” 
MacInnis was much-respected and his involvement would make 
waves. 

Despite what Fitch had called a ‘significant change’ the proposal 
was again presented as part of a ‘national’ plan. Indeed he revealed 
on May 9 that ‘DArty,’ the Director of Artillery at DLR (Director 
Land Requirements), the appropriately-named Col Bob Gunn, had 
‘briefed a national Artillery plan to CLS,’ during a ‘routine annual 
report’ on which ‘I was privileged to sit in.’” 

The drive to have ‘symmetrical’ brigades was not surprising in it- 
self, standardization being one of the chief preoccupations of peace- 
time forces everywhere.*° Symmetry meant predictable capability, 
force generation, and command and control. So each brigade in each 
province should be identical, which might be a singularly incautious 
approach in the Canadian context when applied to widely-dispersed 
reserve units. That ‘national’ plan, Gunn later explained, would 
have involved ‘mainly regular force,’ and there was nothing about 
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‘amalgamating reserve units’ in the plan. Gunn had heard that unit 
CO’s wanted to train together, not to amalgamate.*! 

And yet the Land staff were worried about something: a possible 
PR backlash. The proposals, Col Jensen wrote back on May S, ‘could 
be considered sensitive/contentious’ and ‘should not be offered 
on wide circulation’ because ‘dissemination’ would ‘undoubtedly 
undermine’ their impact on ‘consensus.’* Caron had signed off, as 
he could see ‘no show stoppers.’ Nevertheless word got out that 
reserve artillery was implicated, and yet another predictable storm 
broke. 

Unfortunately, no one had briefed the Colonel Commandant (the 
honorary most senior officer of a Corps), MGen MacInnis. He called 
these movements ‘downright chicanery.’ And he wrote to Col Gunn 
on May 10. MacInnis called it ‘most disturbing’ that Central Area’s 
proposal would be ‘circulated by a senior member of the CLS staff 
without first being briefed to you.’** That implied that Col Gunn 
had professed ignorance to MacInnis of such plans prior to hearing 
from MacInnis. Indeed, Gunn could not recall any controversy of 
this nature.** 

To recap, the artillery plan was passed up for a discreet CLS ‘deci- 
sion’ on May S and Caron reportedly signed off; it was then couched 
by Fitch as merely an ‘information’ brief on May 6. Despite protests, 
DArty briefed the CLS on a ‘national Artillery plan’ at some point 
before May 9, but assured the Col Commandant on May 10 that he 
was not aware of any plan to amalgamate units. Curious. One expla- 
nation might be that a Central Area ‘symmetry’ proposal was sent to 
Caron without being brief to DArty — but Gunn thought that would 
be a strange piece of staff work.* 

‘Strange things are happening in the name of army transformation,’ 
wrote Col Rowe to Selkirk on May 18: 


Artillery is in danger of being piece-mealed into oblivion; penny-packeted 
into minuscule fire units while artillery commanders, with no fire to 
command, are relegated to being advisors. The technical and tactical 
innovations which made the artillery the first net-workers ... are 
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in danger of being usurped. ... Keep your powder dry in case you have to 
fire a shot or two.*° 


Having already gone ‘through all this when the brigade system 
was introduced,’ Rowe found the proposals ‘disturbing.’ 


And to my certain knowledge we (the reservists) have been trying to ac- 
quaint the regular force staff officers with the fact that it ‘takes a regiment 
to produce a battery’ for a great many years — why is that so hard to 
understand? It takes four 2/Lt or Lt to produce one captain, 4 captains 
to produce one major, 4 majors to produce one LCol, etc. (all due to 
business transfers, family problems, changing universities, etc) This is 
especially true in the smaller, more remote areas. 


Hunter reminded Fitch, also on May 18 , that Young’s proposal 
‘to reduce seven units in LFCA to minor unit status,’ could only 
‘weaken the current climate of trust.’ The concepts were ‘unsupport- 
ed by logic’ and did not ‘fit any national plan to which Reserves 
2000 has been privy.’ It echoed the ‘arbitrary plans’ of the past.*” 

Obviously additional consultation would have spared some 
confusion. Perhaps Canada’s geography and demographics called 
for flexibility? Maybe there were factors other than utility and 
symmetry to be taken in to account? Perhaps the HQ planners 
were less than omniscient... Maybe the CLS should ask more 
questions. 

What happened next in the Greg Young episode was influenced 
by Reserves 2000’s impression of the direction they believed 
the CDS, Gen Hillier, was leading the CE Cameron and Hunter 
got quite excited after a meeting with Hillier on July 22.°* He 
expressed openness to Reserves 2000’s proposal that there could 
eventually be 60,000 reservists across the CF — ‘one part-time for 
every full-time,’ or ‘one-for-one.’ This openness they interpreted 
as ‘support.’*? 

So when, on August 22, BGen Young proceeded with a briefing 
to honorary leaders on amalgamating six artillery regiments and 
six service battalions down to three of each, it seemed to contradict 
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Hillier’s apparent support for a larger reserve.” 

On the surgeon’s table, according to notes taken at the briefing, 
would be units in Windsor, Hamilton, Brantford, Simcoe, St. 
Catharines, Guelph, Sault Ste Marie, Pembroke, and North Bay — 
to be stitched together under headquarters units in London, Toronto, 
and Ottawa. These combinations, Young implied, would ‘save 
money’ and create a ‘more symmetrical’ brigade. 

Whatever Young intended, Cameron wrote later, ‘the evening cer- 
tainly galvanized his audience.””' Selkirk called Fitch.?* Hunter and 
Cameron spoke to Caron on September 8.”? The September issue of 
Communiqué roundly condemned the proposals, declaring that ‘a 
symmetric brigade is simply a non sequitur.’ At best Young’s brief 
represented ‘a dismal failure in public relations.’ 

David Friesen, HLCol of the Governor General’s Horse Guards, 
called it a ‘staff project’ that would only ‘damage units ... and pro- 
duce no positive outcome.’” There was little point in ‘tactically bal- 
anced’ brigades, he explained, since ‘the Militia Bde itself is not a 
tactical unit.’ 

The public mélée was exactly what the higher-ups had wanted 
to avoid and, with their habitual PR finesse, had walked right into. 
Reserves 2000 alerted its membership and wrote to MPs and Sena- 
tors, who in turn petitioned the Minister, Bill Graham. By Septem- 
ber, Hunter and Selkirk congratulated themselves in Communiqué 
that they had ‘thwarted’ BGen Young’s scheme by taking it to the 
minister,”’ thus (some said) scotching his hope of becoming Chief of 
Reserves.”® 

By November 27, when Fitch briefed the Council of Honorary 
Colonels, the ARE Review as it had already oozed out before June 
2005 was retroactively described as a ‘Warning Order,’ intended all 
along for June 2005, and a ‘Draft directive’ in July with ‘comments 
due’ by October and various stages of ‘approval’ projected into the 
future in January, spring ’06 and July ’06. Things would not turn out 
as planned. 
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The blow-up was an example of the kind of short-run political 
influence that Reserves 2000 could wield — the kind that the 
regular chain of command (including full-time reservists) found 
intensely irritating. But by tinkering with unit closures, symmetry 
regardless of local conditions, and ‘remedial action’ in the absence 
of a comprehensive strategic plan to support units, the Land staff 
had only themselves to blame. 


Above: ‘Army of the Future’ seminar, organized by Hanson and Selkirk at the Canadian 
Forces College, April 2000. Front row (L to R): Stuart McDonald, Doris Guyatt, CD, Ph.D., 
unknown, John Gibson, RCMI President; Irv Mathieson, Joel Wolfe (in uniform), Jim Ellard, 
David Rudd. Second row: Peter Kasurak; 3“ from L (in light suit): Peter Hunter; second 
from R: Wyn Van der Schee; far R (face partly-obscured): Christopher ‘Kip’ Kirby. Third row: 
2™ from L: John Selkirk; 4" from L (dark hair): John McKenna. Fourth row: 3" from R, Don 
Pryer, 4'" from R, Reg Lewis. Back row: 5" from L: Brian MacDonald (centre, dark jacket), 
Jim Hanson; 3" from R (with moustache), Jeff Dorfman; far R (top): Peter Cameron 


BGen Christopher ‘Kip’ Kirby (L), a distinguished Canadian regular officer and 
thinker, born in India, believed Canada would be best-served by building a 

large Army Reserve, well-trained by a lean professional army, with a proper 
mobilization plan. BGen Jim Hanson (middle) and BGen Ernie Beno (R) were 
members of the Directing Staff at the Canadian Land Forces Command and Staff 
College in Kingston when Kirby was Commandant. Together with John Selkirk 
they wrote the Reserves 2000 paper series, ‘Canada’s Army of the Future.’ 


Above: Army Commander Baril (L) was the first to get his fingers burnt. Mike Jeffery (middle) 
listened and made plans — but his superiors blocked any Reserve expansion. Leslie (R) 
declared, ‘ARE is dead’ but he, too, helped himself to the class-A training budget. 


Right: Col J.P. de B. Taillon 

(at left in picture) was the 

first Canadian reservist to 
graduate from the U.S. Army 
War College. Later he plugged 
Reserves 2000 directly into 
the Prime Minister’s Office. 


Below: Hunter and 
Selkirk at an RMC event. 
By the early 2000s they 
were doing the lion’s 
share of the work. 


Right: VAdm Gary 
Garnett, the Vice 
Chief of the Defence 
Staff, like many senior 
regular officers, 
thought there were 
‘too many units’ but 
nor was he much 
interested in knowing 
why or lifting a finger 
to help them. 


XVI 


The Struggle over ARE and “The Tool’ 


LGEN CARON PUTS OUT A FIRE— ARE LIVES ON - THE ‘RIVER REGIMENT’ 

- DICKSON TEN YEARS AFTER - MorE VCDS TINKERING - THE FLAWED 

ARGUMENT FROM ‘DEMOGRAPHICS’ - CORNWALL & ‘THE TOOL’ - THE 
ARMY INSISTS ARE Is ‘USEFUL’ - ED FITCH’S ‘DICK DANCE’ 


(): September 16, 2005 LGen Marc Caron moved swiftly to 
contain the political fallout from the Artillery and Combat 
Service Support proposals in Ontario. Those proposals, of course, 
stemmed from advice from his own staff, partly briefed to him on 
May 5. Another fracas had ensued. The army commander now 
moved to calm senior ex-reservists, assuring them that ‘change will 
occur only after broad consultation aimed at building consensus for 
change.”! Selkirk found his response ‘excellent,’ as the CLS insisted 
that BGen Greg Young had never intended to close units, merely to 
present options. Reserves 2000 had heard that one before, too. 

Selkirk promptly circulated Caron’s letter on September 21, as- 
suring Reserves 2000 supporters that, after all, ‘the principle of con- 
sultation has not been abandoned.” From his point of view, Caron’s 
letter had ‘subtly’ countermanded the ‘Young initiatives.”* 

But by the time he heard from Caron, he had already shipped 
the September Communiqué warning members of Young’s plans. 
Writing from Arizona, Ken Willcocks was ‘absolutely delighted’ that 
Reserves 2000 ‘is still very much the watch dog for the Reserves.”* 


1. 1901-6 (PD LFRR), ‘Open Letter to Canada’s Army Reserve (Militia) Stakeholders, 16 Sep 06; 
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Leo Morin proposed to mobilize his regiment’s local supporters, but 
then, receiving Caron’s assurances, Selkirk told Morin that ‘Greg’s 
whole proposal has been stopped cold.’° 

Young was royally ticked off. No one from Reserves 2000 had 
contacted him before the September Communiqué was sent out. He 
could have told them that the scheme was only one of ‘many ideas.’® 
The brass closed ranks. Tabbernor advised Caron to condemn the 
‘personal attack’ on their colleague, and Fitch warned Selkirk.’ 

Young insisted there had never been any such ‘plan’ and wanted 
an apology: 


Let me be very clear. There was no proposal made to amalgamate any 
Unit at that meeting. Notwithstanding that some Honouraries may have 
communicated that to R2000, it simply did not happen. ... I did remind 
the audience [of] LFCA’s recommendation of one Svc Bn per CBG was 
still with the review process. [But] I was clear that ... the CLS had not 
made any decision to date. 


Reserves 2000 admitted that they could have fact-checked better. 
Young resented that ‘no such attempt was ever made.”® The Direc- 
tor of Artillery in Ottawa, Col Gunn, later could not recall such 
a plan either, though ‘there may have been some early LFRR idea 
circulating. It was not ‘imposed’ from above.’ Young said his Au- 
gust 22 briefing had been ‘intended to update Honoraries on LFCA 
thinking and it was not a proposal to amalgamate units.’!? Selkirk 
admitted the omission was ‘regrettable.’ He had intended no ‘per- 
sonal affront.”"! 

Another explanation, popular at NDHQ, was that Reserves 2000 
had reacted in their usual paranoid, knee-jerk fashion.'’* But even 
paranoids have enemies, and the Land staff were still pushing ARE 
schemes in late September. They had briefed the Royal Canadian 
Artillery Association’s annual general meeting on one on September 16, 
the same day as Caron’s denial. And it appeared again in a September 
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27 email from LCol Colin Mouatt to Central Area HCols.'° 

The rearguard stood firm. ‘Reduction and amalgamation,’ wrote 
Gary Burton, HLCol of the 11" Field Artillery Regiment and the As- 
sociation’s president, ‘appear synonymous with transformation and 
revitalization.’ Should history not be the guide? When 8" and 11% 
Field Regiments were combined in the 1960s, together with 56" and 
57" Field Regiments, ‘instead of providing two stronger regiments, 
the result was two units that shrunk [sic] to their pre-amalgamation 
strength.’ Another example was the initially ‘impressive numbers’ of 
the amalgamated 7" Toronto Regiment, which soon faded to ‘mod- 
est proportions.’'* Burton shared these points with Fitch in October. 

Yet the staff, and senior brass, clung doggedly to ARE. As a CLS 
brief described the concept in May 2006, fidelity to it would ‘ensure 
... the best mix of units and mission element types, and locations to 
force generate Reservists to fulfill the Army Reserve role.’!* There 
would be two ‘tracks’ (‘subject to regular five year reviews’), the first 
‘an analysis of defence policy documents’ to ‘provide a measure of 
the CF expectations of the ARE’ and the second, 


an analysis of existing units and mission elements in their geographic and 
demographic context in order to determine where Canadians are best 
prepared to support Army Reserve units. This will assist in determining 
where Army Reserve units and mission elements should be located.'® 


Later, seasoned HQ reserve advisors tried to explain where it had 
all come from. Apart from being a long-term goal encapsulated in the 
1993 Gollner study, ARE had gained impetus from BGen Kenneth 
Quinn’s past efforts to ‘get away from the old war establishments’ 
that kept the militia structure ‘in a World War II frame.’ Too many 
units in too inefficient a framework. As Quinn’s eventual successor, 
BGen Herb Petras, later put it: “The motivation was to get a grip on 
the Reserve in terms of organizational structure. But,’ he conceded, 
‘it was not flexible enough, it was too restrictive.’!” In short, it did 
not take into account the unique requirements of reserve units. 

Thus under the May 2006 plan units would be assessed — 
again! — with ‘remedial action if required.’ Was the army hier- 
archy really that tone deaf? And predictably, this proposal was 
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again bound to backfire. 

MGen Fitch himself pushed a scheme to bring together three 
Eastern Ontario infantry units, the Brockville Rifles, the Princess 
of Wales’ Own Regiment, and the Stormont, Dundas & Glengarry 
Highlanders (S, D & G). The idea was to make them three compa- 
nies in Kingston, Brockville, and Cornwall of something called the 
‘River Regiment,’!*® with a single chain of command, each Coy taking 
turns providing the best available CO, RSM, and so on.” 

Reserves 2000 knew the most likely effect would be to spread the 
units’ headquarters too thin, aggravate training challenges, stifle re- 
cruitment and career progression, drive up attrition, and jeopardize 
the survival of all three Coys. It would be more difficult to attract 
leaders: ‘The CO of one unit in one town has trouble,’ as Selkirk ob- 
served, ‘let alone a CO of four towns.””° (Fitch’s original proposal in- 
cluded a fourth unit — the Hastings and Prince Edward Regiment in 
Belleville, Cobourg, and Peterborough, which would have stretched 
one CO over a ‘preposterous’ six towns.) 

The units’ HCols appealed to BGen Young to block the hare- 
brained scheme. Fitch claimed that it was merely ‘a generic example 
of what could happen under one set of circumstances.’?! But years 
later he was still touting the ‘River Regiment’ as the inevitable solu- 
tion to demographic decline in small towns.” Why did such men pre- 
tend these were merely ideas while in fact clinging to them doggedly 
as the only way forward? Besides, as John A. English scolded Fitch 
on March 20, ‘Conjectural staff work ... should never be allowed to 
upset the troops.’? 

To add to the confusion the local Conservative, Guy Lauzon, MP 
for Stormont-Dundas-South Glengarry since 2004, had lobbied the 
new minister, Gordon O’Connor, to get a Territorial Defence Bat- 
talion based in Cornwall — an uncertain concept that implied some 
sort of grouping of units. Clearly Reserves 2000’s message had not 
been getting through to every MP. 

Bill Shearing, HCol of the $,D & G’s, tried to persuade Lauzon 
that he already had a fine unit in his riding and that ‘a bird in the 
hand is better than two in the bush.’** The HLCol, Bill Masson, who 
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joined the Highlanders’ cadets in 1950 and rose through the ranks 
to serve as CO 1980-84, raised the spectre of eliminating the only 
bilingual unit in an area where 40% of the population were Fran- 
co-Ontarian. ‘Why do these WASP staff officers in Toronto come up 
with these stupid plans? I know most of them think Ontario ends 
at Kingston,’ he said. Col Des DesLauriers, deputy commander at 
LFCA, scurried to assure them that ‘no decisions have been made.’ 
He chided Masson for using ‘totally inappropriate’ language.*> But 
Masson had knocked down another bad staff idea. 

The Conservatives had touted Territorial Defence Battle Groups 
(TDBG’s) for domestic operations and homeland defence in their 
2006 platform. It seemed logical that such groupings would consist 
of a lead unit supported by nearby units, but it had not been spelled 
out. Would units lose their distinctive identity? No, LGen Andrew 
Leslie eventually explained. The Chief of the Land Staff since June 
2006, he said there would be a ‘designated lead unit’ but ‘non-lead 
units’ would not lose their identity. They might feel like ‘second class 
citizens’ but ‘they will have to get over it.’*° He planned to stand up 
the first six of 12 to 14 of these groups by next April. 

Sharing arrangements were not new. It’s not clear why Land staff 
thought old ideas were new; perhaps because they didn’t ask any- 
one who would know. Several units across Canada already shared 
training facilities. In Ottawa, the Governor General’s Foot Guards 
and the Cameron Highlanders shared the (in fact, crowded) Cartier 
Square Drill Hall. In Hamilton, the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry 
and the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders shared the James Street 
Armoury renamed after Revd John W. Foote VC in 1990. Units in 
Toronto, Montreal, and cities across Canada already shared facilities 
and training for efficiency.”’ In each case each regimental CO still 
answered to brigade, which helped to maintain his unit’s integrity, 
cachet in the community, and latent recruiting potential. 

Even so, staff schemes in the name of ARE continued to percolate. 
By end of the summer 2006, the Brockville Rifles and the S$, D & G’s 
were still hearing that the plan to group them ‘will be going ahead’ 
but not ‘how this is to occur.’ The COs, naturally enough, felt they 
could not oppose plans emanating from the chain of command. But 
was there also a tendency to go with the bureaucratic flow? Did they 
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feel rather beaten down? Did they really believe they would get a 
bigger unit out of it? 

At any rate Mike Roach, CO of the Brockville Rifles, and his 
counterpart, LCol Rochette of the $,D & G, concluded that rather 
than get into strife over the ‘history and politics’ of their units, ‘it 
would be best to establish a brand new River Regiment.’* 

The units’ honorary leaders, on the other hand, took a political 
stand. It was within their rights — was their responsibility, even — 
to make a case to the minister that separate units were a better op- 
tion, with real support. But LFCA staff in turn were annoyed that 
an email from HCol Shearing to MP Lauzon (with a copy to LFCA) 
failed to mention that ‘no decision has been taken.’”? Was it possible 
that the honoraries had framed the proposals in the worst possible 
light? Central Area staff complained to LCol Roach, who passed on 
their views. 

But the fact remained that the staff were preoccupied with symp- 
toms and structure rather than the causes of low recruitment, disen- 
chantment, and attrition which could be remedied only by funding, 
support, training and stronger unit sizes. Restructuring would only 
do harm, unless the Government of Canada provided the resources 
and an explicit mandate to grow.*° Sadly, the Conservatives (like the 
Liberals before them) never figured that out. 


Change and continuity in regular attitudes was one topic noted by 
J.L. Granatstein and Gen Charles Belzile in their retrospective on 
the Dickson Commission ‘ten years later,’ published in September 
2005 by the Canadian Defence and Foreign Affairs Institute.*! They 
rebuked the federal government for failing to develop the national 
mobilization plan that the White Paper had called for: 


The SCRR believed that every sovereign nation in its own self-interest 
needed a full mobilization plan covering all foreseeable contingencies. It 
believed that the Army Reserve, in particular, needed mobilization plan- 
ning as the very justification for its existence: namely, to be the generator 
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for the land forces Canada would need in the event of a major war or 

great national crisis. This is still essential for Canada and the Army Re- 
32 

serve. 


They emphasized ‘Stage 4,’ which would be a ‘declared nation- 
al emergency with the mobilization of all the CF’s Reserves.’ Af- 
ter a decade this was still ‘nowhere to be found ... anywhere in the 
Government of Canada’s emergency planning’ — a neglect that was 
‘shortsighted in the extreme ... 


A military that thinks in terms of turning itself into a great host in a crisis 
is very different from one that is small, thinks small, and plans for very 
little. The Canadian Forces needs a plan. 


The lack of a full-scale mobilization plan is also ... very dangerous for 
the survival of the Army Reserve. Without a guarantee of its role as the 
generator of citizen soldiers and of formed units in a great national crisis, 
one of the most important reasons for the continuance of the Militia is in 
jeopardy. This could be the catalyst for another outburst of Reserve-Reg- 
ular antipathy. The Minister of National Defence must direct the CF to 
undertake Stage 4 ‘activation’ planning now. 


Selkirk of course agreed, commenting in internal notes: ‘What sort 
of rinky-dink army are we without one?’*? This remark, not shared 
publicly, pithily expressed Reserves 2000’s contempt for the ‘tiny 
perfect army’ approach to defence. 

But in reality, the CF did not bear all the blame. Authentic nation- 
al mobilization planning at stage four remained impossible without 
investment and leadership across the whole of government, with de- 
tailed and highly complex involvement by departments, academia, 
and industry as envisioned by Emergency Preparedness legislation. 
And this approach was far beyond what any government, Liberal 
or Conservative, had been willing to undertake. Apart from that, 
‘mobilization’ was now a non-starter and a scare-word for many in 
the CF hierarchy struggling with insufficient budgets. Instead, if a 
local or national catastrophe were to strike, Canadians would have 
to muddle through. 

Belzile and Granatstein noted the decline since the 1990s in Land 
Force capabilities: 
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Canada’s Army has gone, in a decade, from the nominal capacity to de- 
ploy a brigade group of 5,000 soldiers to an eventual capacity to deploy 
two Task Forces of roughly 2,000 in total every six months. 


Granatstein and Belzile argued that to be effective, reserve battal- 
ions needed 250 members. ‘Units need to grow with Reserve infantry 
battalions,’ they wrote, ‘reaching a critical mass of some 250 that 
will permit collective training to be carried out.’ Unit size was indeed 
the key. But how to get bigger units when it was so hard even to 
maintain smaller ones? 

Instead of answering that question, the historian and the general 
demanded more from part-time soldiers: ‘What is abundantly clear is 
that a willingness to be deployed will gradually become the cultural 
sine qua non for Reserve service,’ they wrote, echoing Hillier’s pitch 
to reservists, ‘much as it already is for Regular Force service.’*4 

Emerging from the October 2005 meeting of the Command Con- 
sultative Advisory Group, Selkirk reported: 


[Col] Leon Jenson went through a funny little exercise to show that if one 
filled all the unit HQ positions first, there would be little left over in the 
rifle platoons, recce troops etc. He based the exercise on every unit filling 
all unit HQ, coy HQ and Headquarters Coy positions first (HQ coys of 
of 33 positions, and rifle coy HQs of 19 [sic], for example) — so natu- 
rally little was left over for the platoons. If a unit is only 100 strong, the 
CO is unlikely to use about 40% of his available positions for HQ staff. 
The fact that COs don’t fill HQ positions is precisely why the Militia can 
continue to grind out Cpl/Ptes for managed readiness today.* 


Staff tinkering of this type revealed how out of touch Land Force 
planners were with unit life. And, it seemed, with what was hap- 
pening in the regular army. For instance, in Kandahar, Task Force 
Orion was made up chiefly of 1 PPCLI. So if rural reserve units were 
to be criticized for their low numbers, how was the storied PPCLI 
getting along? It was ‘so understrength’ at this time that its two rifle 
companies had to be augmented by ‘about 100 reservists’ and a third 
Coy from 2 PPCLI, wrote Granatstein.*° The post-1990s army was 
a ‘hollow shell.’*” This reality underlined that if there was a militia 
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myth, there was equally, owing to years of cutbacks, a ‘regular’ or 
‘professional’ myth. 

Out of necessity approaching desperation, the regulars had pur- 
sued ‘augmentation’ in practice, risking the consequence that reserve 
defenders had foreseen of hollowing out the reserves on which they 
increasingly depended. Reserve augmentation was ‘a trend repeat- 
ed in ever greater numbers in all future rotations’ in Afghanistan, 
Granatstein wrote. When NATO asked Canada to replace the Neth- 
erlands in Oruzgan Province, Stein and Lang wrote, the CF had no 
‘excess capacity to meet this request.”** By ‘excess’ they effectively 
meant no ready troops, regular or reserve, to spare. But did it have 
to be that way? 

The latent potential even of small militia units was confirmed 
by the example of one of the threatened Eastern Ontario units, the 
Brockville Rifles. In 2007, as many as 20 soldiers, about 15% of the 
regiment’s effective strength, would be in Kandahar by September, 
attached mostly to 3 PPCLI.*? That was merely from one small town 
with an energetic regiment that had managed to survive previous 
restructuring. 

A cynical regular view might be that by simple math, that meant 
that 85% of the Brocks did not deploy. But in fact, more did want 
to deploy, but the CF did not ask for more.* (A reservist could not 
deploy if the regular force did not ask for more augmentees.) Across 
the reserve, that suggested that bigger units could have supplied 
more reinforcements but NDHQ did not want or need, or could not 
afford them. 

There were also the former reservists who had transferred to the 
regulars. They exemplified the units’ social value to local youth. 
After Jody Mitic, a ‘typical lost teenager,’ joined the Lorne Scots 
(Peel, Dufferin and Halton Regiment) in Brampton in 1997 at age 
17, ‘everything started to click into place’ in his wayward life.*! 
He returned to high school a better student. Three years into his 
reserve career he joined the (regular) RCR and completed tours in 
Kosovo and Afghanistan as a sniper-team leader and one of the 
CF’s top marksmen.” He was later an Ottawa city councillor and 
charity leader, marked like so many veterans with war’s visible and 
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less visible scars. 

Reserves 2000 continued to argue that by 2006 the military could 
have had as many as 9,000 deployable army reservists, had they 
invested in a national militia of 45,000, as first proposed in 1997 
when Jody Mitic first joined. Perhaps some of the Land Force budget 
could have been reallocated, or perhaps it was truly impossible to do 
so. If so, then no amount of lobbying for reallocating defence bud- 
gets would have made the slightest difference. Whatever one thinks 
of their sometimes-obtuse attitude, the regulars’ defenders say that 
given Government constraints, expectations, and cuts to defence, 
the CF had no alternative but to maximize operational through-put 
of highly-trained regulars, plus a few volunteer augmentees drawn 
from militia units.*? But if that was the case, they could equally put 
through more reservists for that purpose. 

This problem wasn’t going anywhere. LGen Caron assured the 
standing committee in December 2005 that properly supported, mi- 
litia strength would increase by 3,000 to the long-promised ceiling of 
18,500, while ‘embedding important capabilities.’*+ But fiscal reali- 
ties and the army’s actions were driving the opposite trend, including 
the tiresome schemes outlined in this chapter. It was obvious to Re- 
serves 2000 that ‘the direction the ARE review is taking ... suggests 
that extensive tactical grouping would result...’ 

Meanwhile LGen Marc Dumais, Deputy Chief of the Defence 
Staff since April 2005, raised the old saw that there were not enough 
reserve riflemen in units because there were too many ‘senior Militia 
positions’ and ‘too many HQs.’ Yet another case of déja vu. It soon 
reached Selkirk’s ears that the ‘VCDS [Buck] did not think a lot of 
Militia units warranted a LCol, CWO and unit HQ.’** The brass 
were again focused on superficial impressions of structure and look- 
ing for ways to micromanage units rather than support them. 

It is remarkable that the regulars still had not learned that such an 
attack would dependably ignite a grassfire. In this iteration, Quebec 
units reported at the Canadian Infantry Association meeting that the 
SQFT (Quebec Area) commander had ruled that unit CO’s would 
be appointed only for two-year terms ‘and will command two units. 
The ultimate plan appears to be to cut the number of units in half.’4” 
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As Fitch explained the ‘demographics,’ the current order of battle 
was based on ‘a First World War era’ rural-urban population dis- 
tribution that was no longer valid.** The army’s goal was to have 
armouries and units within an hour of a population base sufficient 
to sustain the unit.*? The reader should mark down that standard of 
having armouries ‘within an hour,’ because it will come up again lat- 
er. At the time Cameron tried to assure the Command Consultative 
Advisory meeting on January 21 that there were ‘many other factors 
besides demographics.’*° 


Compounding the usual uncertainty was the highly uncertain gener- 
al election to be held two days later on January 23, 2006. The To- 
ries had called for 10,000 more reservists but paid little heed to the 
details. In view of possible growth after the election, Cameron said, 
any army discussion of downsizing was ‘premature.’ Indeed the CF 
had given no ‘rationale or analysis’ to explain why 18,500 was ‘suf- 
ficient or insufficient.’ Moreover, he added, ARE implied a ‘massive 
reorganization’ if approved.*! 


It is clear that little, if any, time has been spent by planners on the future 
strategic direction of the Militia. ... But this omission is not necessarily 
the fault of the planners. No clear strategic direction has been provided 
by the government — other than a brief, bland statement in the recent 
Defence Policy Statement. ... Nor do planners have any assurance that 
the present government will still be the government a few days from now. 
Nor are the implications of Canadian Forces transformation yet clear. ... 


The army commander, Cameron concluded, should insist first on 
getting a ‘comprehensive plan.’ 

In Reserves 2000’s eyes, Fitch and Caron needed a reminder that 
in Afghanistan, ‘we are at war.’? Here was another tendency that 
regular officers found intensely irritating: Reserves 2000’s habit 
(as regulars saw it) of thinking they knew better than the army’s 
duly appointed leaders and rubbing it in, instead of grasping that 
the CF was trying to sustain operations and at the same time ‘risk- 
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manage its expenditures and capability development based on their 
best estimate’ of the Government’s (which is to say, unpredictable 
politicians’) ‘priorities and future needs.’* 

But as Selkirk briefed Hunter and Cameron, ‘We [the reserves] are 
entering a very vulnerable period due to the official end of LFRR.’ 
It was clear now that ‘the real pressure’ to combine and down-rank 
units ‘seems to be coming from the VCDS.’* Selkirk wanted to warn 
Gen Hillier that, with dialogue going nowhere, ‘we could be on a 
collision course,’ with reserve representatives up in arms. Would he 
like to tell the minister that there could be ‘trouble ahead’? Selkirk 
might like to wait until after the election. 

In the meantime he attended to internal housekeeping. Working 
up a membership renewal appeal, he divided up the mailing list, with 
Cameron, Hunter, and Hugh Stewart appealing to units whose hon- 
orary officers they knew best; Roger Landry to units in Quebec. 
‘Defence planners are giving very serious consideration to downsiz- 
ing and tactical grouping,’ they wrote, ‘which will only lead to weak- 
ening existing units.’*° They proposed finding a ‘committed leader 
in each Regimental Family’ to sign up new supporters. Within a few 
weeks following Stephen Harper’s minority victory and the change 
of government, the results were good: each regiment provided be- 
tween 12 and 40 new Reserves 2000 members.°’ 

Renewals raised a healthy $12,750 from memberships, $290 in 
member gifts and $12,000 from other donors. Paid membership as 
of May 31 was 375. This was down from 420 in 2003. By 2006 
there were 249 members (or ex-members) whose dues were in ar- 
rears.°> Membership at the unit-level had grown too: in the Seaforth 
Highlanders from six to 21 members; in the Royal Winnipeg Rifles 
from two to eight; in the Ontario Regiment from ten to 29; and in 
the 2™ Irish from three to ten. ‘In my view we have probably done 
all we can,’ wrote Stewart, and the majority of honorary officers 
remained (as the majority always had) in the ‘non-paid category.’°’ 

Of 82 new prospects who had not supported Reserves 2000 in the 
past, only two joined up, with no reply from 66 addressees, five dead, 
and nine undeliverable. So it was fair to say that many honoraries, 
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for a variety of reasons, never supported them.” 

Given the new round of pressure that units were facing, the re- 
sponse to the spring 2006 appeal was ‘dismal, but not unexpected,’ 
wrote Stewart, the membership governor.*! The budget, Jim Forsyth, 
HCol of the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry, reported in September, 
was $41,702, $10,000 less than a year earlier. 

At NDHQ, if they really hoped to get hundreds more recruits into 
the training system, time was running out. LGen Caron had said that 
in Fiscal Year 2007/8 he would need about 1,600 reservists. 

On April 4, 2006 the first throne speech from the Tories prom- 
ised 7,500 more reservists to stand up the Territorial Defence Battle 
Groups. But Selkirk was unpersuaded — because ‘so far not one 
penny has been allocated to begin hiring.’ Prime recruiting season 
was already under way, and the army was, yet again, not poised to 
get trainees in the door.® It is not clear the Conservatives had any 
idea about recruiting season or whether their commitment was de- 
liverable; they assumed the military would be grateful for the Tories’ 
benign rule and would get on and do its bidding. In that the Conser- 
vatives were surely naive. 

Hunter and Selkirk outlined a reality check in Communiqué and 
tried to get Minister O’Connor’s attention. ‘So far no new funding 
for increasing Reserve strength by 10,000 (7,500 for the army) was 
in place,’ they pointed out. The minister replied that funding ‘was yet 
to be approved by Cabinet, along with all other defence capability 
funding.’** Given the timing of federal spending approvals, and the 
wait for cabinet, both of which were out of the CF’s hands, the De- 
fence Planning Committee (top DND officials and CF brass) was ap- 
parently unable to calibrate their in-house allocations to the reserve 
recruiting cycle. In any event they did not. 

When Selkirk and Hunter sat down with O’Connor, they were 
surprised that he had invited the CDS and CLS to join in. The 
army commander said, ‘even if unlimited funding were to become 
available, training constraints would limit strength increases to 750 
soldiers per year.’ That was ‘approximately seven soldiers per unit,’ 
Selkirk noted: ‘certainly not a major challenge!’ 

While hoping to add more reservists, the CF played another game 
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— trying to finesse the army’s commitment to 18,500 class-A reserv- 
ists by shifting 1,200 positions from the communications (signals) 
and medical reserves into the army reserve. It was certainly one way 
to make the numbers look bigger. ‘Sleight of hand,’ historian LCol 
John A. English called it.*° At the same time, planning documents 
now set a new and arbitrary ceiling of 17,300. But there was still no 
plan to get to that number from the current base of 15,000. 

ARE now took on another comical, time-wasting aspect with the 
army’s development of a computer program to measure unit viabili- 
ty. Fitch urged Reserves 2000 to set aside idealistic visions. Inviting 
them to Cornwall for a seminar from March 3 to 5, 2006, he urged 
them to ‘trust’ the latest scheme: 


... trust the process that we collectively build, and see what the outcome 
will be. ... The Army will continue the work of optimizing the Army 
Reserve, in the real world, while maintaining the flexibility of mind and 
structure of accommodate real changes as they may occur.’ 


The centrepiece of the Cornwall event was the new software 
dubbed ‘the Tool.’ The LFRR staff put much stock in what was, 
it transpired, a CD-ROM with a database into which ‘population 
figures over a number of years’ could be inserted to ‘determine if an 
area was stable, had possible growth, or was declining.’ Calculations 
were based on demographic and unit strength figures across Canada 
for about five years prior to September 2005. 

Participants arrived in Cornwall from all across Canada: Pierre 
Boucher from the Régiment de Maisonneuve; Bob Douglas, HLCol 
of the Toronto Scottish Regiment; Bob Cade of the Royal Regina Ri- 
fles; Lee Thompson, the former Southern Alberta district command- 
er; and Jim Grant from Halifax, joined by Selkirk from Kingston; as 
well as Wayne Foster from Atlantic Area, and Leo Morin, HLCol of 
the Ontario Regiment. All were paid-up members of Reserves 2000. 

These men of a certain age were obliged by Fitch, Tabbernor, and 
the LFRR staff to get into the figurative playpen with Area staff to 
tinker with the computer gimmick. ‘Each Area team, joined by stake- 
holders, was given another Area to apply the tool to.’ Incomplete 
calculations were assigned as homework to be done after the plenary 
sessions and overnight. 

Depressingly, an authentic ‘unit? was presumed by the Tool to 
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have ‘strength of optimum 250, minimum 200.’ Thompson, a Cal- 
garian, recalled the ‘curious instruction’ from Fitch requiring partic- 
ipants to assume a militia ceiling of 17,300. Together these factors 
made outputs a foregone conclusion. “The estimate was situated,’ as 
Selkirk put it,°’ meaning that the dice were loaded. Only one unit in 
Atlantic area was 200-strong and that was the 1* Bn Nova Scotia 
Highlanders which had ‘five (5) locations, some of which are 15 km 
apart,’ wrote Eric Goodwin, a distance that was already ‘crazy.’® 


The next morning Areas presented the results of their ‘study.’ LFWA, 
LFAA and LFCA took the instructions literally and presented the only 
solutions possible ... [to] tactically or administratively group about half 
the units ... 


There followed a mini-rebellion from the Quebec sector, who re- 
fused to do their ‘homework.’ As Thompson reported, ‘Only SQFT 
came back and said they did not have enough information and re- 
fused to present a solution ...’* The Anglos were doubtful but com- 
pliant. ‘I certainly feel we have been down this road before,’ Thomp- 
son said, ‘like in 1994 ... 


To them [the Land staff] it is very simple. If you have 35 people you are 
a Platoon, if you have 100 you are a Company, if you are 220 you are 
a Battalion — no exceptions. Because that is the way the Regular Force 
does it. 


At which point it was time for the LFRR team to back off. There 
were only a few months left before Fitch would retire, and the LFRR 
would be integrated back into Land Force HQ. Fitch’s staff ‘took 
great pains to say the results were only a staff check and in no way ... 
would they be recommended to the CLS.’” And before the weekend 
was over the Central Area team had presented its results but also ‘a 
very strongly worded list of faults inherent in the tool.’”! 

Thompson found Cornwall to be ‘two days ... of a great deal of 
monologue from Gen Fitch and Gen Tabbernor.’ Senior ex-reservists 
were told to ‘consider ourselves all “Staff Officers,”’ to pretend they 
were in the same boat as Land staff. If Reserves 2000 could grasp the 
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limitations of demographics, resources, and all the other reasons for 
not expanding the reserve, they would understand the dilemmas of 
LFRR. But whenever an honorary officer asked a question, Thomp- 
son wrote, Fitch ‘made it very clear that criticism was not appreci- 
ated, that as Staff Officers we should take the problem as presented 
and get on with it.’ Unit CO’s in attendance felt ‘puzzlement about 
the whole weekend.’ It seemed like time spent ‘creating negative ex- 
pectations’ instead of ‘looking at ways to make the Militia grow.’” 

Drawing on another ‘old chestnut’ with which Reserves 2000 
members were familiar, Fitch at Cornwall accused reservists of ‘false 
advertising.’ By this he meant that it was dishonest for unit LCols 
to claim they commanded a ‘regiment’ with under 100 members.” 
As Thompson described the scene, Fitch was saying: ‘You are telling 
people you have a Battalion and you do not have a Battalion, you 
have a Company or even a Platoon.’ But Thompson protested: 


Ask any Calgarian and he will tell you that we have the Calgary High- 
landers. He has no idea if it is a Battalion, a Company or a Platoon. So 
we are not falsely advertising to the Public. The Regular Army sure as 
heck know what our numbers are so we are not falsely advertising to 
them. [Yet] this was Gen Fitch’s main point for conducting this whole ex- 
ercise of reducing Unit’s headquarters ... repeated time and time again.”4 


Near the end of the sessions Selkirk summed up the wisdom 
taught by history as he saw it: ‘There should be no groupings or loss 
of Headquarters for any Militia Units, with maybe some exceptions’ 
as discussed, such as units that had ‘very minimal numbers’ — in 
one case, 13 members.” He said there was ‘no consensus’ among 
stakeholders about ‘the Tool’ but that if Fitch went ahead and rec- 
ommended its use to the CLS, Reserves 2000 ‘would vigorously op- 
pose them in every forum it had influence.’” 

In some ways the meeting was a microcosm of Reserves 2000’s 
experience with the regulars so far. ‘This was all in the can before 
we got there,’ Thompson wrote. ‘At no time was the question asked 
why is this Unit so dismal or why is this Unit so successful [emphasis 
added]. Such an analysis would have been more productive: 
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I think had we addressed these points that so obviously presented them- 
selves, we would all have gotten something out of this because there were 
representatives from coast to coast — what a rare opportunity. [Instead] 
the object of this lesson was to condition all in attendance to the idea 
that there is the possibility of reduction in strength of senior NCMs and 
Officers.”” 


Fitch declared this ‘staff exercise ... useful,’ though after hearing 
from Selkirk, admitted it had ‘caused a lot of heartburn at the unit 
level’ that was ‘unnecessary.’’® Years later, Fitch remained convinced 
the tool was a ‘useful,’ that Reserves 2000 had refused to face facts. 
And he still maintained, in 2018, that small reserve units that called 
themselves ‘regiments’ were engaging in ‘false advertising.’” 

To BGen Ernie Beno the tool was ‘process-driven and staff-driv- 
en.’ The latest version of ARE did not evince ‘adequate thought, 
judgment and guidance at the strategic/national level.’ It was ‘little 
more than going through the motions.’ The staff, he said, ‘continues 
to think small, like accountants with a bottom-up approach’ that 
was ‘not in the best interests of the Army.’®° Second World War vet- 
eran and former HCol Doug Stallard wrote from Halifax, ‘plus ca 
change, plus [c’est| la méme chose at NDHQ.’ The proponents of 
grouping had ‘no understanding of what makes a unit tick.’*! And 
Reserves 2000 let LGen Caron know that they believed the ‘tool’ 
was ‘so unsophisticated that the only possible outcome was whole- 
sale ... grouping.’ 

At first the army seemed to ignore these complaints. Land Force 
‘Area representatives’ were ‘sent away with instructions to use the 
same blunt instrument’ (the tool).*? The seminar was supposedly so 
successful that Col Jensen wanted to organize ‘a second National 
ARE Review Working Group.’*® 

But Reserves 2000 had another solution: dump ARE. As Camer- 
on and Hunter wrote about a week after the conference: 
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To continue to base the ARE review on the premise that no new positions 
will be assigned is ... indefensible. New positions will be forthcoming and 
their addition will negate the need for wholesale grouping, indeed make 
it irresponsible. ... Reserves 2000 therefore calls on you to stop the ARE 
process ...°* 


Internally, Selkirk said he would be ready to send out a Commu- 
niqué mobilizing members and supporters in the first week of April. 
‘If [by then] we have had no success’ in appealing to ‘CDS and MND 
[then] we should mount local protests, co-ordinated with Cabinet 
lobbying.’** They had ways of contacting ‘every Cabinet Minister’ 
directly or through John Reynolds, a Reserves 2000 supporter and 
the Conservative campaign co-chairman, former leader of the oppo- 
sition, and recently retired MP for West Vancouver-Sunshine Coast- 
Sea to Sky Country. ‘We may need to keep that sort of firepower in 
reserve,’ Selkirk wrote. They hoped that O’Connor would ‘stop the 
process immediately, before [unit] morale erodes further.’*° 

Caron’s reply, somewhat defensive, came on April 12. He assured 
Reserves 2000 that they had ‘misunderstood’ the staff’s work and 
that senior reservists were making ‘alarmist’ claims. ‘You persist in 
ignoring the difference between extant Government Policy and un- 
funded statements of intent.’*? Perhaps so, but the staff proposals 
and ‘the Tool’ were real enough. 

‘Symmetry’ was rippling out across the army. In the West there 
was a plan to group all artillery and service support units into one 
each per brigade.*® The ‘LFRR coordinator’ in Edmonton, LCol 
Lindsay Fraser, former CO of the South Alberta Light Horse but 
now a headquarters man, claimed (as usual) that the ‘decision has 
not yet been made.’® For the Area Commander, BGen Tim Grant, 
rumours of grouping could be downplayed as merely a ‘valuable ex- 
ercise.””’ But rumours had consequences. 

In Lethbridge, LCol McLean, former CO of the Loyal Edmon- 
ton Regiment, objected that he had been ‘promised’ — verbally, it 
seemed — when he had subsequently taken over as CO of 18 Air 
Defence Regiment (RCA), ‘that he would have a couple of years to 
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turn around’ the unit’s flagging numbers ‘before any decisions were 
made’ to downgrade it to ‘sub-unit status.’ But LCol Fraser refused 
McLean’s appeal, saying there was no ‘additional funding’ to sustain 
18 Air Defence as a regiment, rather than a battery.”! 

The ‘additional’ was a ‘red herring,’ as Selkirk pointed out, be- 
cause Areas in fact ‘receive a block of funding for the Militia’ and 
can disburse it according to their own priorities.” Whether to sus- 
tain 18 Air Defence Regiment was within the Area Commander’s 
purview. It was not a question of ‘additional’ funds. 

In view of such semantic games, Bob Millar warned Fraser, again, 
that ‘trust has been broken.’ No one had explained why 41 Brigade 
in Alberta must replicate exactly what 38 Brigade had done in Man- 
itoba and Saskatchewan. ‘I do not see the value’ of symmetry or 
grouping, Millar wrote, either in Alberta or B.C. But a retired regu- 
lar general with long experience at NDHQ said simply: ‘symmetry is 
common planning practice throughout armed forces everywhere in 
the world.’ (That officer took no account of the likely necessity of 
geographic dispersal to get a wider recruit market; a potential reserv- 
ist would not just pack up and move to another city for a part-time 
job.) And while Selkirk advised McLean to alert Lethbridge’s mayor, 
Bob Tarleck, and Conservative MP Rick Casson, to lobby the new 
defence minister, in the end, in 2011 the regiment was reduced, be- 
coming 20% Independent Field Battery. 

Senior officers persisted in saying that ARE was merely a discus- 
sion point. Paul Hughes, HCol of the Queen’s Own Rifles, alerted 
BGen Guy Thibault, the Central Area commander, that ARE was a 
‘counterproductive, ill-conceived, misguided, delusional notion,’ and 
that he could not ‘think of a quicker way to kill Militia unit morale, 
reduce effective strengths, and kill recruiting.’”* But Thibault replied, 
‘Lam not too worried about any rumblings, rumours or innuendo.’” 

Thibault downplayed it all as just a ‘methodology and a tool’ 
to ‘conduct the analysis which have yet to start in earnest’ and ‘let 
me assure you that there is no predetermined bias as to solutions.’ 
Thibault believed ‘in the need for a strong and viable reserve’ and ‘I 
would ask that you not prejudge the outcome ... because we have yet 
to fully understand the requirements and the resources we are likely 
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to get.’ No one knew the answers yet. ‘Once we get to that point we 
will be sure to have a solid plan that is going to result in a better and 
stronger reserve.’*° Nevertheless much staff time and energy were 
poured into projects like ‘the Tool.’ The only true measure was unit 
strength — and this required funds, regular support, and the removal 
of bottlenecks. 

A year earlier Selkirk thought the ‘regular-reserve dynamic’ might 
finally be changing. It hadn’t. What had been Fitch’s five-year record, 
in the end? In the 10-year retrospective by Granatstein and Belzile, 
MGen Ed Fitch was the hero of the story. When in November 2001 
he ‘at last seized control,’ they wrote, the ‘progress on reformation 
began to take hold’ and strength ‘began to rebound.’ But in fact, at 
no time did the militia come near the oft-declared goal of 18,500. 
Fitch’s advent was no turning point. 

In spite of this failure, Fitch’s experience suggested that regulars, 
though mighty hard of hearing, could learn. ‘I learned a lot,’ he later 
said, with Reserves 2000 ‘as my teachers. ... 


Regular force guys need to understand how the Reserve operates. But the 
Regular doesn’t want to understand. He’s driven by a different calculus. 
Because, as they see it, the Reserves consume resources that the Regulars 
would rather have for themselves. They would quite freely rip off the 
Reserve to meet the needs of the Regulars, and still ignore them because 
they don’t understand the role of the Reserves.?’ 


In the end, militia supporters were left wondering if the LFRR 
was a facade. As one retired senior officer put it jokingly, the threat 
of future amalgamations under ARE was ‘looked at ... in the same 
light as LFRR phase 1 thru 29.’ Instead of making the reserves more 
effective, it was ‘lots of talk but little action.’” 

In his defence, Fitch thought ‘LFRR office was able to generate 
some very good ideas which the Regulars and DND were not pre- 
pared to take on. We were ahead of our time.’ And one possible 
success was wider recognition of the value of the militia footprint. 
‘The Army Reserve has an absolutely vital role in the legitimacy of 
the entire Army that is itself unseen,’ Fitch said. 


The Regular Army tucks itself away on about 4 to 5 semi-urban bases. 
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They look inwards on themselves. However the Army Reserve is present 
in 100 places in Canada. ... If a random Canadian sees a soldier, chances 
are it’s a reservist. That means the Reserve is the link between the people 
of Canada and Canada’s Army. And without that link the Army does not 
have legitimacy in a small-I liberal democracy. 


The challenge, then, remained to strengthen units. An unnamed serv- 
ing militia officer who had taken part in Gollner’s REP study wrote 
in 2009, 


The biggest problem we had at that time was that most Regular army 
types did not understand the Militia ... [and particularly] the challenges 
of reserve force training and of dispersion (something that all the amal- 
gamations in the world will not solve). ... What is needed is not a mono 
bloc, fused organization that is widely dispersed, but a flexible, articu- 
lated organization in which the local unit is a coherent, meaningful ele- 
ment.” 


Asked in 2018 what his mandate had been, Fitch answered cagily 
that it was ‘to do whatever was necessary.’'°’ Measured in terms 
of benefit to citizen-soldiers, it hadn’t amounted to much. Perhaps 
those five years were a case of historian C. Northcote Parkinson’s 
first law of bureaucracy: ‘Work expands to fill the time available for 
its completion.’!”! 

Even with the best of intentions, Fitch ‘had the rank but did not 
have the authority,’ said one regular MGen.'” And how could he do 
more — given the lack of funds? Unpleasantly, a later senior reserve 
advisor at NDHQ, BGen Gary O’Brien, dismissed his predecessor’s 
tenure as a five-year ‘dick dance.’!® If nothing else, the remark re- 
vealed the bitterness of the internal politics surrounding LFRR. For 
their part, Reserves 2000 was more politic, presenting Fitch with a 
certificate of appreciation ‘for his leadership, commitment and un- 
failing support to Canada’s Army Reserve.’!™ 
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‘ARE Is Dead’ 


KANDAHAR - A CONSERVATIVE MINORITY GOVERNMENT - O’CONNOR 

AS MINISTER - LGEN ANDREW LESLIE IS CLS - ‘MINIMUM 200, OPTIMUM 

250° - THE ‘DEMOGRAPHIC’ RUSE - ARE LIVES ON - RESERVISTS IN 

AFGHANISTAN - Now ‘OPERATIONS PRIMACY’ - UNITS STRUGGLE WITH 

LEADERS DEPLOYED - A NEW MINISTER: HON. PETER MacKay - ENTER 
RESERVE 2000 QUEBEC 


Ke was a dangerous deployment. The Canadians faced 
suicide bombings, landmines, and improvised explosive devic- 
es. Capt Trevor Greene, a CIMIC officer from Vancouver’s Seaforth 
Highlanders serving with the Provincial Reconstruction Team,' was 
severely wounded in the head by an axe-wielding youth at a parley 
with tribal leaders that was ambushed.’ It was the first phase of the 
Battle of Panjwai, a bona fide counterinsurgency with the most in- 
tense skirmishes the Canadian army had fought in a half-century as 
they advanced 240 km beyond their Kandahar base.’ But they had 
not been provided with sufficient numbers to hold this new ground, 
let alone ‘to secure all of the province all of the time.’* And neither 
the politicians, nor sometimes even the brass, seemed to understand 
what the mission even was. 

The CDS and senior staff told the minister, Bill Graham, that it 
was merely a ‘more robust peace support role, which will likely en- 
tail even greater risks.’ It was dangerous when generals told poli- 
ticians what they thought they wanted to hear. Later Graham told 
Lang, ‘no one foresaw the summer offensive of 2006. ... We were 
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probably drinking too much of our own bathwater.’* But by the sum- 
mer Graham was no longer minister. Stephen Harper’s Conservatives 
had taken power in February with a minority government. Would it 
make any difference? 

The Tories had promised 10,000 more reservists, perhaps 7,500 
of these for the homeland Territorial Defence Battle Groups. But pol- 
iticians had promised more reservists before. And what was needed 
was well-informed action based on solid knowledge of the region 
and the recent past. 

In April 2006, retired BGen Jim Grant, chairman of the Council 
of Honorary Colonels and a Reserves 2000 ally, sent round a survey 
of units. In civilian life an industrial accountant, Grant hailed from 
New Glasgow, had originally joined the Pictou Highlanders in 1951, 
rose to command 1 Nova Scotia Highlanders and then Atlantic Area, 
and became HCol of his unit in 2004. In 2012 he would be named 
Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia.° 

Of the 123 units that Grant contacted, 87 army units replied, plus 
five signals units of the Communication Reserve. The key reported 
weakness in the system remained (predictably) the length of time tak- 
en up by CFRG’s recruiting process. The survey found no ‘new rev- 
elations but rather confirmed systemic ongoing problem areas.’ Any 
recruit successes occurred only ‘as a result of local arrangements’ 
and ‘considerable assets invested by Res units’ — and pointedly not 
from ‘system improvements.” 

The Auditor General confirmed in May 2006 that ‘the recruiting 
and attrition problems that remain are jeopardizing the success of 
the ... planned expansion.’ It seemed, however, that CFRG had no 
plan: 


Because the Department has not measured the impacts or tracked the 
progress of the retention strategy it developed in 2001, it cannot demon- 
strate that the strategy has helped to increase the trained effective strength 
or resolve shortages in key military occupations.® 


The auditors found no evidence that CFRG had tracked which 
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recruiting centres were successfully identifying suitable candidates. 
There was a ‘lack of clarity’ in ADM (HR-Mil)’s ‘authority and re- 
sponsibilities.”’ Trained regular strength was 87% compared to the 
historical average of 92%. CFRG had enrolled 20,000 regulars over 
four years but with 16,000 lost to attrition, plus other factors, ef- 
fective strength had risen only by 700. More than one-quarter of 
applicants withdrew or lost contact.!° 

Did this performance reflect a ‘wartime’ operation? Did it not 
represent, instead, a failure of leadership? Who were the leaders? 
NDH(?’s defenders cited a ‘failure of the Government to provide 
the resources necessary to do what everyone knew was necessary in 
order to fix the shortfalls in recruiting, screening, training, capacity, 
etc, 

In May 2006, as the deployment in Afghanistan was extended 
for two more years, LGen Andrew Leslie took over as army com- 
mander.” LGen Walt Natynczyk became VCDS.'° Some senior re- 
servists hoped that, as a former reserve gunner, ‘Andy should have 
a good understanding and a healthy respect for the Militia,’ wrote 
Eric Goodwin.'* But if so he found NDHQ’s customary slow-grind 
momentum hard to resist. 

Initial signs were not promising At first Leslie continued on the 
path of ARE, Army Reserve Establishments. His ‘Army Reserve Way 
Ahead’ on June 6 called for ‘units consisting of a grouping of two or 
more mission elements with a strength of a minimum of 200, opti- 
mum 250.’ Units could achieve this strength either by recruiting or 
by tactical or administrative grouping. 

Staff officers remained preoccupied with symmetry and statistics. 
And they had little time for Reserves 2000’s customary counter- 
argument that especially in a federation as large as Canada, 
geography was important too, plus youth employment, community 
pride, ceremonial capacity, and citizenship-building. With Fitch 
retiring in May 2006, Selkirk wrote to the new DG Land Staff, BGen 
Ian Poulter, who replied that LFRR was ‘transitioning ... into the 
matrix of the Land Staff.’! 

Armed with his survey of units, HCol Jim Grant urged that in 
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a big, diverse country, the army must allow for ‘regional differ- 
ences’ and ‘unique solutions.’ Contrary to the regular brain trust, 
‘Demographics is only one of the factors to be considered, and has 
not always provided growth in larger population centres.’!® But in- 
stead Area and Brigade staff, armed with the CLS’s directive, began 
brow-beating units. 

In Toronto, 32 Bde told LCol Andrew Paterson, the CO of the 
48" Highlanders, that ‘units that are under 150 per strength’ were 
‘of particular concern.”!” If the 48" did not like it, Paterson should 
present himself and his unit’s HCol, Bob Darling, and HLCol, Geor- 
die Beal, at the next ARE conference on July 25. 

Reserves 2000 steeled themselves. They advised Leslie that ARE 
was ‘based on incomplete and shallow thinking.’ It could ‘cripple’ 
the reserves. ‘Wholesale’ grouping ‘could do irreparable damage to 
many units. ... It is a potential disaster for the Army Reserves and 
should be abandoned as a concept or a ‘tool’ immediately.’ 

Selkirk distributed notes to Reserves 2000’s leaders on grouping, 
a ‘euphemism for amalgamation,’ in August 2006: 


Changing demographics is an easy excuse to downsize and get rid of 
units. While some communities are shrinking, the level of participation 
in the Militia compared to the population of Canada is so small that any 
unit in any location can grow to 200 to 250 personnel if encouraged to 
do so; ... The real reason some units are small is because the budgeting 
system over many years continuously restricted small units to small bud- 
gets. In the past two or three years, where small units have been given 
resources they have grown ...!8 


Branch directors and advisors, he added, ‘have been charged to 
recommend “what Reserve units should grow and what units should 
be capped at their present establishment.”’ It was the old Land staff 
method of asking the wrong guy: these branch directors at NDHQ 
knew next to nothing about reserve infantry, gunners, Svc Bns, and 
so on. Just because they had landed a post at headquarters on their 
way up, did not mean they had the required knowledge. 

The obvious and yet as usual unanticipated effect was to provoke 
Reserves 2000 to resist their ‘advice’ tooth and nail. Leslie may not 
have realized he was effectively telling units: ‘you must grow, but 
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you may not recruit.’ But he certainly did not want clumsy HQ staff 
setting off political brushfires. He ‘was busy fighting a war in Af- 
ghanistan,’ said one of them, Col J. Paul de B. Taillon, himself an 
advocate of greater regular support to reserves, ‘and had no inten- 
tion of fighting another one here [against well-organized honoraries] 
in Canada.’!” 

A few weeks later, Leslie seemed to climb down. Reserve advo- 
cates had persuaded him that ARE was fraught; Fitch’s team had 
‘developed a good staff analysis tool but not a replacement for com- 
mand judgement.’ LFRR had failed to consider ‘intangibles such as 
LFA [Land Force Area] specific requirements, historic imbalances,’ 
and ‘force generation requirements,’ meaning recruiting potential. 
And thus, ‘No units’ would be ‘struck from [the] Order of Battle.’ 
And more: ‘Significant Domestic Tasks’ would be assigned to the 
reserves.”° This bought Leslie some domestic peace. 


With that front temporarily quiet, Reserves 2000 scheduled a July 20 
call with the minister, Gordon O’Connor, to find out where the Tory 
party’s campaign promise of 10,000 new reserve positions stood 
and to check on a key related pledge. If, as promised, there were to 
be twelve “Territorial Defence Battalion Groups,’?! would these re- 
place existing units as new entities? Selkirk of course hoped that they 
would instead be ‘manned by existing Militia units tasked to provide 
formed sub-units.’ There was need in any case, he believed, for a 
‘total review of Militia establishments.’ And until then O’Connor 
should ‘have all discussion of unit reductions stopped.’*? As Selkirk 
wrote to the new minister, 


The major factor in the planning to date has been unit strength, with 
little consideration of community needs, geography and other critical 
facts. While, quite correctly, it has been decided that units should be 
200 to 250 strong (as advocated by Reserves 2000 for many years), 
instead of developing plans for all units to reach that goal and assuring 
proper regional representation, serious consideration is being given to 
joining smaller units together to create new units of 250 (a practice that 
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historically has proven unsuccessful). 


The reason some units are small is because they were inadequately fund- 
ed for many years by previous Liberal governments. The limited Militia 
growth of the last few years has shown that, given adequate resources, 
these units can grow. Unfortunately, due to enrolment inadequacies and 
training bottlenecks the growth is not fast, but working within, say, a five 
year plan, there is no reason almost every Militia unit of today could not 
reach the 200 to 250 level.”4 


Land Force documents in September proposed that each of the 
twelve Territorial Defence Battalions would have ‘two mission 
streams’ in which reservists would ‘have a role supporting each,’ 
making up ‘as much as 20%’ of the deployable task forces ‘based on 
standing operational taskings to Reserve units.’ Managed readiness 
would still enable the army to provide two 1,500-man task forces. 
Meanwhile ‘domestic operations ... will be the primary focus of the 
Reserves, who will be supported by Regular personnel to the degree 
required’ (emphasis added).”° 

The priority was now ‘transforming [the] Army Reserve into a 
more opferationally] focused structure for domfestic] ops.’° Ad- 
dressing a meeting of honorary officers, Leslie said he did ‘not see 
the 150 Reserve unit mobilisation model as being in line with con- 
temporary operational requirements.’ He did not say why domestic 
tasks were incompatible with a four-stage mobilization plan. Mobi- 
lization was becoming a bad word. But Reserves 2000 supporters 
were pleased that reserve units might be allowed to take the lead in 
‘homeland defence.’ 

Leslie knew that stakeholders’ ‘buy-in’ must be ‘carefully man- 
aged.’ Alluding to amalgamation rumours, he said he did ‘not favour 
a needlessly disruptive process.’ (As if anyone would.) He claimed 
multiple reserve units could contribute manpower to a mission el- 
ement of 120 to 140 within larger TDBG’s ‘formed from existing 
units.’*” 

By now such soothing words were justly regarded with suspicion. 
When it came to the familiar sticking points nothing helpful was 
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promised. Leslie said there would be no growth in the class-A ranks 
as it would be ‘inefficient and demoralising’ to add more class-A’s 
when support and training were lacking. Instead class-B reservists 
were a better investment and, in the long run, would foster class-A 
growth. 

Citing the Conservative Party’s election platform in his official 
directive, Leslie elaborated that six TDBG’s would be ‘tactically 
grouped’ in Victoria, Vancouver, Edmonton, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Halifax, each composed of 450 soldiers including 57 full-time.”* As 
O’Connor explained to Selkirk, these would consist of reservists ‘at 
varying levels of readiness,’ plus regulars, the actual structure subject 
to ‘ongoing staff work.’?? 

Some Area planners were conflating territorial groupings with 
ARE. Again reserve gunners were in the crosshairs. The Atlantic 
area staff proposed that 1* (Halifax-Dartmouth) Field Artillery Reg- 
iment, RCA, be grouped with 3" Field Artillery in Saint John, a 400 
km drive away. In typically high-handed fashion, it was decided ‘at a 
meeting of LFAA at which no gunners were present.’ 

In fact the two units fell under different brigades, 36 CBG and 37 
CBG, whose CO’s and honorary officers all opposed the idea. The 
honoraries did the talking. The match-up was ‘not viable,’*° wrote 
HLCol Neil McKelvey of the 3" Field Artillery to Selkirk, owing 
to ‘geography and demography.’ Moreover, ‘we should not get into 
the trap of proposing change just for the sake of doing it.’ In Hali- 
fax, his counterpart, HLCol Peter Fader, CD, opposed the merger.*! 
The two unit CO’s, LCol David Henley, in civilian life a lawyer, and 
LCol Kirk McGeachy, an engineer, were also opposed — as were the 
units’ respective honoraries, HCol John Alward, CD, QC, and HCol 
James Turnbull, OMM, CD, an 83-year-old Second World War vet- 
eran who had served in Italy and Holland and had a career as an 
insurance executive. With determined opposition, the Area planners 
relented, the proposal was averted, and the two regiments were not 
grouped. 

As time passed Leslie’s impact seemed like more of the same. In 
2007 the army commander stepped up his plans to ‘transform’ the 
militia ‘from [the level] of a casual work force to that of a Professional 
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Reserve Force namely — the Army’s Reserve,’ in his Commander’s 
Intent of January 19. And there again was that combination of 
negative language with the possessive usage, guaranteed to rub old- 
time militiamen the wrong way. ‘Casual work force’ was careless 
and insulting to active reservists who took their military avocation 
seriously, especially to those officers who at home over and above 
their civilian work day put in several unpaid hours for administration 
(telephone and email), professional study, and fitness, over and above 
routine training. 

The roles Leslie proposed for the reserves were (a) deploying at 
short notice in support of municipal and provincial authorities; (b) 
providing troops under managed readiness for international opera- 
tions including ‘formed sub-units’; and (c) providing troops for inter- 
national ‘emergency situations.’ The army staff, with Leslie’s bless- 
ing, presented these priorities as LFRR ‘phase three,’ or ART, ‘Army 
Reserve Transformation,’ based on ‘the transformational direction 
the Land Force have received.’* 

Again came the predictable backlash — this time all the way from 
B.C. ‘Transformation,’ was a word ‘easily said,’ wrote three ex- 
officers in a letter to the Council of Honorary Colonels.* It was in the 
‘realm of vision and ethos’ and ‘unproven ‘good ideas,’ wrote T.H.M. 
‘Jerry’ Silva, HCol of the Rocky Mountain Rangers, co-signing a 
letter with HCol D.M. Dean of the British Columbia Regiment and 
HCol J.K. Dangerfield of the British Columbia Dragoons, the latter 
both ex-regular generals. 

It seemed to these senior ex-regulars that the regular brass still 
didn’t grasp how dependent the army was on a robust militia, even 
though of the 2,500 Canadian troops in Afghanistan in the spring 
of 2007, between 400 and 500 were reservists, and 44 regular and 
reserve combined had been killed — a far cry from what Leslie had 
called ‘casual’ labour. 

And more were needed. CTV News quoted Col Kelly Woiden, 38 
CBG commander, who said ‘more than 160’ more reservists were 
needed ‘by next year.’** The regulars were, as usual, badly over- 
stretched. Leslie told the Senate standing committee ‘I need 3,000 
to 5,000 soldiers in the next three to five years and that’s above and 
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beyond our current figures.’*° Obviously he would be ‘relying heay- 
ily,’ as the Star put it, on the reserves for part of his growing needs. 
But official army reserve strength was still nowhere near 18,500. On 
paper there were 17,290 ‘reservists’ but of these 3,959 were already 
on full-time call-outs, still being paid with money appropriated from 
the class-A training budget. The army was getting the message out. 
Were the politicians listening? 

Reserves 2000 had its own communication problems, including 
that many serving reservists did not grasp the political and regular 
vagaries that controlled their fate. ‘Over the years the quiet lobbying 
... has gone unnoticed by some folks in the Reserve community,’ 
BGen Jim Hanson wrote Selkirk and others in December 2006.°’ 
Selkirk and Hunter had been sending Communiqué to unit officers 
since January but they relied on supportive honoraries to do the local 
leg-work and not everyone did. 

Some may have neglected or disdained the political aspect of their 
roles, or quietly supported any lobbying that would help the militia 
without being prepared to identify themselves with Reserves 2000 
publicly or even to the minister or NDHQ. But a good number of 
unit commanders and HCols wanted nothing to do with them, find- 
ing their approach ‘abrasive’ or ‘knee-jerk,’ or at least counterpro- 
ductive, and therefore neither contributed funds nor read Communi- 
qué, let alone sharing its views.** 

If the ground war at the unit level needed renewal, the high-level 
effort was going quite well. On February 15, 2007, Reserves 2000's 
leaders had a chance to sit down again with Minister O’Connor.°? 
Among the pressing matters was the delay in the Tories’ promise 
to add 10,000 reservists. No matter the increased funding; it was 
getting pilfered before it reached the armoury floor. As they reported 
afterwards in Communiqué: 


New funding for the increase of 10,000 part-time Reserves positions has 
not yet reached units. Expectations have been created in many communi- 
ties that units will grow and unless this is seen to be happening, or unless 
an explanation as to why it is not happening is provided, the failure to 
grow could be seen as a broken promise.*° 
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With no improvement in recruiting despite the increased need, Hunt- 
er and Selkirk again pitched the possibility of the army reserve taking 
over recruiting, as well as entry-level training, for the entire army: 


The centralized recruiting system simply cannot react in a timely manner. 
The process could be decentralized and Militia units could recruit, enrol 
and train all Army recruits to basic standards. Those wishing to transfer 
to full-time service could thus be screened while serving an apprentice- 
ship at a Militia unit. 


Always ready to try a new campaign, Selkirk on May 1, 2007 
sent Hunter his proposed strategy for Reserves 2000’s next lobbying 
effort: to persuade decision-makers in Ottawa of the ‘financial 
savings’ and benefits of a larger reserve. His read at the time was that 
the Conservatives and the NDP were receptive, the Liberals less so, 
though ex-MPs David Price and Joe Jordan remained supportive,*! as 
did John McKay,” the Liberal member for Scarborough-Guildwood. 

The meeting with O’Connor and the generals proved a success 
a few months later, when Selkirk and his peers got some very good 
news from LGen Leslie. Now a year into the job, Leslie addressed 
the Conference of Honorary Colonels on May 4 to 6 in Edmonton, 
which included a Saturday spent observing pre-deployment training 
at Wainwright.* The most striking moment that weekend, though, 
was hearing the army commander declare — at long last — that 
‘ARE is dead.’ The army was backing away from ‘wholesale tactical 
grouping’ of units and from ‘reducing the rank levels of Militia Com- 
manding Officers.’ 

This announcement was an immense relief to Reserves 2000. 
It put to rest two topics that, as Selkirk put it, had ‘consumed an 
enormous amount of staff time.’** As he later wrote to colleagues, 
the CLS obviously ‘needs every soldier [that] units can produce 
for augmentation,’ and ‘implied that this is no time to be tinkering 
with the current structure’ as that ‘could actually reduce soldier 
availability.’ 

As a former CO would tell the author in 2018, ARE had been ‘in- 
credibly damaging’ to the reserve.*° Its demise was long overdue and 
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it was to Leslie’s credit that he realized it relatively quickly. ‘It now 
appears the threat of wholesale amalgamations has been set aside,’ 
Selkirk wrote in an update to members, ‘and the need for units to 
maintain the rank of LCol for Commanding Officers is accepted.’*” 

Hunter and Cameron were grateful to Leslie for his ability to learn 
and adapt. They thanked O’Connor too, writing to the minister on 
May 16, 2007, ‘Almost all the concerns’ raised on February 15 were 
‘satisfactorily resolved.’ Only one remained: the over-long ten-year 
rollout for getting 10,000 more reservists. The army must commit 
to 750 per year. But the minister’s website was now suggesting 500. 
This setback, they told O’Connor, ‘stretches the process even further’ 
and was ‘sluggish ... 


Canada needs more reserve soldiers. You have been very successful as 
Minister in obtaining new funding to address defence capability short- 
falls that stem from years of Liberal neglect. Addressing most of these 
problems, such as strategic airlift, is very expensive. Addressing the Mi- 
litia problem is not expensive, yet it will have an effect in almost every 
riding in Canada. Surely, strengthening defence capabilities in Canadian 
communities where Canadians live and vote, should be the centrepiece of 
the Canada First Defence Strategy.** 


The reduction from 750 to 500 was an obvious breach of the 
Conservatives’ campaign pledge.*? Yet O’Connor’s staff in classic po- 
litical double-speak defended it as ‘fulfilling’ the promise.*° The ex- 
cuse provided by the CF hierarchy — that the reduction was ‘due to 
training restrictions’ (too many soldiers to train, too few trainers),°! 
— was ridiculous because, as Selkirk pointed out to Millar, it meant 
adding only ‘seven or eight soldiers per unit.’ 

In Edmonton Leslie shared with the assembled honoraries, includ- 
ing Reserves 2000 leaders, a private opinion about DND’s perfor- 
mance that Selkirk summarized in a note to colleagues: 


CLS [Leslie] was being very frank and not necessarily looking for R2000 
to launch into a political campaign based on what he said. He said 
the problem is really within DND in that he feels the Gov’t has been 
very good about new funding, but perhaps the Dep’t isn’t spending it 
all wisely. He pointed out there are still 15,000 uniformed and civilian 
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employees in NDHQ ... more in the new functional command HQs and 
we know there are plenty of contractors. ...°* 


O’Connor should insist on hitting the target in ‘three to five 
years,’ Selkirk wrote.*? Millar said he would try speaking directly to 
Leslie, his former Western Area colleague, to push harder.°* Hunter 
and Cameron wrote to Gary O’Brien that the lengthy timeframe for 
increasing the number of reservists was unacceptable if known ‘Mis- 
sions and Tasks’ were to be completed.°* Were the Tories ‘getting 
things done’ with regard to ‘Militia expansion?’** The answer was 
clearly no. 


If LGen Leslie was now showing promise, the same could not be 
said of the CDS, Gen Rick Hiller, from whom Reserves 2000 had 
expected much. His latest mantra, put forward in his April ‘Planning 
Directive,’ was ‘Operations Primacy.’ Every activity should support 
operations. A more professional raison d’étre ‘must drive all our pol- 
icies and processes.’*’ The army, as two soldier-scholars described 
the new tendency, must have ‘relevant and responsive’ reserves, bet- 
ter recruiting, training, and pay systems, and ‘timely activation of 
reservists to fulfill operational requirements.”** 

Behind the pumped-up rhetoric, it looked like the familiar NDHQ 
preoccupation with short-term utility and symptoms. Canada was 
‘at war.’ In the sweep of history, Afghanistan was a mere frontier 
clash, a ‘savage war of peace,’ one of ‘Queen Victoria’s Little Wars.’*? 
But for Canada’s weakened forces it felt like an overwhelming un- 
dertaking. It was a measure of how far they had fallen. 

And despite what experience might have taught him, Hillier un- 
derstood little of strategic reserve capacity. In a striking passage he 
addressed reservists directly. And insulted them, implying that they 
were delinquent, shirking their responsibility to deploy: 
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I expect all reservists to volunteer for, and serve on, operational deploy- 
ments, either domestic or international, during their careers. This re- 
quires they be fit, employable and ready for deployment.” 


To be fair, he made similar comments about regular force person- 
nel who were neither fit nor ready to deploy.®! But what he seemed 
to expect, as one unnamed reserve officer put it, was that ‘every re- 
servist will do at least one tour in Afghanistan or somewhere ... oth- 
erwise, why is he paying them?’ 

This attitude embodied a double standard. Hundreds of rank and 
file reservists (officers and men) had voluntarily taken leave from a 
civilian job or studies to deploy to Afghanistan; but a good number 
of professional regular officers, such as those at headquarters, never 
deployed at all between 2001 and 2014. Indeed some of these offi- 
cers still managed to be promoted to general rank by 2019.° So why 
pick on part-time reservists? 

Job protection for reservists deploying abroad (or training on 
long courses) and employer compensation had been a recurring 
controversy. The Dickson Commission’s call for federal legislation 
in 1995 was one of only two provisions rejected.“ The Public Safety 
Act of 2002 applied only to domestic emergencies. In 2006-07, Sen. 
Hugh Segal worked with John Selkirk to adopt a bill to ensure that a 
reservist’s civilian job was safe during overseas deployments. That 
became the model for legislation in most provinces. In Ontario in 
2007, Selkirk helped Cambridge MPP Gerry Martiniuk with a bill 
that passed in record time.®* In 2008 the Stephen Harper government 
combined Segal’s measure with a 2007 private member’s bill from 
Dawn Black, the NDP MP for New Westminster-Coquitlam, adding 
protection for students forced to repay their loans early upon 
deploying or to pay again to re-enrol when they returned. By 2017, 
all 10 provinces and Yukon had implemented some form of job 
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protection and employer compensation.°’ 

In his 2007 directive challenging reservists to deploy, Hillier 
vowed to ‘more closely integrate’ regular and reserve training and 
policies to ease members’ voluntary transition between the two. 
There should be, he wrote, 


commonality of training and personnel policies that will allow both Reg- 
ulars and Reserves to adopt full and part time service.® ... A collective 
training continuum more closely aligned with the Regular Force will en- 
sure a larger pool of officers and NCMs are prepared to meet the CF’s 
leadership requirements [since] a robust Reserve leadership is vital to the 
maintenance of a sustainable volunteer organization.’® 


Robust leadership was what Reserves 2000 had been calling for 
all along, and what the CF had consistently failed to nurture. Receiv- 
ing this direction from the CDS was BGen Gary O’Brien, the new 
Director General Land Reserve since March 7,” replacing Tabbernor 
who deployed with ISAF to train Afghan National Army recruits. 

O’Brien had joined in 1973 as a private in 1 Montreal Militia Ser- 
vice Battalion, and later served in 3? Bn Royal Highland Regiment 
(the Black Watch), the Calgary Highlanders, and 4 RCR, moving up 
into headquarters as deputy commander of Central Area in 2005. He 
deployed for nine months to Afghanistan as deputy commander of 
political-military integration, claiming to be the first reserve general 
to deploy in a combat theatre since the Second World War.”! Re- 
turning as Land Reserve director-general, and later chief of staff, he 
resumed his civilian career with General Dynamics. 

With Hillier’s new vision, O’Brien’s job was to get units to ‘adopt 
[a] culture of deployment,’ in which ‘all Reservists will volunteer for 
and serve on operational deployments during their careers.’ But 
how could this wish be reconciled with all of the obstacles that the 
system put in front of reservists, such as training and promotion 
courses that suited regular force schedules? These did not, as Hillier’s 
message said they should, ‘respect the time available to reservists to 
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balance the demands of job, family, and CF commitments.’ 

The August 2007 Land Force Strategy carried on with the ‘Re- 
serve Vision’ to create ‘an effective, relevant and responsive Reserve 
integral to the capability of the Canadian Forces — ready to serve 
when and where needed.’ As Reserves 2000 had tried since 1995 to 
prevent, the reserve role was first to ‘augment’; secondly to ‘expand 
the CF in response to natural and manmade emergencies and crises’; 
and thirdly ‘to form the permanent connection’ to civil society where 
no ‘major’ army base existed — virtually everywhere except Gage- 
town, Valcartier, Petawawa, and Edmonton. The goal was now ‘op- 
timizing and modernizing the Army Reserves along capability lines 
in order to meet Army requirements for Expeditionary and Domestic 
Operations.’ (The term ‘Militia’ was absent — as would increasingly 
be the case.)” 

CF recruitment figures for 2006-07, released in July 2007, were 
quite impressive. Across the Forces (army, navy, air force, purple 
trades such as medical and dental, known as Health Services Group; 
and others, like chaplains) there were 6,536 regulars signed up and 
6,326 reservists, for a net increase of 1,000 regular and 1,300 re- 
serve. Applications had ‘swelled,’ the Star reported. 

Hillier claimed ‘106 per cent success,’ with 30% of applicants 
fully enrolled within five days.” This claim was not credible because 
medical approvals alone never moved that quickly.”° But it suggested 
that recruitment could have been improved during the previous 10 
years, had the CF leadership applied adequate resources and talent, 
as they did in 2006 and 2016. 

In September 2007, there were 7,700 reservists on full-time duty 
across all elements. In a regular force of 62,000, the reserve was 
contributing 12% of full-time capability. Yet the reserve budget was 
5% of the total defence budget. As Communiqué pointed out, it 
was ‘not a bad deal for the Canadian taxpayer.’ There were 1,170 
reservists on class-C contracts (paid out of the regular budget), many 
of them preparing to go, already deployed to Afghanistan, or in the 
post-deployment phase.” 

Deployed soldiers were, as was often said, doing what they trained 
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to do. And doing it well; given the chance, most reservists were the 
equal of most full-time soldiers. And the media loved those stories. 
Cpl Gord May of the Fort Garry Horse in Winnipeg appeared in a 
Globe and Mail feature by Christie Blatchford, sweeping a desert 
highway for roadside IED’s outside Kandahar City.” Cpl Joaquim 
‘Jake’ David, 29, born in the Philippines, who in civilian life man- 
aged assembly lines for Magna International in Toronto, was one of 
11 infantrymen deployed from the 48" Highlanders.*° 

Maj Lawrence Hatfield, one of 25 deployed at that moment from 
the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, took one rank lower so that, 
as a Captain with ISAF, he could train Afghan National Army recruits. 
By the following autumn, there were 15 members of the Brockville 
Rifles, drawn from a town of 25,000 and surrounding farms and 
villages, on the current rotation.*! Cpl Josh Hopper of neighbouring 
Lyndhurst had signed up via the CF’s neglected high school co-op 
program. Legion magazine in 2006 featured Warrant Officer Dean 
Henley of the Grey and Simcoe Foresters in Barrie, and Sgt Chris Au- 
gustine of the Princess of Wales’ Own Regiment in Kingston. Based 
in Bazaar-e-Panjwai, a few kilometres from Pashmul ‘on the front 
lines of that battle,’ Henley commanded a CIMIC detachment with 
Augustine as his 2IC.** At Spin Boldak, a PRT det was commanded 
by Capt Geoff Marshall, a reservist from 1* Bn (Carleton and York) 
Royal New Brunswick Regiment.*? 

In all an extraordinary 40% of trained reserve officers were on 
full-time duty, together with 27% of trained non-commissioned 
members (NCMs). Half of reserve army Majors were on call-outs 
either in headquarters or abroad; 48% of Captains, 26% of Lieu- 
tenants, 49% of WOs, 44% of Sgts, and 41% of Master Corporals 
(MCpl). Total reservists on call-outs had risen since 2005 from 3,000 
to 4,000.*4 

There were at least 300 reservists in Afghanistan, and 550 were 
requested for the next deployment.* And they took their share of 
casualties in the ‘war against insurgents.’ MCpl Colin Bason of 
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Burnaby, 28, a seven-year reservist from the Royal Westminster 
Regiment, had served in Bosnia, and took a rank reduction to deploy 
to Afghanistan with 3 PPCLI. On July 4, 2007 he was among six 
Canadians killed when their RG-31 Nyala triggered a roadside bomb 
in Panjwai.*° Selkirk sent condolences to the unit’s honorary officers, 
HCol L.K. Deane and HLCol Karen Baker-MacGrotty. He might be 
a reservist but ‘soldiering was his life,’ Deane wrote to Selkirk.*’ 

Cpl Nathan Hornburg, a 24 year-old from the King’s Own Calgary 
Regiment, was killed on September 24 by Taliban mortar fire while 
repairing a Leopard tank tread. Cpl Michael Starker, a 36-year-old 
medic from 15 Field Ambulance (Calgary detachment), a paramedic 
in his civilian career and a former paratrooper with the Airborne, 
died of wounds sustained during a May 6, 2008 Taliban ambush on 
Pashmul.** 

When Task Force 3-08 was ‘fully in place in Afghanistan,’ about 
a year later, Blatchford wrote, ‘few Canadians realized’ that 537 of 
its 2,500 strength were reservists.*? By October 2008, eight reservists 
had been killed in battle and by mortar fire, roadside bombs, suicide 
attacks, and accidents. 

The extraordinary number of call-outs meant that units at home 
were severely depleted. Given the gaps in their ranks, especially ab- 
sent junior leaders, it was astonishing that local units could continue 
to function. By this point of a total militia strength of 17,290, only 
13,067 were trained, 2,580 were on full-time class-B or class-C. This 
left at the unit level only 10,493 trained soldiers, including 1,379 
on full-time duty. If all units were an average of 120 in size before 
call-outs, there might be fewer than 87 trained soldiers at a typical 
parade night. Call-outs were now ‘at levels where many units are 
hurting,’ with ‘the middle leadership levels ... hardest pressed.’ 

It was surely unknown to most regulars that in spite of the neglect 
and mismanagement of the past decade, many small units produced 
such keen soldiers that they could each send 20 or more to Afghanistan. 
Selkirk called it ‘not only commendable but astounding!’?? Where 
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was the evidence, HCol Jerry Silva wrote from B.C., that smaller 
units ‘of lesser strength are not making a comparable contribution?’”! 


As usual there was churn at the top. Peter MacKay became the new 
Minister of National Defence on August 14, replacing O’Connor. 
A lawyer, the son of a Mulroney-era minister, the MP for Pictou- 
Antigonish-Guysborough since 1997 had led the rump Progressive 
Conservative party into a merger under Stephen Harper. In contrast 
to his predecessor, but like most defence ministers, he had no military 
experience or knowledge. MacKay’s approach was hands off. His 
office believed that ‘the uniforms determine the requirements and 
we try to fulfill them.’”? While this approach was appropriate with 
regard to operations, it did not work on the reserves file. 

Nor did MacKay take much interest in it. For the first time since 
1995, Reserves 2000 was unable to get a single sit-down meeting 
with the minister. But they were not quite frozen out. During five 
long years from August 14, 2007 to July 15, 2013, John Selkirk 
maintained contact with two political staff in MacKay’s office. One 
was Joe Varner, who served six years in the West Nova Scotia Reg- 
iment, rising to Lieutenant.?* He had a master’s from Acadia Uni- 
versity, and had previously worked for Joe Clark and the late Sena- 
tor Michael Forrestall. Varner became the main policy driver in the 
office.** Also on staff was Brian Macdonald,” not to be confused 
with the older Reserves 2000 stalwart of the early years, Col Brian 
MacDonald. The younger Macdonald had studied at King’s College 
(Halifax), RMC, and the Australian Defence Force Academy, joined 
3 RCR, and completed two tours in Bosnia. He had then earned a 
master’s in politics from the London School of Economics while also 
training as a reservist in the London Regiment before returning to 
the RCR, and afterwards served two years in Afghanistan from 2005 
to 2007 with 21 SAS, one of Britain’s two Special Air Service reserve 
regiments. 

From their point of view, the going was good. Reservists were 
performing ‘just as the army needed them to,’ as Macdonald 
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explained in 2018. ‘The reserves were never under threat during our 
tenure. They only got stronger, and life only got better for class-A 
reservists, operationally, culturally; across every metric there was 
improvement.’”° 

What Reserves 2000 hoped was that precisely because of the 
high levels of deployment, equipment replacements, and respect gar- 
nered by operational reservists — with all of this momentum in the 
reserve’s favour — the government would therefore capitalize and 
channel some of that energy towards rebuilding a larger reserve with 
greater control over its own budget, recruiting and training. 

But that was never in the cards. The regular brass showed no 
more interest than they ever had in resurrecting a more independent 
reserve army — a concept that was ‘universally perceived as irratio- 
nal’ outside Reserves 2000 circles.”” And there was no appetite for it 
at the political level. As Macdonald described it: 


We did not envision a wholesale change in how things were done be- 
cause things were working well. There was no appetite to white-board 
the army because everything was getting stronger. So there was no need 
to reopen discussion on the Reserve. Not only were we not losing cap 
badges, we were actually adding units, equipment, training, and even 
strengthening traditions. 


In this context Reserves 2000’s push for a separate chain of com- 
mand seemed out of whack. ‘Come to think of it,’ Macdonald later 
recalled, ‘the whole discussion got a little strange.’ (To ‘white-board’ 
means to go back to square one; to brainstorm with dry-erase mark- 
ers on a white-board.) 

That only confirmed that the Tories’ understanding, like the Lib- 
erals’ before them, remained on a surface level. For his part, O’Brien, 
the senior Land Reserve officer at headquarters, undertook a study of 
optimal militia strength.’ In a related briefing, one subject heading, 
‘What is the Army going to look like and what will the Army Reserve 
look like within that Army,’ showed that there was white-boarding 
going on.” 

Selkirk welcomed O’Brien’s study as ‘a real breakthrough and 
something we have advocated for years.’ The outcome would surely 
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be to recommend a higher figure than the 750 growth allotted in the 
spending estimates, a paltry 6.8 new positions per unit. As Hunter 
and Cameron wrote to O’Brien, ‘Reserves 2000 has done much work 
on this issue over the years and would welcome the opportunity to 
participate in deliberations.’'!°? O’Brien was less keen on Reserves 
2000’s involvement. 

Other honorary leaders called for a detailed study of success and 
failure in past reserve policies. Three B.C. honoraries looked for lead- 
ership from the Council of Honorary Colonels, without ‘denigrating’ 
Reserves 2000 but seeking to work ‘in a complementary fashion’ 
on a ‘united front.’!*! Yet in spite of progress in some areas, Land 
staff tinkering continued. In late 2007, George Javornik, HCol of the 
Royal Montreal Regiment, learned that Land Force planners were 
‘re-visiting’ the question of how many armouries could be closed in 
the Quebec sector to save money. There were ‘too many armouries 
downtown,’ they were saying, and 34 CBG, some claimed, wanted 
to ‘go suburban.”!” 

Closing armouries? ‘Given past experience,’ Selkirk wrote, ‘it 
seems odd that this old chestnut has turned up again.’ As with many 
previous PR bungles, it backfired. Indeed ‘coupled with a general 
lack of confidence in national policies,’ it prompted Quebec militia 
supporters to push for the creation of an extended and allied Quebec 
branch. This partner organization, Selkirk explained in Communi- 
qué, ‘will be able to serve Francophone members better and be more 
effective in the unique political and social milieu of Quebec.’ 

A meeting organized by Quebec honoraries for November 1, 2008 
attracted 46 retired senior officers to the home, near Trois-Riviéres, 
of HCol Roger Landry, CM,'* who suggested the name ‘Réserve 
2000 Quebec.’!% MGen Frédéric Mariage, who lived in Beacons- 
field, west of Montreal, lent his support to the new group and be- 
came its first chairman. A clear, allied francophone voice would help 
keep reserve issues on the political agenda. 

Holding reserve problems as near as possible to the front burner 
was never easy. A continuing concern for Reserves 2000 was that Af- 
ghanistan was becoming the entire short-term focus of the CF. This 
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blinded the high command to long-term thinking. As Selkirk wrote 
in Communique, 


There is a danger the expeditionary component will be heavily biased 
toward the Afghanistan mission. That could lead to false conclusions, 
as the next overseas mission could be quite different. ... Looking at Af- 
ghanistan alone will call for a different mixture of units, by branch, than 
presently exists. In the end it should be the strategic needs of the country 
that dictate the final mixture, not simply a task Parliament has decided 
will end in 2011.1 


He hoped that militia-based territorial defence groups would provide 
‘training vehicles for war fighting’ and direct some share of attention 
onto post-war domestic defence. Moreover, he hoped that ‘the end 
result will be permanently brigaded composite units’ much like those 
that were ‘historically put together for summer concentrations.’ 
But the Canada First Defence Strategy, which MacKay released in 
May 2008, mostly repeated what had already been announced. 

The ‘territorial defence battalions,’ a key part of the Tories’ 2006 
platform,'°’ were abandoned as permanent units and kept only in 
skeletal form.'°’ The new goal was 70,000 regulars over ten years, 
and 30,000 reserves (including 27,000 for the army in 2011-12 and 
28,000 in 2014-15). This target too was underwhelming as it had all 
been promised many times previously.'!° And as usual there was no 
plan to bring it about and no funding to support it. 

It was clear that the Conservatives did not perceive the wider, 
super-military latent value of a robust reserve system: as a framework 
for social cohesion and social mobility; as a bridge across the civil- 
military divide; as a pillar of national and local identity; as a source 
of employment and leadership training for students and particularly 
young men. That value was trivialized by subordinating the reserves 
as a pool of generic augmentees. Nor were the Tories at all aware of 
the history of the militia file. Showing little interest in learning, they 
were doomed to repeat much of it. 
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eter MacKay’s hands-off approach left Reserves 2000 dangling. 

It also left Land Force planners free to pursue more ARE- 
inspired restructuring. From Western Area early in 2008 came 
reports that more ‘tactical grouping’ was in the works. First up 
for a shotgun-wedding would be the Royal Regina Rifles and the 
North Saskatchewan Regiment. Their regimental councils despaired 
because they ‘could see no alternative due to a dearth of qualified 
Commanding Officers.”! The location was ironic, coming from the 
heart of the Tories’ longstanding Western political bastion, where 
units might expect to be protected by their political connections. 

Reserves 2000’s leaders were prepared to accept the Saskatche- 
wan grouping ‘on the proviso that the arrangement was temporary 
and that both units would return to full status when a CO for each 
was available,’ as Bob Millar wrote in a draft letter to BGen Kelly 
Woiden, deputy commander of Western area.” The assumption was 
that the army would not move without Reserves 2000’s buy-in. It 
was not clear, however, that senior ex-reservists could still count on 
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wielding their old veto power. 

That spring came another grouping plan in the West — this time 
for the Royal Winnipeg Rifles and Queen’s Own Cameron Highland- 
ers. The idea of combining them under a single CO and a single RSM 
by April 1, 2008 originated with the 38 Brigade commander in Win- 
nipeg, Col Robert Poirier.» Most regimental council members were 
opposed to the merger. But when the Rifles’ HCol, Raymond L. Mc- 
Feetors, an insurance executive, took the unusual step of throwing 
his support behind Poirier, the council and fellow honoraries were 
unable to mount a unified opposition. 

McFeetors supported the merger ‘given the [small] size of those 
units.’ He took it upon himself to write LGen Leslie expressly to dis- 
sent from Reserves 2000 and to endorse Poirier’s plan. ‘I personally 
have observed the difficulty in conducting even small section exercis- 
es due to lack of sufficient soldiers,’ he wrote. And because the units 
had already been training together for at least five years, he found it 
plausible that the perennial regular desire to combine smaller units 
really would produce a big one.* 

McFeetors was not alone. Another who believed that ‘demo- 
graphic change’ required fewer rural units, or in this case fewer small 
units in cities, was B.C. honorary Barney Finestone. He renewed his 
Reserves 2000 membership in 2008, but remarked to Selkirk: 


I feel Reserves 2000 is on the wrong track on ... unit downsizing. ... We 
cannot ignore the reality of the major change to the location of Canada’s 
population in the past century. ... Blind opposition, in my opinion, is not 
the answer.° 


Selkirk said blind opposition was sometimes the best response to 
‘blind’ Land Force policies.° As he wrote to Wyn Van der Schee in 
Kingston, ‘the issue of unit downsizing, call it amalgamation or call 
it tactical grouping, never goes away.” 

Still, as Selkirk pointed out in strategy notes shared with his 
peers, there were other solutions. In 33 CBG (the reserve brigade in 
Eastern and Northern Ontario), units had reduced costs by sharing 
a common training plan, but kept their COs, RSMs, and distinctive 
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identities. Why could a formalized ‘common training office’* not also 
be considered in Winnipeg? What about allowing local recruiting 
and advertising by the unit? 

Peter Hunter tried to convince McFeetors that reducing the com- 
mand of both units to a Major would not save the units’ future. 
Precedent showed that without an LCol and RSM, ‘the weaker unit’ 
would always ‘wither and die.’ It would be better to support and 
strengthen each unit. Aiming higher, Peter Cameron urged LGen 
Leslie, the army commander, to consider that the fundamental is- 
sue remained ‘a shortage of reserve soldiers resulting from a lack of 
funding for recruiting and Class A pay.’? 

Cutting back was no way to maintain the army’s public footprint. 
The CF had further reduced its visibility in 2004 by withdrawing 2 
PPCLI from the historic regular Kapyong Barracks at CFB Winni- 
peg, ‘a move in the wrong direction’ that left Winnipeg with ‘limit- 
ed regular presence,’ Hunter reminded McFeetors. In a city of that 
size, with the University of Manitoba, University of Winnipeg, |’Uni- 
versité de Saint-Boniface, Red River College, Manitoba Institute of 
Trades and Technology, Assiniboine Community College, and so on, 
some of them with multiple campuses in Winnipeg alone, the CF 
should sustain, and should certainly be able to sustain, at least two 
distinctive infantry regiments. !° 

The B.C. Council of Honorary Officers weighed in against com- 
bining units. They cited the reverse experience of 5 Battery, RCA in 
Victoria. The unit had struggled and had often over the years been at- 
tached to 15 Field Regiment in Vancouver for training —three hours 
away by road and ferry across the Strait of Georgia. But after 1991, 
when 5 Bty was ‘raised to Regiment status’ as 5" (British Columbia) 
Field Artillery Regiment, RCA, it had ‘flourished and grown.”!' (Its 
effective strength in 2017 was 96.) 

So far the controversy had remained mostly an in-house army dis- 
cussion. ‘We have held off going political,’ Selkirk wrote in internal 
Reserves 2000 notes, ‘because [LGen] Leslie asked us to in March.’ 
But events quickly spiralled. 

Winnipeg’s St. Andrew’s Society began weighing in on behalf of 
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the Cameron Highlanders," copying all of its Winnipeg members, 
its 28 living former presidents, MP Bill Blaikie, Gen Hillier, Leslie, 
BGen Skidmore (the Area commander, and a participant in reserve 
restructuring since he was the EA to BGen Stephenson in 1996), 
and the unit’s honoraries and advisory board. “These people have 
taken the issue public for us,’ wrote an elated Peter Hunter. Yes, 
wrote Selkirk, the ‘political response’ had ‘already’ begun. But things 
‘could get ugly.’ As he now wrote to O’Brien, 


No unit should be reduced to minor status, as will be the case in Winni- 
peg if the current plan is allowed to go forward, unless all avenues for 
growth have been fully explored and resourced over a finite period of 
time. We are convinced this has not been done in Winnipeg.'* 


O’Brien denied having any such plans, insisting that ‘there is no 
indication anywhere that we are deleting a CO and RSM. Rather, 
the positions were to be ‘zero manned. ... There is simply not enough 
qualified individuals available to fill both,’ due to ‘lack of depth’ and 
‘no Reg Force CO backfills available either.’ Reserves 2000’s sources 
told them the opposite — that each unit had a qualified Major avail- 
able and could put up at least one rotation of CO’s — though one 
of these Majors quit after hearing rumours of the unit’s reduction. 
O’Brien repeated that there was ‘no intent or plan to reduce a Unit to 
minor status in Wpg. ... Not sure where you are getting this.’'” 

On April 25 both units’ HLCols appealed to Leslie.'® They re- 
minded him that Winnipeg previously had four regiments despite 
a smaller population base, including the Winnipeg Light Infantry, 
amalgamated with the Royal Winnipeg Rifles in 1955, and the Win- 
nipeg Grenadiers, removed from the ORBAT (order of battle) in 
1965. 


Post-war economies and [the] peace divided was part of it, but plain 
bad management was a reason, too. ... It was [done] on the assumption 
that the best members of the two regiments taken out of the Order of 
Battle would migrate to the other two. It was a disastrously wrong 
assumption. While a few drifted to remaining units, most left pissed off 
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and disillusioned. We don’t want that error again.'” 


On April 29, the brigade commander, Col Poirier, went ahead, 
grouping the two units under a single CO and RSM by ‘zero- 
-manning’ the other unit’s leadership. When the Winnipeg plan was 
reported in the National Post on May 2 it was too late. Winnipeg 
Transcona MP Blaikie’s comment was: ‘I don’t think it’s necessary if 
proper recruiting takes place.’”° 

It seemed doubly regrettable given that, in another part of the 
country, the army was actually adding a unit to the reserve ORBAT. 
Indeed, the Maritimer Peter MacKay had, it was said, personally in- 
sisted that the venerable Halifax Rifles be restored, as an armoured 
reconnaissance unit, effective July 2009. It was the fruit of many 
years of lobbying by local backers, supported by Reserves 2000. But 
according to a senior Conservative source, ‘Winnipeg was a tradeoff 
to get the Halifax Rifles back.’*! The Rifles and Camerons would 
continue to exist in name only, perhaps ‘in time’ to be restored as ‘in- 
dividual entities.’ In the meantime, they would parade as the ‘Winni- 
peg Infantry Tactical Group (WpgInfTG).’” 

Did the arrangement work out as expected? In December the 
WpeglInfTG numbered 200 and this was ‘expected to grow to 300,’ 
according to DND public affairs,*?> under the headline: ‘Winnipeg 
Infantry Tactical Group set to grow.’ It was little more than spin. As 
Reserves 2000 continually insisted, what was needed was not ad- 
ministrative creativity but support for the units. By 2018, indeed, the 
Camerons’ effective strength was 69 and the Rifles’ 113, for a total 
of 182; meanwhile the political tradeoff Halifax Rifles paraded 63.” 
If unit membership was going to grow, it would not be a function 
of grouping, but of proper support from the army to existing units. 

The Winnipeg battle turned out to be Peter Hunter’s last. He was 
in fine fettle and had got along without a noticeable limp for many 
years following a waterski accident in middle-age. But in the summer, 
he went in for hip replacement surgery. And while the operation was 
apparently successful and friends who visited the hospital found him 
to be recovering well,”* on July 2 he died suddenly, at age 78. It was 
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a great blow to the family and the Horse Guards community, and 
not least to Reserves 2000. 


In eulogizing Peter, the current Colonel Commandant of the Armoured 
Corps [MGen Clive Addy] noted that if were not for the past efforts of 
Reserves 2000, the Canadian Army would have difficulty in fielding suffi- 
cient forces for Afghanistan today. That one achievement, in a lifetime of 
significant achievements, was the one of which Peter was most proud.*° 


Hunter had been one of only two reservists to serve as Colonel 
Commandant (the most senior honorary officer in a Corps). The oth- 
er, from 1988 to 1990, was MGen W.A. Howard of the King’s Own 
Calgary Regiment, a Reserves 2000 supporter from its inception,” 
and an influential corporate lawyer in Calgary.”® 

‘With Peter Hunter’s death we’ve all lost a champion,’ wrote Den- 
nis Dwyer, HLCol of the Royal Montreal Regiment from 1999 to 
2004, to Selkirk. ‘It is comforting to know that you and Peter [Cam- 
eron] are still fighting on. And fight we must,’ Dwyer said, because 
‘in spite of all the promises and fine words, the reserves always seem 
to be in danger.’” 

While Hunter’s family and Reserves 2000 mourned, the army’s 
momentum to group units went forward. 

One recurring target for restructuring was the reserve service bat- 
talions. A new Svc Bn plan grew out of the headquarters yen for 
symmetry: there were 10 reserve brigades, so there should be ten CSS 
(Combat Service Support) battalions. 

Reserves 2000 predicted that cutting three or four reserve CSS 
unit headquarters, with no more than 10 or 12 part-time positions, 
would not make CSS more efficient but would backfire, causing more 
attrition from the units, as members would have to travel too far to 
take part in weekly training and would drift away. 

Vancouver and Victoria were among the victims of CSS grouping. 
‘It appears the Defence Staff Planners,’ wrote Col Larry Watkins, 
secretary of the B.C. honoraries and former HCol of 12 (Vancouver) 
Service Battalion, were working from a ‘rigid’ and ‘cookie cutter’ 
brigade line chart. Apart from ‘symmetry’ there did not seem to be 
‘any other advantages,’ Watkins wrote.°” 
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It would be fair to say the COS Reserves [O’Brien] ‘dismissed the con- 
cerns with (paraphrase) ‘It’s a done deal that was agreed to by CSS peo- 
ple ... and everyone is on board.’ [But] obviously it did not sit well in all 
quarters.*! 


These cities were 110 km apart by car, including the three-hour ferry 
trip. It was not practical for a CSS soldier in one city to belong to a 
unit in the other. He or she would have to join another local unit — 
or more likely, quit the Forces. 

In Kelowna, J.K. Dangerfield of the British Columbia Dragoons, 
an ex-regular who had retired as a MGen, was leery of ‘attacking’ 
the Land Force decision ‘with our letters to the politicians’ — an- 
other example of honorary dissent from Reserves 2000’s methods. 
On the other hand Jerry Silva of the Rocky Mountain Rangers, a 
life-long reservist, supported a ‘blitz campaign aimed at politicians’ 
to better inform the decision-makers, and worked with Selkirk to 
make it happen.°? 

Selkirk resolved to approach Peter MacKay after the 2008 elec- 
tion. Meantime Bob Baxter, HCol of 33 (Halifax) Svc Bn, who had 
commanded a regular service battalion, and Jim Hanson, HCol of 
11 (Victoria) Svc Bn, would talk to the Army G4, Col Chris Thur- 
rott, and Army COS, BGen Ian Poulter, ‘bright young officers’ whom 
they knew.** Baxter wrote: ‘It seems that ‘we’ are being subjected to 
bullying and not logic or an appreciation considered by experienced 
CSS officers.’ What was needed was not streamlining but recruit- 
ing, a predictable training budget, and ‘achievable training,’ Baxter 
wrote.*° 

LGen Leslie insisted that groupings would not undermine the re- 
serve presence across Canada at a summer 2008 planning session. 
‘His intention to maintain a Militia presence in all communities 
where it now exists’ was ‘welcome,’ if it was indeed sincere, Camer- 
on wrote to BGen O’Brien, the DG Land Reserve, “as is his statement 
that the number of LCols is no longer an issue.’*° 

Still, the Land staff ploughed ahead, calling a conference call of 
service battalion COs (‘no subordinates’) to discuss the topic, ‘What 
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is your problem with CSS Optimization?’ The belligerent phrase, 
‘What is your problem,” could imply that the staff already knew 
best how to optimize Combat Service Support. But it might have 
been a genuine invitation to lay out concerns. The big problem, as 
always, was that ‘reduced reserve units’ with too few officers would 
‘disappear’ when ‘the head was cut-off.’** 

On behalf of B.C. honoraries Larry Watkins, who lived in Rich- 
mond, wrote to Linda Reid, his MLA and the province’s Minister of 
State for Child Care, asking her to write to Peter MacKay. Watkins 
said he believed that CSS could be improved, but not by amalgam- 
ating units. It made no sense to ‘cut back’ units when LGen Leslie 
was about to task them with domestic operations.*? MLA Reid did 
then write to MacKay urging that the reserve be ‘increased, not de- 
creased.’*° Still, the amalgamation went ahead in 2010, replacing 
the two battalions with 39 Svc Bn, consisting of 11 (Victoria) Ser- 
vice Company and 12 (Vancouver) Service Company. Their parade 
strength in 2018 was 10S. 

Perhaps if LGen Leslie could be persuaded, and the army followed 
through on assigning domestic tasks, that might also stop the amal- 
gamation of distinctive units. In fact he did issue the task lists in 
December 2008. ‘At last,’ Selkirk wrote in Communiqué, ‘units and 
individuals will be able to visualize their operational tasks and pre- 
pare themselves accordingly.’ The change was ‘very positive.’*! But 
as Reserves 2000 feared, the army proposed implementing the new 
structures and taskings without any increase in unit funding or size. 
It meant that the ‘units, already pushed to recruit and train,’ and 
with many members deployed, ‘will suffer further stress.’ 

In Central Area, BGen J.C. Collin’s January 2009 ‘implementa- 
tion directive’ perfectly encapsulated the problem. ‘The ARes must 
be reformed into a modern rationalized force,’ it said. (The term 
‘rationalized’ was used more than once, but was not defined.) ‘Every 
ARes unit will be assigned both domestic and expeditionary tasks.’ 
This ‘necessary interim measure’ would ‘position the ARes in the 
short term.’ It was a funny way to put it, but everyone would soon 
be swept up in the double-headed ‘ARes Transformation (and the 
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larger Army Transformation).’ However, ‘No new resources will be 
allocated by the CF to support this initiative, ... no new units will be 
created,’ and ‘no increase to the ARes manning cap is authorized.’ 

‘For most tasks,’ Collin wrote in his official notice, their ‘IOC 
[Initial Operational Capability] is yet to be defined.’ Was this per- 
haps a case of hurry up and wait? The future was uncertain because 
a ‘detailed optimization study’ was about to begin. This study would 
keep staff busy for ‘6 to 9 months’ as the ‘future optimization study 
may require us to refine the current assignment of tasks and may lead 
to structure changes.’ No wonder the focus was on the short-term. 
One Reserves 2000 member scribbled, ‘Nobody knows where they 
are going!’ 

It was not well thought-out. Each combat engineer regiment would 
be assigned one task: 31 CER would be responsible for ‘a medium 
floating bridge,’ 32 CER would be responsible for ‘a medium girder 
bridge,’ while 33 CER would have ‘two Geomatic Support Teams.’ 
Someone remarked, ‘What a silly little army we have...’ Proper engi- 
neer units should be capable of all three skills.“ 

As the commander of 33 CBG wrote in reply, the ‘constructs’ 
that they were expected to force generate had ‘not been defined.’ 
LFCA’s intentions were too non-specific to do anything with.* It 
was obvious that ‘additional pers, funding, vehicles, radios and oth- 
er equipment ... will be required.’ 33 CBG would need ‘at least 3500” 
in effective strength in order to ‘force generate proposed dom|[estic] 
op[erations] tasks.’ 

Under the circumstances, it did not appear as if the army’s goal 
was actually to generate more troops — merely to streamline and 
‘rationalize,’ whatever that meant. 


On March 11, 2009 BGen O’Brien, DG Land Reserves, stepped on 
a hornets’ nest. On a morning CBC Radio interview with report- 
er James Cudmore, O’Brien gave the impression that he was pre- 
pared to amalgamate 140 regiments ‘into a smaller number of bigger 
units.’ Units of only 100 soldiers were inefficient, he said, and lacked 
qualified leaders. 
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When pressed, O’Brien doubled down: ‘We are going to mess 
with the basic structure of the army reserve.’*° This remark was fate- 
ful. He claimed that ‘it isn’t about closing more locations or getting 
smaller. It’s about getting more efficient.’ The interview, which listen- 
ers thought ‘clear and unequivocal,’ was repeated the same evening 
on “The World at Six.’*” 

Cudmore tried to get clarification from MacKay as to how ‘of- 
ficial’ O’Brien’s plans were. He got the cryptic reply that it was ‘an 
operational matter.’ This was defence-minister code for: I’m leaving 
this to the generals. MacKay either did not grasp what was afoot, or 
was unwilling to get into thorny questions. The Reserves 2000 take- 
away was that ‘MND supported amalgamations on the World at Six 
radio news.’*8 

O’Brien’s interview sparked a nationwide grassfire, not least 
among the members of Réserve 2000 Québec. They contacted sev- 
eral mayors, who wrote to the federal government.” Laval’s mayor, 
Gilles Vaillancourt, told the Prime Minister that he was most per- 
turbed by the veiled threat that the reserve 4" battalion of the Royal 
22" Regiment could disappear.*° 

‘Scary!’ was BGen Beno’s response. Fiddling with the basic re- 
serve structure sounded ‘like messing with the foundation of your 
house.’*! Selkirk sent a briefing package to Stephen Harper’s chief of 
staff, Guy Giorno.” The Liberals, too, ‘need to be educated,’ includ- 
ing their celebrity-intellectual leader, Michael Ignatieff.* 

Reserves 2000 had tried to explain for 14 years that ‘amalgama- 
tions do not work.’ Owing to geography and local interest in units, 
‘One plus one does not equal two. At best, it equals one!’ The as- 
sumptions behind it had ‘proven flawed in the past.’ The solution 
was not complicated: recruitment, training, and support. ‘With any 
kind of resolve,’ Selkirk said, the ‘Army leadership could and should 
have developed longer term plans to train leaders.’™* 

Selkirk, too, got in touch with MacKay’s staff, who ‘very quickly 
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assured Reserves 2000’ that the minister ‘had no intention of 
amalgamating units.’ As staffer Brian Macdonald put it, widespread 
amalgamations ‘were not going to happen. As long as we were in 
office, there was zero chance of that.’ Responding to letters and 
emails, MacKay wrote, ‘There are no plans to amalgamate’ other 
than the carefully planned groupings already under way.°*° If 
MacKay’s office failed the reserves, it was in thinking this type of 
statement was enough. 

O’Brien was chastened. On April 15 he met with Selkirk to assure 
him there was ‘no plan’ to group units. He had been ‘misrepresented,’ 
his words taken ‘out of context.’ He backed away from the whole 
thing. Selkirk promptly reported in the June 2009 Communiqué that 
the threat of ‘amalgamations for the majority of Militia units would 
seem to be at rest once again.’*’ Yet an internal March 2009 note 
signed by O’Brien proved that he had indeed had his sights set on 
amalgamations.*® 

Since 1992, the army had been ‘working to ensure’ that the militia 
had ‘a sustainable operational structure,’ O’Brien wrote, The CLS 
had directed them to ‘rationalize to gain efficiencies’ and ‘deliver ca- 
pabilities.’ Some had already been grouped in one way or another — 
in Regina and Winnipeg, and 16 and 17 Svc Bns in 38 CBG, and 18 
Svc Bn with the Lake Superior Scottish Regiment; the Brockville Ri- 
fles were cooperating with the SDG’s ‘for training and admin.’ And 
26 and 10 Field Artillery and 116 Ind Bty were grouped. In North 
Bay, the Algonquin Regiment was administratively grouped with 26 
Svc Bn. On the other hand, before his retirement MGen Fitch had 
devised the idea, quite novel, of nurturing a new engineer squadron, 
31 Field, to be collocated with the Fort Garry Horse until they could 
grow into a full unit.°? 

O’Brien’s rationale was familiar, even passé. It was that the 


current structure ... was essentially established during the Cold War and 
that, left over from World War II, does not meet the critical needs to the 
Army today and must evolve to remain relevant and sustainable. [It was] 
out of date and does not reflect the realities of today’s requirements to 
sufficiently contribute to the security of Canada. 
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He repeated, however, that ‘today’ there were ‘no plans’ (apart from 
those already announced ‘and supported by the MND’) to amal- 
gamate any Army Reserve Units.’ The door was open, as the ‘full 
analysis’ was ‘not complete.’ 

The army would be well-advised to close that particular aperture. 
The priority must be to get more soldiers. ‘The forecast for 2011,’ 
LGen Leslie wrote in his 2009-10 strategic assessment, ‘indicates 
that demand’ for reservists would remain high, based on the need 
to augment the 4,000 already on full-time taskings. This need ‘will 
not abate’ but would remain ‘a significant challenge on a Reserve 
Force that has received little infusion of resources over many years’ 
but had been exploited as ‘the default back-fill for manpower both 
institutionally and operationally.’ 

‘I don’t envy Gary O’Brien,’ wrote one unit officer; ‘he’s got a 
tough job as point man for a lot of these changes.’*! Whatever Re- 
serves 2000 thought of him, O’Brien had contributed to the revival 
of large exercises similar to the summer concentrations of yesteryear, 
beginning in 2003 with the first EX Stalwart Guardian in Central 
Area, ‘the largest [reserve] training exercise in a decade,’ which be- 
came an annual event and was emulated across the country. He 
called the reserve the ‘people’s army.’ 

A well-connected enthusiast was Col Paul Taillon, the CLS’s ad- 
visor on counterinsurgency, who had served with the U.K.’s Para- 
chute Regiment and ‘A’ Squadron 21 SAS, and in 2006 became 
the first Canadian reservist to graduate from the U.S. Army War 
College, with a master’s in strategic studies.“ Taillon urged Leslie 
to develop a ‘campaign plan to reinvigorate the Reserve Army’ as 
he anticipated that ‘the Army will burn out their reserves by Fall 
2009/Spring 2010.’ 

Taillon balanced his case with criticism of inept reserve ‘leader- 
ship’ both at the unit and battalion levels ‘and above,’ who had ‘not 
learned the necessity to recruit/train/retain ... 
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Today’s youth wants to have a plan, with options, to have choices for 
a part time career. ... If we do not capture their attention quickly, they 
move onto the next computer game. We must interest them in the ulti- 
mate extreme sport [and] iterate the real positives of AR soldiering in 
comparison to other part-time employment. ... This situation is acute. ... 
the AR leadership is not good at this and for that matter nor is the CF. 


Reserve ‘leadership’ at the brigade level could be particularly 
weak, with slow administration and arbitrary or careless decisions. 

Taillon believed too much emphasis on ARes deployment was un- 
dermining other purposes which reserves could serve well, if better 
supported: 


We are inadvertently creating a culture of activation for operations rath- 
er than espousing and imbuing a culture of service to our nation, our 
soldiers and our regiments. ... We need desperately to grow junior leaders 
... Radical action may require addressing this situation in the interim — 
minimize our staffs and send them out as course instructors. 


Though Taillon was not close to Reserves 2000, he knew the 
reserve predicament well enough. ‘It is the strategic reservist [at 
home] that recruits/trains/retains and sends off the tactical,’ he wrote, 
‘and we ignore them at our own peril! They must be acknowledged/ 
recognized for their role and supported.’ 

The military was ‘still focused primarily on the Reg Force. . 
We are only now realizing the implications of not having fostered 
a strong professionally oriented, fit, well-led [Army Reserve] as a 
strategic asset.’ 

Selkirk, of course, agreed that there was ‘too much emphasis ... 
upon achieving tactical goals’ in the short term, ‘too much focus 
on operational reserve tasks,’ forgetting the long-term and the big 
picture.® 

These comments underlined that there was no shortage of good 
advice — but that even in ‘wartime’ there remained a dearth of re- 
sources earmarked to put it into practice. Like Jeffery before him, 
Leslie found the cupboard bare. “The Army does not have the re- 
sources necessary,’ he said, ‘to shore up or expand’ what he agreed 
was ‘this crucial pillar for the CF’s capacity to generate and sustain 
forces for operations at home or abroad.’ 
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Indeed, in December 2009, out of the blue, unit budgets were 
drastically slashed. The chief target was the cadre of unit class-B 
members needed to train recruits. Units were already far short of 
training staff. They would now be ‘stripped of the full-time support 
staff that is so desperately needed to train the part-time soldiers we 
rely on,’ said retired LCol Blair McGregor of the Seaforth Highlanders 
in Vancouver. 

In Ontario, there were rumours that BGen Collin had told ‘town 
hall meetings across the province’ that the army staff were looking to 
‘chop 5,000 reservists,’ as Christie Blatchford reported.®” Units were 
once again ‘threatened with starvation in order to make ends meet.’ 
As reporter David Pugliese described it, quoting a reservist: ‘the main 
thing for the Reserves is that training has stopped ... We can’t train 
any new recruits, drivers, signallers, junior NCOs, nothing.’ Another 
said, ‘the meat and potatoes of our training cycle is gone.’ 

It was chaos for unit commanders. The Essex and Kent Scottish 
Regiment, based in Windsor, had had their budget increased from 
$627,339 in fiscal year 2008-09 to $696,937 in 2009-10. This they 
had allocated for 38 training nights and 19 administrative evenings, 
plus six weekends of exercises, professional development, and a few 
ceremonial occasions such as a private visit (i.e., unofficial, funded 
privately) from their Colonel-in-Chief, HRH Prince Michael of Kent. 
Then, halfway through the year, the budget was cut. 

The unit’s recently-named HCol, Hardy Wheeler, lived east of 
Windsor in Tecumseh, Essex County. He was a former regular and 
had served with the Royal Canadian Regiment and the Canadian 
Airborne Regiment, and later as CO of the E & K Scots from 1989 
to 1992.° Wheeler notified the MP for Essex, Jeff Watson, and the 
MP for Chatham-Kent-Essex, Dave Van Kesteren, that the regiment’s 
funding had been reduced ‘part way through the year’ by 32% to 
$475,599. With salaries already allocated, they had been forced to 
cut training to one or two evenings a month instead of four, and to 
one weekend exercise in the year instead of six. The likely result 
would be that the ‘training edge will be lost, all rank levels will find 
other opportunities’ outside the army, ‘and there will be little to offer 
new recruits.’”” 

This new crisis appeared, at first, to flow from defence budget 
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restraints, announced in November, supposedly based on govern- 
ment-wide cutbacks. The army’s annual budget was at the time $1.6 
billion (not including wages). ‘We’re moving around about $80 mil- 
lion to support higher CF priorities this fiscal year,’ Army spokesman 
LCol Jay Janzen told Pugliese. Of this, ‘about $2 million have been 
assigned to full-time reserve budgets.’ It wasn’t much! As Selkirk 
wrote in Communique, 


In this parsimonious environment new recruiting would be impossible, 
new skills would not be learned and existing skills would fade rapidly. 
Young reservists, many of them students who depend on their reserve 
wages to fund their education, would simply leave for other employment 
— because they had no choice. A more shortsighted and disastrous sce- 
nario would be difficult to imagine.’! 


How was that compatible with the priority to ‘force generate’ more 
troops? Reserve strength at November 30, 2010 stood at 17,936 
class-A and 4,412 class-B, plus 1,385 class-C for a combined strength 
of 23,733.” Class-A growth had remained stifled by the system. 

The irony was that the defence budget had not been cut. Instead, 
Leslie had delved into class-A pay to apply funds to non-reserve pur- 
poses. The CLS was within his rights to do so, obviously, as it was 
part of his O&M budget — and if Canada was ‘at war,’ then the 
mission in Afghanistan must take priority. But Area commanders, 
too, took advantage of the loose oversight over reserve funds, even 
though units were desperate, junior leaders bleeding away, and the 
long-term consequences foreseeable. 

In fact DND’s budget was projected to grow by 2% over 2010. 
Reserves 2000 quickly picked up on the contradiction. ‘The wage 
cuts were not the result of cuts to the defence budget,’ Peter Camer- 
on pointed out in a letter to MPs: 


The problem resulted from a long-standing anomaly of internal budget- 
ing that allows Reserve Force budgets, including pay, to be treated as op- 
erations and maintenance funding. Regular Force pay is fully protected 
in a separate fund that cannot be raided to support other projects. For 
decades, as fiscal years drew to a close, Reserve Force funding has been 
seconded to balance other budgets ...” 
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Cameron urged the government to end this recurring practice. The 
army commander should be expected to manage within his discrete 
regular budget, not have recourse to raiding reserve funds. In order 
to ‘show respect for Reservists,’ Cameron wrote, ‘their pay must be 
treated just like it is in the Regular Force and all other public service 
positions’ and their budgets protected ‘from being used for purposes 
other than Reservists’ salaries.’ 

The Conference of Defence Associations passed a resolution that, 
‘as a matter of policy, Reserve pay and allowances for part-time re- 
servists be treated in the same stable and guaranteed manner’ as reg- 
ular pay.”* MGen Clive Addy went to see the VCDS, VAdm Bruce 
Donaldson, but without success.” 

Reserves 2000 supporters made sure the minister heard about it. 
MacKay’s staff took action — but only with a short-term fix. Be- 
fore the end of January 2010, the government announced $5 million 
would be returned for reserve training for the remaining two months 
of the fiscal year. Leslie, taking one on the chin, admitted this was 
‘not ideal’ and ‘insufficient to restart all Reserve activities.’ But units 
would be ‘able to reactivate important work and training sooner 
rather than later.’”° 

Parliamentarians, painfully uninformed as most were, were sur- 
prised at the ‘unusual situation,’ of regular officers helping them- 
selves to reserve pay for ‘operations and maintenance,’” as Sena- 
tor Mac Harb wrote. ‘Reservists’ pay should be treated in the same 
manner’ as regulars’ pay, wrote Sen. Percy Downes, asking MacKay 
to explain ‘how Reservists’ pay is allocated.’”* Sen. Hugh Segal, a 
longtime Reserves 2000 supporter, took up the cause, urging a ‘clear 
policy ... based on a cabinet minute that indicates that no budget 
cuts will be allowed from the Reserves to fund other aspects of the 
Canadian Forces.’” 

There appeared to be progress when George Javornik sat down 
with BGen O’Brien in early March, and was told that the army 
would put a ‘fence around’ reserve budgets in future.*° ‘These allo- 
cations’ for class-A pay, wrote O’Brien, ‘are not to be used for any 
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other purpose.’*! But Fitch had told Selkirk back in 2002 that ‘he 
believed fencing off our money was an option’ and there had been 
no change. 

Cameron thanked MacKay for ‘restor[ing] wages to Militia sol- 
diers.’ But the systemic problem remained. ‘Any indication from you 
that henceforth Militia salary budgets will remain committed to Mi- 
litia salaries’ would be ‘proof of progress’ and win ‘credit where it 
is due.’®? 

The CF’s wheels turned slowly. In November, VAdm Donaldson 
addressed the Conference of Defence Associations annual meeting.** 
But his performance in the Q & A revealed that he had ‘not come to 
the meeting prepared to deal with the issues that we placed before 
the MND and CDS,’ remarked BGen Ernie Beno. 


It seems that ‘the staff? keep wanting to make this a personnel and pay 
issue (Class ABC, equity, etc). It isn’t, and we must keep pushing to raise 
this to a much higher operational and strategic level. Do we want a ca- 
pable and sustainable Reserve Force for the future? If the answer is yes, 
then we need a stable, predictable, adequate ... and well-managed finan- 
cial and budgeting system. 


‘I personally believe,’ Beno told Addy, in a wider discussion that 
included Col Alain Pellerin and Selkirk; and retired LGen Richard 
Evraire, a lifelong regular and Vandoo (Royal 22"4) officer, and 
chairman of the CDA, ‘that having a vibrant and responsive Re- 
serve Force is of great importance to Canada and the CF. Stable and 
well-managed funding is the key.’* 

In March 2011, a year after MacKay had reversed the class-A 
pay cut, Evraire reminded Donaldson, with a copy to Gen Walt 
Natynczyk, the CDS since 2010, that ‘the injustice remains.’ Could 
they not address ‘inconsistent, unpredictable, and poorly managed 
funding’ for part-time reservists, he wrote on March 15, 2011 and 
ensure ‘predictable pay and training’?*° 

The VCDS replied on May 20, devoting three paragraphs to ‘full- 
time’ class-B reservists and only one to class-A. He was aware that 
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class-B contracts had got out of hand ‘over the past decade’ as the CF 
had increasingly relied on lower-paid full-time reserve contractors. 
But those who suffered most were class-A reservists, the bulk of them 
college-age youths who needed the employment. 

Donaldson agreed that there should be protected annual funding. 
His solution was to launch a ‘Primary Reserve Employment Capaci- 
ty Study’ (PRECS) to provide ‘recommendations on the methodolo- 
gy for calculating the funding requirements of the part-time Reserve 
Force.’ It would report in June 2011, deferring the problem further. 
Indeed Donaldson made no promise to decide anything until Septem- 
ber. Changes might then be implemented ‘over the next few years.’*” 
It was discouraging for Reserves 2000 to see such a longstanding 
problem punted downfield rather than promptly dealt with. 

On July 20, 2011, a month after PRECS should have been com- 
pleted, Cameron wrote to MacKay. What were the recommenda- 
tions? O’Brien reported that he would review pay budgets ‘quarter- 
ly,’ but did not say what would happen if class-A pay were again 
appropriated. Could MacKay make the ‘new rules public as soon 
as possible’? Cameron reminded the minister that if he could fix the 
problem he could take credit for it.** 

MacKay’s office tried advocating for reserve-specific ‘central 
funding’ rather than ‘discretionary funding.’ Policy staffer Brian 
Macdonald later recalled that ‘Not a single uniform supported that, 
including the ‘reservists’ in headquarters.’*? HQ reservists tended to 
think and talk like regulars. ‘When O’Brien spoke,’ Macdonald said, 
‘it was the voice of the Army, not the Reserve Army.’ 

Nor did the report appear any time soon. MacKay on September 
15 passed on the message that VAdm Donaldson was still ‘awaiting a 
report’ which had been ‘delayed.’ This letter from MacKay to Cam- 
eron seemed to have been written by bureaucrats: 


It is important to note that the preparation of the report for the VCDS 
and the quarterly reporting by the Chief of Staff Land Reserves to the 
Commander of the Canadian Army [i.e., from O’Brien to the new CLS in 
2010, Peter Devlin], are two separate activities. Both are linked to finan- 
cial matters, the former is an initiative to introduce new oversight and 
tracking of Reserve Force funding at a strategic level, whereas the latter 
is an activity required [under] the Financial Authority Act.” 
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So NDHQ believed they were ‘two separate activities.’ The minis- 
ter thought this a good enough reply to put his signature on it. And 
why was this distinction more important than taking care of soldiers 
whose work and pay could be cut at the whim of Land Force man- 
agers? MacKay could not say when something would be ‘finalized.’ 
He did not ensure implementation. 

Nothing had been done, ‘to no-one’s surprise,’ Selkirk wrote in 
Communiqué, 


Reserves 2000 sees accountability and budgeting as separate issues. ... 
Accountability is about how money is spent, not about how much to 
budget. There is no reason why accountability should wait for budget 
methodology, unless, of course, there is no desire to be accountable.”! 


Nor was anything done in 2012 or thereafter to ‘prevent future rape 
of the Militia pay budget.’ 

The Senate Report Answering the Call: The Future Role of Cana- 
da’s Primary Reserve, released on December 15, 2011 recommended 
‘Protections for the Primary Reserve.’”” Selkirk thanked Sen. Pamela 
Wallin (Saskatchewan), the committee chairman, for suggesting that 
the army reserve get ‘its own funding line.’”? As Sen. Daniel Lang 
(Yukon) put it, 


If an envelope is not set aside from the point of view of at least the financ- 
ing for the reserves, it will be very easy one day to move in and remove a 
substantial amount of money that should have gone to the reserves, if at 
that time you are looking for, shall we call them ‘cuts.’ 


When LGen Peter Devlin, the Chief of the Land Staff or army 
commander since 2010, appeared as a witness before the Senate 
committee, he said reserve pay was a ‘fixed cost’ but was evasive 
about what that meant.”> Sen. Joseph Day (New Brunswick) a Lib- 
eral named to the Senate by Jean Chrétien in 2001, probed a bit, but 
Devlin’s response was merely: ‘I am happy to assure you that all you 
are concerned about is in hand.’ It had been ‘in hand’ for a long time! 
Devlin was ‘not exactly clear cut,’ Selkirk wrote, when ‘trying to 
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reassure Senators.””® But when witnesses answered in evasive gener- 


alizations, politicians were almost always too ill-equipped to follow 
up. By March 2012, ‘incredibly, despite the vast staff at his disposal,’ 
the VCDS had — as far as Reserves 2000 knew — still done nothing 
about class-A pay.” 

Once again in 2014-15 another army commander, LGen Marquis 
Hainse, reached across the dotted line and helped himself to $13.5 
million from the reserve budget. He did this, as a wrist-slapping Au- 
ditor General of Canada pointed out, for ‘uses other than those of the 
Army Reserve.’”’ Indeed, ‘during visits’ to units, the auditors wrote, 
‘we were told that many needs were not being met for training,’ such 
as ‘equipment, ammunition, travel, and administrative support.’” 

In the late spring of 2015, yet another new minister, Jason Kenney, 
was still asking the VCDS, former Central Area commander LGen 
Guy Thibault, and his staff what could be done to protect class-A 
pay. With only a few months to go before a federal election, the 
brass could sit back and wait out the clock as they had so often done. 
Thus the reply to Kenney from the VCDS’s staff was: ‘sure, Minister, 
we can put a fence around it.’! 
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Above (L to R): Selkirk, Millar, Letwin, Clive Milner, Mannix, Addy, and Boucher at a dinner in 
honour of Mannix in 2015 at the RCMI. 


Right: By 2014 Reserves 2000 
had managed to reach right into 
the Prime Minister’s office, and 
practically wrote the mandate 

of the next Defence Minister to 
reverse the long ebb in Reserve 
strength. Harper, well-briefed as 
usual, told Selkirk: ‘You need to 
keep fighting.’ 


Left: The new Royal Canadian 
Military Institute, integrated in 

a 42-floor condo tower. With 

the cornerstone laid in 2012 by 
the Governor General, David 
Johnston, the RCMI remained 

a think tank and social setting 
independent of both Government 
and the chain of command. 


Right: Saving hat 


badges? Selkirk (L) 
and Letwin (R) present 
Fred Mannix (middle) 
F ¥. 
with a montage of Vs | [—wevereo 
the surviving Army || ssgogeees 


Corps and Reserve 
Regimental badges, 
under the portrait of 

Canada’s greatest 
reservist, Sir Arthur 
Currie, at the RCMI. 


Above: Senior HQ Reservists (L to R) MacDonald, O’Brien, Bennett. Always caught in the 
middle, they could keep their regular masters happy, but not the ex-reserve officers’ lobby. 


Below: (L to R) Jason Kenney was the first Minister to get a Reserve-friendly policy through 
cabinet; Gen Jon Vance, whom Kenney made CDS, pushed it forward; LGen Paul Wynnyk 
as Army Commander finally reversed the Reserve decline — but his time was short. 


XIX 


Teeth, Tail and the ‘Tiny Perfect Army’ 


A ‘NEW CANADIAN ARMY’ - RECRUITING PROBLEMS NOT RESOLVED - 
THE CRISIS OF JUNIOR LEADERS - THE LESLIE REPORT - CHANGING 
ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT MOBILIZATION - ‘OPERATIONAL’ FOCUS - 
RETIREMENT AND DEATH OF PETER CAMERON - A NEW RESERVES 2000 


CHAIRMAN - RESERVE UNIT PAY IS CUT (AGAIN) 


n 2011 there was some hope that a combination of operational 
lessons learned, tough self-examination, and visionary leadership 
could combine to produce a new and transformed army, regular and 
reserve. The patrolling and fighting in Panjwai and Kandahar were 
forging the potential core of such a battle-hardened and intellectually- 
sharpened post-war force. 
Given the right leadership, there was the opportunity to become 
‘a new Canadian army’ with ‘years of tough operational experience,’ 
wrote Eugene Lang and Eric Morse,'! an ex-diplomat and vice- 
chairman of security studies at the RCMI. ‘Our reserve and regular 
forces’ were now ‘vastly better integrated, having choked together on 
the dust of Kandahar for five years now,’ they wrote. In recognition 
of this, the Harper government overcame querulous resistance and, 
in the summer of 2011, compelled the Land Force to resume its pre- 
1968 name, ‘The Canadian Army.” 
Keeping pace with high demand, particularly from 2001 to 2009, 
reservists provided up to 20% of deployed soldiers. Local unit 
commanders could, for the present, put the fear of disbandment, 


1. ‘World-class Canadian military now at Ottawa’s disposal’ Toronto Star, 11 Jul 11. 
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amalgamation, or other tinkering to one side. If units ‘were not 
always able to meet their enrolment targets,’ CTV reported, it was 
‘never because of a shortage of interested applicants.” 

Here was ‘a new generation of soldiers,’ observed Ryan Flavelle, 
who joined 746 Communications Squadron, a reserve unit in Cal- 
gary, in 2001 at age 17 and completed basic training in the summer 
before 9/11. He trade-qualified in 2003, took his advanced trade 
course in 2004, junior leadership in 2005, taught basic in 2006, and 
volunteered, now 24, to deploy to Afghanistan where he spent seven 
months in 2007 with 2 PPCLI, and afterwards became a student of 
military studies and published a memoir, The Patrol.* 

And yet the familiar leadership style, frequent command rota- 
tions, and bureaucratic approach at NDHQ combined to vitiate 
much of this optimism. Regular and reserve applications rose from 
13,504 in 2001 to 25,738 in 2009. But the CF could not successfully 
process or keep them. NDHQ officers maintained that this was only 
because the ‘Government of Canada and Treasury Board denied the 
CF sufficient resources to enrol, train, and retain them.” 

The VCDS, VAdm Bruce Donaldson, told The Maple Leaf of his 
concern for ‘real people, ... not ... numbers on spread-sheets ... so 
we have to be careful that we are treating people with respect ... We 
have to build that force of tomorrow.’® Hasty enrolment without 
proper screening and a long-term government commitment of re- 
sources would create embitterment and do more harm than good.’ 

Lost recruits were reportedly mocked, however, as ‘road kill’ with 
‘delight’ by members of the Canadian Forces Recruiting Group at 
CFB Borden.* Their humour, according to the non-governmental 
Defence Science Advisory Board, was an ‘an attempt to mask the 
fact that the organization can do no better.” Insiders grumbled that 
DSAB reports were gravely flawed.!° But there was clearly something 
perennially wrong with CFRG that persisted until 2016, when the 
army got fed up and seized control over its own recruiting (Chapter 
22). 
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And the study, ‘Recruiting the Millennial Generation,’ completed 
in 2013, found that wait times had stretched to 165 days, a major 
obstacle to ‘millennials especially,’ as John Selkirk remarked.!' Even 
if it took ‘only’ 140 days in some cases, enrolment as a whole ‘can 
only be described as a disaster.’ Units must be authorized ‘to enrol 
their own recruits in their own armouries,’ Reserves 2000 insisted. 
In 2016, young recruits said their applications had taken a full year.” 

Previous studies, such as one by Chief Review Services in 2005, 
had exposed a ‘risk-averse system’ that ‘results in the withdrawal or 
rejection of a large percentage of applicants.’!’ It was stunning to 
outside observers that higher headquarters could not cut bureaucrat- 
ic layers, on grounds that ‘everyone’ was ‘essential’ to ‘operational 
requirements.’ When the Harper government cut defence spending in 
order to reduce the deficit before the 2015 election,'* the CF leader- 
ship did not trim NDHQ but closed 12 recruiting centres. 

Many asked, in 2011, as the mission in Afghanistan shifted from 
combat to training local forces, what was the Land Force plan for 
‘after’? ‘During all that time we fed the monster,’ said a retired senior 
reserve officer who had completed tours in the Balkans and the Mid- 
dle East, in 2018. Army reservists completed 4,642 tours including 
repeat deployments. Sixteen died and 75 were wounded in action.'® 
To sustain the three rotating contingents the ‘Road to High Readi- 
ness’ had become ‘all-consuming.’ 

By 2016, under LGen Marquis Hainse, the army had reduced the 
deployment tempo to Latvia and Ukraine from a 24-month cycle 
(it had been 18-months for Afghanistan, with one of three brigades 
ready every six months) to a less hectic 36-month plan.'” But even 
with a reduced tempo, the reserve officer continued, 


We weren’t producing enough NCOs and officers by a long shot. Noth- 
ing was done during the boom times to perpetuate beyond the immediate 
horizon. So now here we are: we have no officers or NCO’s. Units in 
rural areas are decimated ... Where was the strategic leadership? 
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Senior reservists at headquarters, too, saw a tremendous opportu- 
nity lost. As the army continued to fail to expand the reserve, NDHQ 
insiders looked for explanations. According to some, regulars felt 
threatened by the reserve’s performance. As BGen O’Brien, the top 
Land Reserve advisor from 2008 to 2012, said later, 


What frustrated me in the end was that the ARes was up to 22,000 
strength. Everyone recognized that we had been so successful in opera- 
tions. We could perform within 90 days. We had built credibility for the 
Reserves. And so towards the end the Regular Army started to realize all 
of a sudden that there was an extra competing force inside Army HQ. 
They said ‘We only have so many shekels’ to go around. That posed a 
threat to the regulars.'® 


Was this fanciful? It seems unlikely that regulars felt any threat 
from the vulnerable and under-supported reserve quarter. Senior 
regulars could recall only positive remarks about reservists’ perfor- 
mance in Afghanistan.'? Yet reserve units continued to struggle. As 
Selkirk wrote in Communiqué, 


... a lack of sufficient leaders can have but one outcome at the unit level 
and that is total collapse. The problem has been identified for years, yet 
no lasting solution has been forthcoming despite periodic gasps of activi- 
ty that usually end when the instigating senior leader moves on.”° 


Where would the required bold and consistent leadership come 
from? The former CLS, LGen Leslie, who had retired in June 2010, 
touched on reserve problems in his Report on Transformation 2011, 
released in July of that year. His solution, creatively enough, was a 
‘two-Division (Regular and Reserve) Force Generation structure,””! 
which happened to be the Australian Army model. 

The 1* Division would focus on high readiness tasks, based on 
the regular brigades, and furnish a deployable HQ. The 2™ Division 
would ‘command tactical Army Reserve forces focussed on domes- 
tic response, connectivity to local communities and augmentation 
to regular force units and formations for international operations.’ 
Training would as far as possible ‘maximize commonality.’” 
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Col Cameron Ross, the former 33 CBG commander, liked Les- 
lie’s model. He had originally joined 49 Field Regiment, RCA, 
and later served as a regular with the 1% and 3" Regiments, Royal 
Canadian Horse Artillery, before returning to the 49" Field, with 
tours in Cyprus, Bosnia, and Afghanistan, and in civilian life be- 
came the CEO of Algoma Mutual Insurance Company. ‘We still 
need a separate reserve division,’ he said in 2015.7* Reserves 2000 
agreed. 

Selkirk and his peers also liked Leslie’s chastisement of bureaucra- 
cy, ‘a refreshing change.’ Like so many towering Public Service ant- 
hills that crowded the national capital, DND was a vast employer. 
From 2004 to 2010, headquarters staff multiplied by 46%, mostly 
in Ottawa. The regular uniformed CF had grown by 11% or 6,524 
staff, while civilians had grown by 33% or 7,318 people, most of 
them at headquarters, with those at executive pay grade EX-1 and 
above, at or near six-figure salaries, growing by 25%; of these Leslie 
thought 3,500 should be reallocated into ‘higher priority activities.’ 
The ‘tail’ had grown by 40% and the ‘teeth’ by only 10%. But the 
same questions applied to military as to civilian: did this growth 
correspond to functional demands or not? How much was padding, 
adding boxes to the org chart, empire-building? Was the NDHQ 
increase a function of reductions in regional or environmental head- 
quarters? Did growth in the tail perhaps make up for excessive cuts 
in the 1990s? 

Still some aspects of Leslie’s report were flawed. In suggesting the 
‘Reserve Force’ had grown by 23% or 6,651 people the statistics 
were misleading. There had been no growth in part-time class-A 
ranks but rather a ‘move of reservists from part-time to full-time’ 
administrative roles,*° a huge force of class-B’s — something the Au- 
ditor General went so far as to call ‘inconsistent with the National 
Defence Act.’*’ It also included many regulars who ‘retired’ on pen- 
sion, only to return, and to be paid double (pension plus contract), 
as class-B’s. The CF had ‘in effect, created a class of soldiers that does 
not exist in the Act.’ 

Leslie recognized the need to chop class-B’s. He echoed the 
PRECS (the Primary Reserve Employment Capacity Study), under 
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way since 2010, and proposed cutting class-B’s back to a ‘baseline of 
4,500,’ saving up to $400 million that could be converted to class-A 
training.*® Reserves 2000 thought these recommendations ‘would be 
good for the Militia.’ But everything took time. ‘Until such time as 
the PRECS is implemented,’ DND cautioned, ‘it will not be possible 
to develop a performance indicator, target or indicators.’”? 

Selkirk made his own calculations and found that even if class- 
B’s were cut back to 4,500, as long as the army class-B’s were paid 
out of the reserve budget they would drain $337,500,000 out of the 
$587,901,000 reserve pay budget based on an average of $75,000 
per class-B, which Reserves 2000 described as ‘likely a low esti- 
mate.’*? Thus ‘at least half the money that is appropriated and al- 
located for reserve pay is actually going to fill holes in the Regular 
Force establishment,’ as Selkirk told the Senate committee in De- 
cember 2013.3! By 2016 matters had improved. The Auditor Gen- 
eral in that year calculated that the army spent $91.3 million, more 
like 16% of total reserve pay, on 1,500 class-Bs, for an average of 
$60,867 per class-B.)? 

Leslie’s 2011 report was decried by former CDS Gen Rick Hillier, 
who said it would ‘destroy the Canadian military,’*? and by others 
for the ‘adverse effects it would have on defence capabilities and 
functions.’** Bureaucrats tried to ‘stymie’ it. But as Selkirk wrote 
to Reserves 2000 members, ‘If the Minister, the Chief of the De- 
fence Staff and the Deputy Minister won’t cut headquarters, is there 
a Minister of Defence-in-waiting who will?’** 


In some ways it seemed that Reserves 2000 was losing ground at this 
time. The reserve debate was changing. Mobilization had previously 
enjoyed general support as a desirable raison d’etre of the reserves. 
The Senate hearings that led to the report Answering the Call revealed 
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that a shift was taking place against the usefulness of mobilization 
plans. A guru, Richard Weitz of the Hudson Institute, a conservative 
think tank in Washington, D.C., had in 2007 written The Reserve 
Policies of Nations: A Comparative Analysis. Testifying in Ottawa, 
on the one hand he assured senators of ‘a global revolution in how 
countries are dealing with Reserve affairs ... [G]enerally, what we 
are seeing is more reliance on the Reserves.’ On the other hand, he 
denounced the ‘old’ mobilization type of strategic reserve because a 
‘big war is highly unlikely.’*” 

This paper reflected what the CF leadership also believed about 
mobilization: that it pertained only to a Second World War scenar- 
io that would never repeat itself. But as historian John A. English 
wrote on iPolitics, it was precisely what a former prime minister, 
W.L. Mackenzie King, anti-militarist and sceptical of the need for 
armies in any case, had said in March 1939: ‘the days of great expe- 
ditionary forces ... crossing the oceans are not likely to recur.’** 

Historical allusions now seemed to have less purchase than in the 
past. Despite the recent D-Day and VE-Day anniversaries in 2004 and 
2005, there was a shift taking place in Parliamentarians’ perceptions, 
to say nothing of their level of historical awareness. MPs and Senators 
had, in earlier times, seen the need for mobilization plans. Some now 
assumed that Afghanistan would typify all future conflicts. 

Increasingly Parliamentarians shared the ‘official mind’ of the pro- 
fessional military which could foresee no scenario in which mobiliza- 
tion of a corps or even a division-size formation would be required 
— and even if such a plan were desirable for forces in peacetime, the 
cost would be too great.*” 

Ex-MPs also weighed in. David Pratt was one. The former minis- 
ter, now a fellow at the Canadian Defence and Foreign Affairs Insti- 
tute, dismissed mobilization with the assurance of a convert. As he 
wrote in the Globe and Mail, 


Many who speak for the reserves see mass mobilization as the raison 
d’étre of the institution. But how relevant is that role today? While 
predictions are tricky, few strategic analysts see any possibility of major 
state-to-state warfare in the coming years. More likely threats include 
terrorism, insurgencies, ethnic conflict, failed states and piracy. 
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In other words, we are likely to be in ‘nasty little wars’ such as Afghan- 
istan, not big ones. That’s not to say we don’t need to plan for army 
expansion. It just means our plans need to reflect current realities and 
not a Second World War-sized army. As one retired officer told me, ‘Total 
mobilization is a total waste of time.’*” 


The reserves, Pratt wrote, should ‘step more fully into the role of 
homeland security,’ with the regulars ‘involved largely in expedition- 
ary efforts,’ augmented by reservists who would, nevertheless, ‘need 
more resources and support’ because the Harper government had 
‘flatlined reserves growth over the next 20 years and was silent about 
future roles.’ It was true that the Tories had done nothing to follow 
up on Army Reserve growth. 

The Senate declared confidently that it was a ‘given’ that ‘21% cen- 
tury warfare will not require mass mobilization’ and that the ‘Army 
Reserve’s designated role as the main recruiting base for mass mobi- 
lization’ was redundant. At the same time they admitted that ‘there 
is no way to predict the size and scope of future missions abroad.”*! 

Through all this, and true to form, Reserves 2000’s view had not 
changed. They remained adamant. ‘A re-statement that the first role 
of the Militia is mobilization is necessary,’ Selkirk wrote to the mem- 
bership, ‘to create an atmosphere in which policies that support part- 
time soldiers will thrive. Mobilization must be the overriding role of 
the Militia.’* 

As Selkirk told senators in December 2013 testimony, Canada 
could today, if necessary, equip and field 12,000 soldiers ‘with the 
right uniforms and the right vehicles and the radios and all the equip- 
ment.’ But he added, 


I hope not in the immediate future, but one day Canada will face a cri- 
sis where we’re going to need more than 12,000 soldiers, and having a 
mobilization plan is the only way to have that insurance policy in your 
pocket.*8 


The future is far too unpredictable to declare that ‘21% century warfare 
will not require mass mobilization,’ he said. ‘Does anyone really believe 
that Canada will not ever need a larger army than the tiny force that now 
exists? 
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A well-prepared mobilization plan is the key to orderly expansion. One 
would think that lesson was learned from the chaotic creation of the 
CEF in 1914 or the ad hoc expansion of the tiny regular army to meet 
the needs of the Korean War and the creation [in 1951] of 27 Brigade for 
Europe. 


Selkirk’s choice of examples attributed to politicians a grasp of Can- 
ada’s history of negligence that few possessed, though past Senate 
reports had highlighted the ‘legacy of neglect.’** There were numer- 
ous unplanned-for emergencies requiring expansion. But rather than 


1914, Selkirk believed, 


The experience Canada should look to is the mobilization of the Ca- 
nadian Army in 1939. The biggest lesson from 1939 was that while 
manpower was efficiently assembled utilizing the NPAM structure, the 
greater problem, which took years to rectify, was the almost total lack 
of modern equipment. Ideally, today, we would have plans for both the 
speedy and smooth induction of large numbers of soldiers and stocks of 
equipment and ammunition to outfit them. We have neither because no 
thought has been given to these problems since the 1960s. Planning is not 
expensive today; tomorrow, in a crisis, a lack of planning could be very 
costly in both money and casualties. 


In fact it was one of few times that Reserves 2000 actually cited 
mobilization in 1939. After all it was an analogy, a lesson learned. 
They regarded mobilization planning as forward-looking, starting 
with a realistic worst-case threat assessment. And the worst case was 
mass conflict, as some people at least recognized. Indeed, in 2019 
senior NATO planning circles, according to one retired Canadian 
officer who served in Brussels, did focus in part on ‘readiness efforts 
for major combat operations against a peer foe on a World War 
scale.’4? Russia? China? Presumably if called upon, Canada would 
again scramble at the last minute. 

A responsible approach, Selkirk believed, to meet initial 
exigencies but allowing for controlled expansion and sustainment 
in a crisis would mean larger and probably more units. Such a 
plan, hypothetically, would produce a persuasive rationale to lay 
before politicians to increase the defence budget — and, managed 
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properly, to procure more and better equipment. “The result,’ he 
argued, ‘would be a strategic reserve’ whose value was understood, 
‘something totally lacking in Canada today.** 

Some retired regulars, such as Sen. Roméo Dallaire, voiced the 
official mind’s distaste for the ‘eternal’ argument over mobilization. 
He only half-understood Reserves 2000’s position when he lectured 
Selkirk at a Senate hearing, 


We’re not talking about mobilizing a corps of World War II or classic 
army structure that we used to be fighting each other about. You’re 
talking about ensuring that the base of people can be identified previous 
to coming in. ... [and that] Mobilization and community [outreach] 
would be one entity [with] a resource base and a mandate to the units to 
accomplish that. 


Canada’s small circle of military intellectuals had mostly acqui- 
esced in the small-scale approach. According to MGen Eric Trem- 
blay, the Commander of Military Personnel Generation at the Ca- 
nadian Defence Academy, and Col Howard Coombs, a 20-plus-year 
regular with a PhD in military history, later a reservist who com- 
manded both a reserve unit (the Princess of Wales’ Own Regiment) 
and a brigade (33 CBG), at the Canadian Army Doctrine and Train- 
ing Centre, the four-stage mobilization plan that emerged from the 
1994 White Paper had, certainly by 2016, ‘been largely superseded 
by the need for high readiness forces to meet current national secu- 
rity needs.’*” 

The preference for short-term ‘readiness,’ however, was now seen 
as inevitable at NDHQ, ‘imposed by resource starvation under suc- 
cessive governments.”** If long-term contingency planning were ever 
to be resumed, then rather than mobilization,’ now a boo-word at 
NDHQ, it might have to be under a different name such as ‘emer- 
gency preparedness.’ 


One of Reserves 2000’s advantages, in dealing with an army whose 
commanders were continually changing, was the continuity of its 
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leadership.” But while Selkirk remained as a dynamic executive 
director who did the day-to-day heavy-lifting that kept Reserves 2000 
going, the ‘two Peters’ were gone. LCol Peter Hunter had died and 
in July 2012, after nearly two decades in the fight, the group’s other 
founding co-chair, BGen Peter Cameron, 82 years old, announced 
that he would retire.*° 

Friends and supporters féted Cameron on a stormy October 30 
evening at the Albany Club, the RCMI having closed its decrepit her- 
itage quarters at 426 University Avenue for demolition in 2010 and 
its replacement on site in a new high-rise condominium tower not 
yet being open.*! At the Albany dinner Selkirk praised Cameron as a 
‘strategic thinker’ and ‘excellent communicator.’ He and Hunter had 


totally overwhelmed the fumbling bureaucrats in the department of na- 
tional defence when it came to public relations. I have to admit that a 
couple of times I almost felt sorry for the brass up there. But I never let 
it show! 


It was a time to reflect. Reserves 2000 liked to believe they had 
saved the militia from cost-saving schemes emanating from NDHQ 
— and there was some truth in it. Everyone agreed that they had put 
the brakes on restructuring. Over 100 units had been ‘preserved and 
strengthened, and the Army Reserve 


was thus available to play a leading role in sustaining the Canadian effort 
in Afghanistan. This capability was not anticipated or encouraged by 
defence planners in 1994. ... Today number of militia soldiers equals the 
number of soldiers in the regular army. 


Cameron’s diplomatic skills had ensured that, ‘at the point the 
Militia was most vulnerable, successive ministers came to trust 
Reserves 2000 more than their own officials.’ Yet he ‘never al- 
lowed his personal feelings to show and thus diminish a hard-won 
victory.’ 

Selkirk presented Cameron with a decanter and four glasses 
engraved with the Reserves 2000 logo, ‘so that when you have a few 
close friends in for a wee dram —1’m thinking folks like Brian Vernon 
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or Bill Leach — you will be able to make them feel very comfortable.’ 

Two years later Peter Cameron died on November 29, 2014 at 
age 84, almost 20 years to the day of BGen Vernon’s 1994 document 
‘Guiding Principles for Reserve Force Structure’ which proximately 
triggered much of the story told in this book. 

Since Cameron’s retirement Stephen J.J. Letwin, a corporate di- 
rector and energy and gold executive, had taken over as Reserves 
2000’s chairman.’ Letwin had not served as a soldier but had been 
HCol of 14" Service Battalion in Calgary from 2003 to 2011. He 
had worked at TransCanada Pipelines in the 1990s, then with En- 
bridge in Toronto and Houston from 1999 to 2010, when he became 
president and CEO of IAMGOLD Corporation in Toronto. 


Through the years and the recurring changes in CF and army leader- 
ship, Reserves 2000 had continued to monitor the fall-out of the end 
of the combat mission in Afghanistan. The 2012 budget seemed to 
provide some assurance, declaring that ‘defence contracting and in- 
ternal processes will be streamlined to achieve savings’ while regular 
and reserve strength would be ‘maintained’ at 68,000 and 27,000. 
There would be no cuts yet. Minister Peter MacKay’s staff continued 
to assure Selkirk and Letwin that whatever happened, the reserves 
would not lose ground. 

In June, however, the Prime Minister was obliged to intervene 
personally to warn MacKay not to allow the CF brass to cut the 
reserves. This was not known publicly until it was leaked to Murray 
Brewster at the Ottawa Citizen in October.** Harper told MacKay 
to watch defence spending more carefully. He must ‘reduce the 
current overhead in regular force military and civilian personnel, 
and in those activities that do not directly contribute to operational 
readiness.’*° 

‘Thus far,’ Harper wrote, ‘your DRAP [Deficit Reduction Action 
Plan] proposals have not sufficiently addressed corporate and 
institutional support and services.’** Translation: the department’s 
proposed reductions, approved by MacKay, were inadequate. 
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Harper wanted MacKay to find ‘all internal efficiencies,’ to work 
more closely with ‘central agencies.’ This meant closer supervision at 
the PCO level and by the Prime Minister’s staff. 

The minister was angered by the military’s failure to make the 
most of higher defence spending under the Tories. When Selkirk tried 
telling MacKay, on the telephone, that funding the long-awaited re- 
serve expansion would not be costly, MacKay nearly ‘ripped my ear 
off,’ untypically bellowing: ‘we already give DND a ton of money 
but they don’t spend it wisely.’*” As often as not ‘they don’t spend it 
at all,’ observed a retired regular, ‘because capital procurement is so 
bureaucratized, politicized, and controlled by Treasury Board and 
Public Works.’°$ 

Rather late in his stewardship Harper, too, had come to realize 
that the defence hierarchy would not be grateful for the cash infusion 
the government had poured their way in 2006-11, from $16.8 billion 
to $21.2 billion.°? Nor could the department and the brass be trust- 
ed to spend it well. It was even said that Harper felt ‘stabbed in the 
back’ by DND-CAE.” It seemed the Tories were also slow in recog- 
nizing the extent to which other government departments hampered 
and blocked the sound management of defence budgets. With Trea- 
sury Board and Public Works treating national defence ‘just like any 
other department’ rather than a unique national imperative, there 
were too many fingers in the pie.*! 

Harper’s new scrutiny ‘tied the hands of defence planners,’ Selkirk 
wrote hopefully. Cuts would have to come ‘not from reserves’ or 
from the field force or operational needs, but ‘from other areas such 
as capital, civil wages, and operations and maintenance.’ 

Letwin thanked Harper, underlining his own western roots and 
reminding the Prime Minister of the history of Reserves 2000’s strug- 
gle ‘to prevent the destruction of the Militia by defence planners.’™ 
‘Unfortunately, monitoring reserve strength is not something the 
DND does well.’ He called for Harper’s ‘personal attention’ to the 
file. 

In December it became clear that the CF was proceeding with cuts 
they viewed as inevitable. Notably these cuts included reserve pay. 
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The effects were not long in being felt. Thus one unit commander 
reported, 


I have been told I will receive 20% less funding next FY and 25% less 
the following FY. ... This will be hard on morale as we have worked very 
hard to qualify these individuals and it is known the Militia as a whole is 
short of junior leaders. 


Another CO expected he would ‘probably lose 10% of class A.’ A 
third said that despite the army’s ‘public line,’ which was that class-A 
reservists were getting ‘37.5 days plus 7 days (Collective Training) 
plus IT (Individual Trg aka courses,’ in practice only 75% of reserv- 
ists would get this. 

Steve Letwin on behalf of Reserves 2000 alerted MacKay. ‘Many 
units have just now recovered from the severe cuts of the mid 1990s,’ 
Letwin wrote, ‘when total Militia strength fell to less than 12,000 
soldiers.’** He added: 


The fact that their low strength was entirely due to a lack of funding, 
funding controlled by the very same authorities who threatened the clo- 
sures, created a Kafkaesque atmosphere that damaged Militia morale 
for years thereafter. After all the effort and sacrifice of Militia soldiers 
in Afghanistan ... it would be tragic indeed if the Militia is once again 
treated as expendable. 


Atlantic Area also reported ‘minor cuts’ of around 5% but re- 
ductions in other regions were reportedly ‘much deeper.’ It was 
good news that, based on LGen Leslie’s initiatives, the number of 
class-B’s would be coming down. What was vital now, however, 
was that reserve unit budgets for class-A training not be reduced. 
Reductions should instead be made to headquarters, as Reserves 
2000 had always believed and as Leslie had advocated in his 2011 
Report. 

As in the past, Atlantic honorary leaders were cautious. On 
a December 10, 2012 conference call, Reserves 2000’s leaders 
agreed with a suggestion from Bob Baxter, HCol of the Halifax 
Service Battalion since 2000, calling in from Truro, to keep the 
army commander, LGen Peter Devlin, in the loop ‘so that he is not 
blind-sided later.’** But courtesy would get them only so far. Equally 
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important was to get busy lobbying the Conservative government 
caucus, which was scheduled to meet again on January 30. And they 
must cultivate and influence the opposition parties too. 


XX 


‘The Lifeblood of the Army’ 


‘LIFEBLOOD’ OF THE ARMY: LESLIE - HARPER ADMONISHES MacKay 

- MORE BUREAUCRACY, LESS TRAINING - A NEW MINISTER: THE Hon. 

Ros NICHOLSON - RESERVES 2000 REGROUPS - INEFFECTUAL HQ 

‘RESERVISTS’ - STRENGTH CONTINUES TO COLLAPSE - LGEN MarqQulis 
HAINSE 1s CCA - THEN, A FORTUITOUS TRIUMVIRATE 


eee the Conservatives’ grasp of reserve-regular dysfunc- 
tion was vital because, as Selkirk advised, now was ‘a perfect op- 
portunity to break the cycle.’ Too many Tories took it for granted 
that they were ‘better’ for defence. True, they had spent more, had — 
initially — virtually given DND a blank cheque; they had completed 
some significant procurements and botched others.! 

But as Reserves 2000 saw it, unless their management of the file 
improved they would ‘damage the PM and the Conservative brand,’ 
as current ‘DND intransigence’ made Harper and the Tories ‘look 
weak.” In the end, their mishandling of the defence and veterans af- 
fairs portfolios (and to some extent the reserves file) did cumulative 
harm to the party’s would-be image of hawkish competence, contrib- 
uting to their defeat in 2015. 

Many supporters were ‘disappointed’ to see units again reporting 
‘cuts to their budgets’ of up to 25% in 2013-14 over the previous 
year. Steve Letwin, the chairman of Reserves 2000 since October 
2012, urged the minister, Peter MacKay, to hold the line as ‘anything 
less will doom the Militia to a slow but inexorable decline.’ Harper 
was keeping an eye on it but ‘unfortunately that message does not 
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seem to have reached the working level of Army budget planning.’ 
It seemed obvious, as Letwin wrote to Harper’s principal secretary, 
Ray Novak, that ‘the evidence of preparation to reduce militia fund- 
ing next year’ amounted to ‘direct defiance of the will of the gov- 
ernment by defence officials.’* And Letwin told Christie Blatchford, 
who took a keen interest in the reserve file, ‘If you can’t measure it, 
you can’t manage it.’ Perhaps it was time for another external audit? 

Selkirk sat down with the CLS, LGen Peter Devlin, on January 
15. It would be ‘penny-wise but pound foolish to lose soldiers’ by 
refusing to provide ‘minimal cost collective training,’ Selkirk ad- 
vised. Devlin assured him that the army was determined to maintain 
37.5 reserve training days despite reductions in O&M and collective 
training. Selkirk asked that a written army policy be put in place.* 

Opposition MPs got in on the action. The minister got a grilling 
at the House of Commons standing committee from John McKay, 
the Liberal defence critic from 2011 to 2013 and a small-c conserva- 
tive. He reminded the minister that Harper himself had ‘been pretty 
explicit about avoiding’ cuts to reserve pay and training. 

After 18 months of holding back, retired LGen Andy Leslie too 
went on CBC Radio to criticize cuts to the army budget of 22% 
while DND had added $475 million to overhead ‘professional ser- 
vices,’ consultants, and contractors from 2009 to 2012. It would 
damage the entire army, Leslie said, and ‘it’s going to have an im- 
pact on part-time reserves, which he went so far as to call ‘the 
lifeblood of the army.’> There was ‘an obvious disconnect between 
what’s actually being said in terms of guidance and direction to 
DND and what’s actually happening.’ The National Post reported 
in February 2013 that reserve unit budgets had been reduced by 
16% to 25%. Scandalously, ‘most of the $330-million supposedly 
destined’ for class-A training would ‘in fact’ go to class-B contrac- 
tors in headquarters. On the west coast, units were expecting to 
get only 27 days of training, and in Ontario and Quebec, about 
30 days.° In CF managers’ eyes, these class-B’s were deemed ‘more 
essential to the defence mission.’ 

The minister went on about Devlin’s ‘letter’ and ‘a very strong 
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commitment from the head of the army,’ which now had $500 
million more to work with than in 2006. Fixated on the CCA’s words 
rather than the CF’s actions, Peter MacKay said: 


Those rotations that were going through Afghanistan obviously led not 
only to a higher tempo in operations but also to a higher tempo in train- 
ing. So it’s not really fair to compare the training days and the tempo that 
was taking place during that period of combat in Kandahar province to 
today’s reality. 


This statement was unhelpful. Reserve training for deployment was 
mostly done on class-C contracts paid from the regular budget. It 
had nothing to do with local and collective class-A unit training. 
Meanwhile a huge part of class-A funding was drained to pay class-B 
full-timers. The issue was thus class-A training pay. Oblivious, 
MacKay parroted what Devlin told him: that units would have ‘the 
same number of training days.’ 

In the Prime Minister’s office, Roy Rempel, who had in 2006 
published a plea for a national-interests-based foreign policy, 
Dreamland,’ and was now Harper’s defence advisor on the political 
staff, wanted more evidence. Selkirk replied that reserve artillery 
units ‘have almost no ammunition now and will get even less next 
FY ... Many firing exercises have been cancelled this year. I have 
heard that from units and had it confirmed in a conversation with 
Andy Leslie.’* So there would be fewer training days. 

MacKay’s March 1 reply to Letwin suggested that he was just as 
disengaged as Art Eggleton had been.’ It revealed the emptiness of 
the 27,000 manning level, supposedly ‘budgeted’ in the Report on 
Plans and Priorities (RPP) for 2013-14: 


It should be noted that this is not a manning level; rather, it is an indic- 
ative strength model of paid strength. As you may know, paid strength 
is calculated based on Reserve Force personnel who actually parade and 
draw pay rather than the total of files that make up the Primary Re- 
serve, which may be inclusive of those who are releasing, not paid in six 
months, or no longer on effective strength. As a consequence, the number 
of Primary Reserve personnel files that exists surpasses 27,000, there- 
by ensuring that Canada meets its defence objectives through a robust 
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and trained Reserve Force with sufficient capacity to absorb personnel 
in transition. 


The response was half-gibberish, but MacKay signed it. Contrary 
to the letter, what mattered were trained and parade strength, not the 
number of files. Such responses added to Reserves 2000’s impression 
that, ‘today, the MND does not distrust his officials and they seem 
to be able for the most part of get him to endorse what they want.’ 
Nor could Reserves 2000 get much insight from the new Chief of 
Staff Land Reserve, BGen Kelly Woiden, after a fruitless November 
23 meeting. 

However, Selkirk had managed ‘to provide information to Rem- 
pel that went up ‘directly to the PM.’ But Selkirk wrote, ‘we must 
now re-engage the PM and force stronger direction to the MND.’’® 
That was when Harper had stepped in. 

MacKay insisted, this time to an audience at CFB Edmonton, that 
‘we have no intention of reducing the readiness of our reservists.’"! 
But it was already happening — because 20% less ‘training O&M 
obviously means there will be fewer days spent on basic essentials 
of readiness such as range work,’ as Selkirk pointed out. Even if the 
army claimed it had budgeted for 37.5 days, 


not all units will receive 37.5 days. Budget spread sheets show areas and 
brigades hiving off up to 7.5 days before units receive what’s left. Part- 
time soldiers may not get those 7.5 days as they can be turned into Class 
B pay or into training O&M. 


In previous years 14 training days (over and above the 37.5) were bud- 
geted for collective training above unit level. This year only seven days 
are available, which will result in less pay ... reduced readiness and less 
training [as] it can be assumed part-time reservists will get fewer courses 
this year than in past years.” 


Worse, though, was the 20% cut to training O&M (which was sepa- 
rate from the 37.5 days). This shortage meant that a unit CO would 
be able to organize fewer training opportunities outside the armoury. 

Harper had asked MacKay to reduce bureaucracy.'* Yet on the 
contrary, as the media reported, non-uniformed personnel at DND 
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had multiplied to 27,177 by the end of 2011-12, compared to 20,978 
in 2005-06.'* Not even the number of field soldiers had increased by 
so high a factor during the biggest deployment since Korea. A va- 
riety of explanations could be offered: an increase in war-fighting 
and equipment-procurement support functions, or filling essential 
activities left vacant as NDHQ soldiers deployed on operations, and 
so on.) A detailed study would be needed to confirm or refute that 
claim. 

Either way, staff who directly supported training and operations 
had been cut again. As Leslie reported, these included frontline ‘cler- 
ical staff at bases, gun range supervisors, radiation safety advisors, 
armoury workers and trades helpers — people on whom the troops 
depend.’ It seemed odd, viewed from outside NDHQ — though it 
was possible they were cut as a way to increase special operations, 
operational support, or procurement personnel.'° 

When MacKay was replaced on July 15, 2013 after nearly five 
years in the job it was high time.'” Reserves 2000 would remember 
him for his one-time partial restoration of militia pay. But he had 
failed to ensure that officials put a policy in place to prevent a 
repeat of the infamous 2009 raid on class-A training.'* He never 
come to grips with the file or really become acquainted with reserve 
problems. 


MacKay’s replacement, former justice minister, Rob Nicholson, MP 
for Niagara Falls since 2004, was if anything even more hands-off. 
Caution and reticence had earned him the reputation of ‘a low-key 
and competent minister ... reliable at sticking to the government 
line.’” 

Steve Letwin tried to get a meeting with the new minister, without 
success. Even when one of Nicholson’s longtime acquaintances, Don 
Greer, a former HCol of the Lincoln and Welland Regiment, head- 
quartered in St. Catharines, wrote on Reserves 2000's behalf, he got 
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the brush-off.”° Letwin continued to try,”! but Nicholson’s office saw 
fit to send back only form-letter acknowledgments from departmen- 
tal correspondence staff.” 

It seemed to be a good time for Reserves 2000 to step back and 
take stock. They convened a special ‘strategic planning session’ of 
senior reservists, many with previous experience as regular officers, 
and supporters from across Canada on November 16, 2014 at Mor- 
ton’s Steakhouse at the Park Hyatt Hotel, the former Park Plaza, in 
Yorkville, a favourite of Letwin’s for business dinners. 

The group included five retired generals, nine former brigade and 
district commanders, two former Colonels Commandant, eight cur- 
rent HCols, and eight former HCols. Among them were longtime 
Reserves 2000 stalwarts Selkirk, Willcocks, Cameron (two weeks 
before his death), Millar, Dorfman, Gil Taylor, Javornik, Halikowski 
(HLCol of the Ontario Regiment since 2013), Van der Schee, and 
Ernie Beno, as well as Bob Baxter, Gary Burton, who had held hon- 
orary rank with the 11" Field Regiment since 2001; John Catto, an 
honorary with 709 Communication Regiment in Toronto from 2006 
to 2013; Bob Chapman, a former brigade commander and ex-su- 
perintendent of the Durham regional police, elected to the Durham 
regional council in 2010; and Mark Hutchings, HCol of the Princess 
of Wales’ Own Regiment since 2010, who after a stint in the Grey 
and Simcoe Foresters embarked on a 25-year regular career with 
Lord Strathcona’s Horse and the Royal Canadian Dragoons, rising 
from Lt to LCol. 

Also present were British Columbians Irv Mathieson, who had a 
20-year career with the British Columbia Regiment and the Queen’s 
York Rangers (1% American Regiment) and had a career in insur- 
ance; and Jerry Silva, who had had both a regular and reserve ca- 
reer and was former Colonel Commandant of the Canadian Military 
Engineers, and now HCol of the Rocky Mountain Rangers from 
2005 to 2012. 

Colin Robinson had risen from officer cadet to CO of the Royal 
Montreal Regiment, and had been its HLCol since 2009, and in 
civilian life had a career in sales; Larry Stevenson was an RMC 
graduate and former regular who had served with 3 PPCLI and the 
Canadian Airborne and deployed twice to Cyprus, held a Harvard 
MBA, and founded Chapters Inc., the bookstore chain, and was now 
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managing director of Clearspring Capital, a private equity firm in 
Toronto, and who had been HCol of the Queen’s Own Rifles since 
2012; Mike Stevenson, an Englishman, had served in the British Army 
in Austria, Egypt, Malaya, Northern Ireland, Suez, Nigeria, Aden, 
Libya, Singapore, Borneo, Hong Kong, and Germany and joined 
the militia upon immigrating to Canada, commanded the Queen’s 
York Rangers, and was a founding director of Canadian Institute of 
Strategic Studies and former chief instructor at MOTS. Finally Col 
J. Paul de B. Taillon, who had deployed to Bosnia, Oman, Kosovo, 
and Afghanistan, and retired from CSIS in 2010, brought to the table 
energy and extensive high connections. 

Another participant was Ron Simmons, a member of the regi- 
mental senates of the Royal Highland Fusiliers in Cambridge and 
the 48" Highlanders. Originally from Halifax, Simmons was first 
commissioned in the Princess Louise Fusiliers, then moved to Toron- 
to, joined the 48" and rose to become CO. Towards the end of 2010 
he had taken over from Jim Forsyth as treasurer of Reserves 2000.73 

At Morton’s steakhouse Col Cameron Ross presented a series of 
‘Recommendations for revitalizing the Militia.” An updated version 
of Ross’s paper was to be one of the more influential papers a few 
years later, when Minster Jason Kenney’s staff drew on it to develop 
the 2015 policy to expand the reserves.”* 

Ross described the reserves as ‘an operationally-focused strategic 
force whose members contribute to the Defence Mission, primarily 
based upon part-time service.’*> One of the perennial problems was 
the regular army brass preoccupation with a ‘tiny perfect army,’ not 
because they wanted it that way, some maintained, but because the 
government expectations, legal frameworks, and resourcing required 
it.2° Ross cited the insistence that reservists should be promoted only 
by training to parity with the regular level — what he called ‘the per- 
fect courses that nobody can attend.’ Instead, Ross advocated what 
Reserves 2000 had long supported: courses taught by regulars and 
reservists that were designed to maximize the participation of prom- 
ising recruits with civilian careers to work around — not based on 
the convenience of the regular force. 

They agreed that a ‘separate budget controlled by [the] Militia’ re- 
mained a long-term goal. This confirmed, at least, David Pratt’s claim 
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in 2011 that ‘many in the Reserves community support a maitre chez 
nous approach to managing the Army Reserve separately from the 
Regular Army,’ a tendency that pitted ‘separationists’ against ‘inte- 
grationists’ who held the upper hand in the CF.”” 

On a more practical level they agreed that courses must be better 
tailored to reservists’ schedules; and that the ‘current reserves budget 
grossly overstates [the] true cost of [the] Militia.’ It was suggested 
that the term ‘Militia’ was no longer in use but there was push-back 
on this. Attachment to the traditional name would die hard. They 
agreed that since there was already ‘an initiative with Minister’s of- 
fice and PMO to re-instate ‘Militia’ as the official term,’ they should 
‘let this play out’ before saying anything further. (It was a forlorn 
hope in any case.) Instead the most urgent challenge was the ‘pro- 
duction of officers and non-commissioned leaders’ in sufficient num- 
bers ‘to maintain adequate succession.’ That there was nothing new 
in these proposals was at least testament to their consistency. 

Senior reserve officers who were part of the defence planning 
apparatus — the headquarters BGens like Quinn, Petras, Young, 
O’Brien — often complained that it was they who cared the most 
about the reserves but enjoyed the least influence.** But they should 
not have been surprised. When two of their kin testified at the Sen- 
ate committee on December 2, 2013, RAdm Jennifer Bennett, Chief 
Reserves and Cadets, and BGen Kelly Woiden, Chief of Staff Army 
Reserve, they were completely ‘on message.’ They omitted mention 
of recruiting problems, desperate junior leadership shortages, and 
mishandled course schedules. Thus when Selkirk testified after Ben- 
nett and Woiden, he had the opportunity to bring up authentic re- 
serve concerns raised at Morton’s Steakhouse, concluding with a call 
for ‘an independent audit.’”® 

Also proceeding from the Steakhouse was a new four-page brief 
for Minister Nicholson:* it explained why units were shrinking, why 
leaders were in short supply, and why ‘the resulting smaller units will 
become a rationale to support unit closures and amalgamations.’ In- 
deed Woiden’s office revealed that halfway through the 2013-14 re- 
cruit cycle, only 21% of his tiny quota had been signed up.*! 

Reserves 2000 repeatedly urged Nicholson to ‘make the production 
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of Militia leaders the top Army enrolment and training priority for 
the next three years,’ until all vacancies in units were filled. Courses 
must be tailored to reserve, not regular, requirements. “Training is the 
lifeblood of every unit and if individuals cannot train and progress in 
their Militia careers then units will not progress.’ But they might as 
well have told the cat. 

Christie Blatchford, the columnist, was deeply sympathetic to 
the hardworking soldier, regular or reserve. She deduced (much 
like Diane Francis in the 1990s) that the senior brass were out for 
themselves and soldiers were at the mercy of careerist staff officers. 
And in March and April 2014 she wrote about what appeared to be 
sheer idiocy on the part of the Canadian Force Recruiting Group.* 
It was ‘a bloody freaking miracle’ that troops could perform so 
well.°3 

Reserve strength continued to fall,** sliding to 18,135 in May 
2014 and rapidly returning to the pre-Afghanistan threshold, well 
below the authorized 19,500. In December the Primary Reserve 
(army, navy, air force, and purple trades combined) were short by 
4,500 members, the regular CF by 900.*° The CF Health Services 
Reserve was ‘routinely short by up to 1,000.’*° 

Given that the Conservatives had once espoused building an army 
reserve of 45,000 it was strange that the Canada First Defence Strat- 
egy (CFDS) offered nothing but a pie-in-the-sky goal of 30,000 re- 
servists by 2028. This was ‘certainly not,’ Selkirk noted ruefully, ‘a 
break-neck pace of expansion.’ By 2014 the policy was six years old, 
and it was ‘high time to correct this policy shortcoming.’ 

Reserves 2000 tried again in March to urge Nicholson to reaffirm 
a policy of growth by inserting into a CFDS ‘re-write’ some mention 
of a ‘modest increase in Primary Reserve strength’ to head off any 
further reserve shrinkage.*’ The minister’s reply, five months later on 
August 18, took an irrelevant tangent: ‘Given the rich heritage and 
tradition of our Reserve Force,’ it said, the CF was ‘planning a return 
to the predominantly part-time model of reserve service by citizen 
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sailors, soldiers, airmen, and airwomen ...’*® 


However DND officials did produce draft CFDS materials in 
2014, which referred to the reserves as follows: 

The Defence Team will bring the Primary Reserve Force to 28,500 

personnel. 


There will be no reduction in Regular Force combat unit capabilities. 
Rather, efficiencies must be found in lower priority activities in DND 
and the CAF — streamlining headquarters, reducing managerial layers, 
rationalizing infrastructure, and strengthening the defence enterprise.*? 


The Regular Force should focus on special tasks such as cyber, space, 
and special forces — and potentially other specializations that Canada 
can carve out amongst our alliance partners, such as combat roles from 
which other countries cower. 


These planned investments will require additional personnel who will be 
sourced from within the existing defence establishment. [As previously 
indicated] ‘personnel will be reallocated through a reduction in higher 
headquarters.” 


It was all very well for politicians to mandate ‘efficiencies’ at head- 
quarters. But according to an officer who worked at the highest lev- 
els at NDHQ, ‘whenever the CF proposed to reduce lower priority 
(but politically useful) activities or to rationalize infrastructure, pol- 
iticians almost always rejected them.”*! 

Meanwhile the shortfall in personnel worsened.** One study, by 
Maj Daniel Doran, a reserve combat engineer who had deployed to 
Afghanistan and as a UN military observer in Sudan, with a civilian 
expertise in project management, suggested that nearly 95% of those 
quitting the reserves by 2013-14 had ‘less than two years of military 
service,’ mostly in the junior ranks. ‘A regiment can lose close to 
50% of an annual recruit intake within the first 24 months after they 
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join.’*? Most reserve careers lasted no more than four to five years. 
Once students graduated from their four-year degree, 80% tended to 
seek full-time employment for which they sought their degree in the 
first place — but to quit the reserve rather than try to do both. These 
Maj Doran largely wrote off because it ‘stands to reason’ that they 
would leave. 

Clearly there needed to be incentives to stay. Col Paul Taillon, re- 
tired after a long career of intelligence and reserve service, called for 
better career progression. It was vital to offer young recruits in the 
first four years a career track to embrace a long-term reserve com- 
mitment. If the Forces could put in enough ‘hooks’ — the prospect 
of good training, secure employment to support their post-secondary 
education, a better chance of deployment, an atmosphere of respect 
and opportunity, a culture of service, a pension plan that worked, 
‘you can start to give them reasons to stay.’** 

What about the other 20% — the ones who did stay and, as Maj 
Doran pointed out, ‘represent the essential leadership core of any 
reserve regiment.’ Doran warned that those who reached command 
were not necessarily the best. 


Those that typically ascend to the highest echelons of the reserves are 
those individuals that (1) are retired Regular Force members; (2) reserv- 
ists who have spent the vast majority of their career in full-time [class-B] 
service; or (3) have achieved a position more as a result of their availabil- 
ity to serve as opposed to their objective ability. 


‘Full-time service’ and ‘availability’ often meant they were habituat- 
ed to class-B contracts and did not have a career outside the army. 
(The ones who had both a high-level civilian and senior reserve ca- 
reer deserved most to be commended and retained.) That others did 
not stay Doran attributed to ‘the current training and operations 
system,’ and the imposition of unnecessary regular force standards 
and courses on part-time officers and part-time senior NCO’s who 
will seldom use them unless deployed. 


What is the added value of a reserve captain attending a one-year 
gruelling Army Operations Course in order to learn an operation- 
al planning process he may only rarely apply ... in a very simplified 
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form? Why does a reserve sergeant need to attend several trades and 
leadership courses that extend to multiple months of distance and res- 
idence training, only to learn skills he will apply in a very simplified 
fashion one weekend a month.’* 


Doran thought the drive for professionalization had gone too far, 
creating a ‘perfect storm that compels some of the best members to 
leave as a result of no longer being able to adequately complete their 
job, and simultaneously, not wanting to do their military job in a 
poor fashion under unrealistic time constraints.’ However, advocates 
of skills ‘parity,’ like Taillon, warned against lowering expectations: 
‘In a regular force where people already question the utility of the re- 
serve, do you really want to have people running around who are not 
qualified for their job and who are responsible for the lives of young 
Canadians?’ Training to the same level would earn ‘credibility’ with 
regular force counterparts. 

Doran argued that since most ‘reserve support’ to regulars in the 
21% century consisted of augmentation, ‘junior rank support to bat- 
tle groups,’ plus ‘staff support in higher headquarters’ and ‘backfill- 
ing positions through the CAF on a contractual basis, 


Regular Force parity may not be required beyond the rank of private, as 
long as the individual is employed in a mainly-staff role (senior members) 
or in a non-leadership role (junior members). This conclusion re-frames 
the entire needs debate related to reserve training. ... 


‘Train to need’ was an old expression. On the one hand few sol- 
diers training one night per week could maintain skill-levels on par 
with regulars. On the other hand, restricting them to ‘core,’ mini- 
mum, or ‘essential’ level of capability was a recipe for high attrition. 

None of these problems were new to Reserves 2000. The right 
balance had to be found for part-time citizen soldiers. LGen Mar- 
quis Hainse, the Commander Canadian Army (CCA) from 2013 to 
2016, described the Afghanistan effect as a ‘double edged sword’ for 
reservists ‘because now we’re making the Reserves full time, which 
goes against the grain of what Reserves should be.’ In the new jargon, 
reservists would shift from augmentation to ‘an integration concept’ 
with reserve-capable tasks. But Hainse added: ‘we need to preserve 
the fact that reservists are doing it part time.’*° 
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Like many who rose through the military bureaucracy, Hainse 
was not a change-maker, not one to rock the boat. “The last thing 
you want to do when you come in is re-invent the wheel,’ he told an 
interviewer, ‘as I believe it is a continuum. I had full confidence in my 
predecessors and where they brought the Army.’ He would ‘under- 
stand’ and align himself with ‘the narrative,’ and build on ‘the hard 
work of my predecessors’ in order to ‘move things forward.’*” He 
put his signature to bombast like ‘I am fully committed to maintain- 
ing a Canadian Army that is Strong, Proud, and Ready.’** He wanted 
the message sent out that recruiting was getting better.” That was 
not at all clear to John Selkirk and his supporters, who knew that the 
reserves remained weak and stagnant. 

Hainse and his staff received Javornik, Mariage, and Marc- 
André Bélanger from Réserve 2000 Quebec, and Letwin and 
Selkirk in his office on February 6, 2015.°° The general was wary of 
their reputation. He told them that ‘some past actions by Reserves 
2000 have created misgivings.’ The army was taken by ‘surprise’ at 
times. ‘It has come to my attention,’ Hainse wrote, ‘that there have 
been requests by an external agency for recruiting and attrition 
information relating to Army Reserve Units ...’ He wanted such 
requests directed to the chief of staff (Dir Army Res) ‘who will 
ensure an Army level response.”*! 

Despite these attempts at message-control, attrition was now 
climbing back up from to 10% to ‘historic levels’ of between 15% 
and 20%. Many of these trends were again covered in the press.” In 
2015 the Ottawa Citizen again revealed that DND was ‘set to miss a 
self-imposed deadline to rebalance the number of reserve soldiers.’*? 

Hainse replied, assuring them that improvement was immi- 
nent, and that ‘Army Training Review’ (ATR) would bring shorter 
courses and other improvements. But perhaps more dynamic and 
strategic army leadership was needed if the precipitous decline 
was going to be reversed.‘ And in fact significant change was just 
around the corner, though not in the way Hainse intended, in a 
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fortuitous new triumvirate. 

While they did not serve simultaneously, the combined effect of 
three men — the incoming defence minister, Jason Kenney (February 
to November 2015), Chief of the Defence Staff Gen Jonathan H. 
Vance (from July 2015), and Commander of the Canadian Army 
LGen Paul Wynnyk (July 2016 to July 2018) — was dramatic and 
unprecedented. 


XXI 


A Turning Point 


A NEW MINISTER: HON. JASON KENNEY - RESERVES 2000 REACHES INTO 

THE PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE - AN EXTRAORDINARY MANDATE - A 

‘POLITICAL STAFF NEXUS’ - CYNICAL OR RECALCITRANT HQ OFFICERS 

- AN UNCOMPREHENDING CDS - OPERATIONAL CEREMONIAL CAPACITY 
- KENNEY’S PLAN GOES TO CABINET 


ason Thomas Kenney, 46, had held three previous cabinet port- 

folios and had a reputation for being ‘Mr. Fixit.’! His appointment 
as Minister of National Defence in February 2015 had the potential 
to be boon to the military. But his tenure would be short. The MP for 
Calgary-Southeast since 1997, he had been a decisive minister of im- 
migration from 2008 to 2013, extensively repairing the immigration, 
citizenship, and refugee systems in a productive collaboration with 
senior officials. Like most of his predecessors he had no military ex- 
perience but his father, a private school principal and hockey coach, 
had been a fighter-pilot with 409 Squadron ‘Night Hawks’ at CFB 
Comox.’ (The author of this book has known Kenney personally 
since 1994 and served as a member of his staff from 2007 to 2013 
and in 2015.) 

Harper wanted a strong communicator at DND in an election 
year. He was also taking a greater interest in the reserves, the peren- 
nial underdog of DND. A key influence was Roy Rempel, a policy 
analyst to whom Harper listened carefully. 

Reserves 2000 was now ascending to a new level of influence. It 
happened that Col J. Paul de B. Taillon (ret.) had introduced Rempel 
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to John Selkirk a few years earlier. From 2012 on, Rempel and Sel- 
kirk met several times at the Bridgehead coffeehouse on Sparks Street 
or the breakfast place at 73 Sparks.’ Later Rempel arranged for Sel- 
kirk to attend a budget reception, where he met the Prime Minister. 
To Selkirk’s surprise, Harper not only knew his name but anticipated 
his petition, warning Selkirk that DND ‘would like to do away with 
much of the Militia, and you need to keep fighting.” 

Reserves 2000 also targeted opposition MPs. Col James Claggett, 
a former CO of the Governor General’s Horse Guards, former dep- 
uty commander of Central Area (the recently renamed 4" Division), 
and former commander of 32 CBG, and in civilian life a land use 
planner with IBI Group and a member of Reserves 2000's steering 
committee, was reaching out to the Liberals. He started with Bill 
Graham, the former minister, now the Horse Guards’ HCol.° Gra- 
ham arranged for Selkirk and Letwin to meet Gerald Butts, Liberal 
leader Justin Trudeau’s closest advisor, who cancelled the meeting 
days before it was to take place.® 

Reserves 2000’s steering committee also included stalwarts 
HLCol Don Halikowski, a former deputy commander of Central 
Area and former CO of the Ontario Regiment; Gil Taylor, HCol 
of the Toronto Scottish Regiment; and Larry Stevenson, HCol of 
the Queen’s Own Rifles. Other new members were Sally Horsfall- 
Eaton, HCol of 32 Signal Regiment; Don McKenzie, a former CO of 
the Queen’s York Rangers (1% American Regiment); Rick Kennedy, 
HCol of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, and Don Cranston, 
HLCol of the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry. 

Two younger additions were BGen Julian Chapman and Andrew 
Morin, the son of HCol Leo Morin, who died in 2013. Chapman 
had joined the Toronto Scottish Regiment as a private in 1980 and 
risen to command the unit. He later commanded 32 CBG and served 
as deputy commander of Central Area. In private life he had been 
a consultant since 2002 with Forrest & Company, of which he 
became president in 2014. Andrew Morin served as a Lieutenant 
in the Ontario Regiment, and after leaving the military became 
vice-president technical and regulatory affairs of the Association 
of International Automobile Manufacturers of Canada, which 
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represented 15 car-makers other than the big three,’ and later an 
independent consultant. 

Morin provided Reserves 2000 with ‘tech’ advice, helping Selkirk 
upgrade its membership and communications systems. He developed 
the ‘R2020’ mapping application based on GoogleEarth, which en- 
abled the user (honoraries, volunteers, and campaign organizers) to 
download a .kmz file that could match army units with their local 
MP. The app provided ‘a fine visual depiction’ of the reserve foot- 
print, and strengthened Reserves 2000’s capacity to organize local 
and national outreach, lobby on behalf of units, and educate party 
candidates. 

Reserves 2000 also created a Vimeo channel online, where the 
public could view Selkirk and other leaders’ appearances in Parlia- 
ment. Reserves 2000’s documentary film in 2015, ‘At the Ready: 
Canada’s Reserve Force at Your Service,’ was narrated by retired 
news anchor Lloyd Robertson. It consisted of a ‘staged round table 
discussion’ between Letwin, Chapman, Pierre Boucher, Bob Baxter,® 
and Reserves 2000 chairman Steve Letwin, president and CEO of 
IAMGold; plus interviews with Halikowski and former CDS Rick 
Hillier. 

With difficulty the filmmakers managed to include footage of 
young reservists in uniform. To do so they had to overcome repeat- 
ed refusals from LGen Marquis Hainse, the army commander, who 
seemed to think that CAF uniforms and buildings were part of a 
‘brand’ identity owned by a media corporation called the Canadian 
Armed Forces.’ Such was the philosophy of CAF public relations. 
After appeals from Reserves 2000, Kenney quashed the army’s man- 
agerialist objections.'° From Kenney’s point of view, a video featur- 
ing reservists could only boost recruiting and there was no danger to 
the ‘brand.’ 

Selkirk also sent Kenney ‘Four quick hits ... to allay Militia con- 
cerns.’ These were, first, to reduce the appalling 18- to 24-month 
delay in approving honorary appointments. Reserves 2000 suspected 
that the chain-of-command was to blame — but Kenney discovered 
that the CDS had approved most of them and sent them upstairs; 
what was missing was staff work in the minister’s office; Nicholson’s 
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office ‘held files for months.’" Regrettably, Conservative staff (like 
their Liberal successors) abused honorary appointments, applying a 
political-donation litmus test, just as the regular chain of command, 
acting like a ‘central casting agency,’ interfered to apply their own 
whims. Units must be free to choose their honorary officers regard- 
less of partisan affiliation and without meddling by regular brass. 

Secondly, Selkirk suggested that if there were to be a Canada 
First Defence Strategy re-write (something that was now on hold) 
it should include a chapter on the reserves; thirdly, that the minister 
should order that recruit-processing times not exceed 60 days; and 
finally that retired reservists start to get their pension payments no 
longer than three months after retirement.'? Notably three of the 
four ‘quick hits’ personally affected people (voters) who felt neglect- 
ed or ignored by the bureaucracy. 

The reserve file was not, at first, top of Kenney’s mind. On Febru- 
ary 23, he told his staff that, with troops in harm’s way, his priorities 
were Op Impact, the operation to train local forces in Iraq and to 
bomb ISIL; and secondly, Op Unifier, support to Ukraine’s security 
forces. Third was to keep current procurement projects on track: 
search & rescue, refuelling at sea, weather satellites, and sovereign- 
ty-patrol all demanded close supervision.'* Only after prioritizing 
these, he said, should staff spend time on ‘supporting the reserves’ 
and ‘cadets,’ or ‘getting the COTC program off the ground’ (this re- 
ferred to a proposed university and college partnerships with reserve 
units developed by Rob Roy of Breakout Communications Inc., 
which had evolved into the glacial Civil Military Leadership Pilot 
Initiative, CMLPI).'° 

Kenney’s initial wish list showed the extent to which topical 
and newsworthy items tended to crowd out the long-term vision, 
especially with an election eight months away. Strictly speaking, 
operations did not require the minister’s detailed immersion except 
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as something to front for with the media and the public; a matter of 
issues management with a looming election. 

However, within days a striking mandate letter arrived from the 
Prime Minister instructing Kenney to make Primary Reserve expan- 
sion a top priority.!° Harper wrote: 


... L.ask that you bring forward a plan to strengthen and enhance the 
Canadian Armed Forces reserves as well as parallel proposals to restruc- 
ture the regular forces in order to enhance priority capabilities such as 
cyber, space and Special Forces capabilities. ... [These] should avoid any 
reductions in the capabilities of regular force combat units and instead 
focus on pursuing efficiency savings in lower priority activities in both 
the DND and the CAF [with] attention ... on ... streamlining headquar- 
ters [and] reducing unnecessary managerial layers ... 


Integral to your efforts to reallocate regular force personnel to higher pri- 
ority assignments, I ask also that you examine options to incrementally 
improve the current officer to non-commissioned member ratio within 
the CAF in order to bring that ratio more into line with that found in the 
U.S. and British Armed Forces. ... 


I understand that the DND has been examining options to expand the 
part-time reserve force by a minimum of 1,500 personnel. This is an 
important initiative given the critical role played by the reserve force in 
linking the CAF to communities in all parts of the country. As you de- 
velop proposals to strengthen the reserves, I ask that you pay particular 
attention to the following components: 


¢ Utilize the reserves and reserve units to assist in filling any gaps that 
might be created through the reallocation of regular force personnel; 


+ Draw more systematically on the unique skill sets offered to the CAF 
by reservists; 


« Assign certain reserve units priority roles to provide the CAF with 
enhanced mobilization potential and to carry out specific tasks, such 
as augmenting regular force units and assuming public duties roles and 
assignments; 


+ Ensure budgetary stability for reserve units, particularly for those units 
assigned priority tasks within the CAF; 


16. Harper to Kenney, 24 Feb 15. I thank Mr. Kenney for his permission to quote from the letter. 
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+ Transfer any appropriate equipment, which may not be required by 
the regular force, to reserve units in order to better carry out their roles, 
particularly with respect to domestic operations; 


+ Present measure to encourage reserve recruitment and minimize pro- 
spective recruit waiting times; 


+ Adopt policies that establish realistic training schedules to take into ac- 
count the demands of civilian jobs, provide reserve personnel with great- 
er leadership opportunities within the CAF and, in general, facilitate and 
encourage the retention of skilled and qualified personnel; and 


+ Consider any legislative or other measures that might assist in confirm- 
ing the strategic nature of the part-time reserves as a tool for both force 
generation and to enhance the connection between the CAF and commu- 
nities across Canada. ...1” 


It was not difficult to see the hand of Reserves 2000 in the letter, 
reflecting the close collaboration between Selkirk and Roy Rempel. 
Harper also told Kenney to work with his successor as Employment 
minister, Pierre Poilievre (who had pinched the Nepean-Carleton 
riding from David Pratt in 2004) to find ‘specific initiatives to expand 
the reserves’ in conjunction with the HRSDC’s ‘youth employment 
strategy.’ 

Having received this letter, DND officials accountable to Kenney, 
guided by his political staff, would normally develop and submit an 
‘MC,’ a memorandum to cabinet. This was the usual instrument by 
which a minister could secure executive confirmation of a given poli- 
cy. Once approved by cabinet, with funding to follow as required, it 
was then incumbent on the bureaucracy and the armed forces to im- 
plement it. Most observers without experience in a minister’s office 
had never heard of an MC; it was news to Reserves 2000. And it was 
what had been missing from previous ministers’ instructions to fix 
reserve problems. Without it, the CF manifestly felt no compunction 
in prioritizing other tasks (See Chapters 1 to 20). 

Coming from the Prime Minister, Kenney’s mandate placed 
unprecedented emphasis on the Primary Reserve, a high-water 
mark in Reserves 2000’s influence — reaching up to the highest 
executive level, in the corridors of the Langevin Block (the Prime 
Minister’s Office and Privy Council Office), and right into cabinet. 


17. Ibid, p. 2. 
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Soon Kenney was publicly describing ‘expanding the size and 
capability of the reserves’ as ‘one of my principal policy priorities’ 
and ‘we think there are adequate resources to make most increases 
in the size and footprint of reserves.’!* In other words, the CF would 
be expected to reallocate resources to the reserves, now defined as a 
‘higher priority area.’ 

Oddly enough, Harper had told MPs that his toughest bureau- 
cratic hurdle as Prime Minister had concerned reserve units.'’ This 
was over his decision in 2010 that regiments, most of them reserve 
units, that could trace their origins to local War of 1812 militias 
should receive ‘battle honours’ during the bicentennial year. These 
were no more than official recognition that such units were authentic 
participants in a given action and could emblazon the name of the 
engagement (e.g. Chateauguay, Queenston, Maumee, etc.) on their 
regimental flags or drums as part of their history. 

This creative proposal had grown out of research by military 
replica entrepreneur and former Parks Canada historian Robert 
Henderson.”° Curiously DND fought it tooth and nail in part because 
the current honours policy started the clock on militia lineages in 
1855 and not before; today’s reserve units had no ‘unbroken’ or 
‘meaningful’ link to 1812 militia.*! In effect, Dr. Stephen Harris, chief 
historian and acting director of the history branch, consigned 1812 
to Canada’s pre-history, something ‘British’ and foreign, an arbitrary 
caesura that typified the English-Canadian ‘neo-nationalist’ school 
of historians.”” 

Harper was counter-briefed in great detail, with maps and charts, 
found the historical case impressive, and persisted. He was obliged 
to write four times to an equivocating minister, Peter MacKay, to 
stiffen his spine against DND’s refractory officials, whom Harper in- 
sisted did ‘not have a monopoly’ on history. In due course they took 
their lumps, and 21 units (regular and reserve) from Newfoundland 


18. ‘Reserve force review coming before election, Defence Minister Kenney says,’ The Hill Times, 
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to Niagara received 1812 theatre or battle honours.” 

Staff work was a key factor in getting reserve issues onto the 
front-burner. Rempel listened to stakeholders,** and was the master 
of his brief. Together with Selkirk’s persistence and long experience, 
and Kenney’s attention to detail, what may be called a ‘ministerial 
staff nexus’ was critical to Reserves 2000’s new success. This staff 
nexus was disregarded or misunderstood by some brass in the ‘south 
tower,’ who in a meeting with Kenney’s office (described further be- 
low) declared candidly that they would ignore the Prime Minister’s 
instructions because they had ‘heard these ideas before and we know 
where they are coming from.’ 

In the eyes of political staff such officers gave the impression of 
forgetting that it was their job to implement the policy, not to reject 
it or make up their own. However, these men and women quite 
reasonably anticipated that, as in the past, no new resources would 
be forthcoming; that the extensive staff work and implications of 
changing funding/personnel allocations and implementation would 
take several years; that, given the inevitable fall election, politically- 
driven priorities would surely change; that Kenney’s bidding would 
almost certainly be reversed by his successor.”° 


The Chief of the Defence Staff, appointed in 2012, was another air 
force general, Thomas J. Lawson, 55. As an engineer and fighter 
jock, he knew little of the army reserve. He also clearly found some 
aspects of the civil-military interface slightly bewildering. 

Lawson had approved a ‘Rationalization of the Primary Reserve 
(RPR),’ developed in 2013 with ‘senior Reserve commanders’ to im- 
prove ‘the way ... our Primary Reservists are managed, funded, and 
employed.’ This reiterated the previous goal of containing the num- 
ber of class-B reservists at 4,500 while asserting that the ‘renewal’ 
would ‘not reduce the number of serving Class A reservists in any 
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way.’ However, class-A strength continued to haemorrhage, with 
no improvement in recruiting, attrition, or leadership development 
because there had been little resolve or dedicated resources to ad- 
dress them. 

The problem grew steadily worse as junior leadership was not 
being replaced. In effect, as LGen Jeffery put it later, ‘we lost ten 
years’ (following his tenure as CLS) in the effort to restructure the 
reserves.”> The Auditor General, Michael Ferguson, confirmed this 
problem in his devastating and well-informed Fall 2016 report: 


National Defence has not developed a retention strategy for the Army 
Reserve. For example, in order to train their soldiers, units must retain 
a sufficient number of qualified instructors, such as master corporals or 
sergeants. We found that units have had difficulty keeping the qualified 
instructors they need. For example, from 2012 to 2015, the number of 
master corporals in the Army Reserve declined from 1,971 to 1,770, and 
the number of sergeants declined from 1,645 to 1,593. 


We also found that during the 2012-13 to 2014-15 fiscal years, almost 
half of the 7,200 soldiers who left the Army Reserve did so before they 
had completed their first level of occupational training. This represents a 
lost investment in recruitment and training.”? 


It was a lot of people to lose. 

As for Harper’s mandate letter, Lawson seemed to think that it 
would be all right to ignore it. Whatever the letter might say, he was 
convinced that the Prime Minister had ‘little interest’ in reserves. The 
author, in a one-on-one meeting on April 22, 2015, pointed out that 
Harper had in fact ‘signed the letter.’ But Lawson airily insisted: ‘No, 
he has never raised it with me.’ He said, voice rising, ‘that letter was 
written by Roy Rempel wasn’t it?’ Under the influence of ‘disgrun- 
tled’ honorary colonels, he said. 

Nor, Lawson added, did he intuit that a mandate letter from the 
Prime Minister to the Minister was a requirement for the DND-CAF 
to do something in particular. ‘No, that’s not my understanding 
of it,’ he said. This deficiency in the CDS’s grasp of fundamental 
governance lent colour to the apparent recurring failure among 


27. Lawson to flag officers, Baines, West, Boucher, Gosselin, 23 Aug 13; 1920-1 (C Prog) CF Pri- 
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Canada’s senior officer corps, identified years earlier by John Fraser, 
to strive for congruity between policy and action.*° 

Indeed the top brass — Lawson and the VCDS, LGen Guy Thi- 
bault — ignored Kenney’s instructions for six weeks, even as ADM 
policy officials in the north tower tried to engage military staff for 
‘input’ into the MC draft they had begun working on.*! When Ken- 
ney challenged him, Lawson said he had assumed that the Prime 
Minister’s letter had been written by ‘a PMO staffer’ and did not ap- 
ply to the Canadian Forces. Taken aback, Kenney told Lawson that 
he expected the CAF to work with policy officials and Privy Council 
Office counterparts to produce a cabinet memo that faithfully im- 
plemented the reserve initiatives with which Harper had personally 
charged the Minister.** 

Taken together these encounters implied deep-seated reservations 
about reserve expansion: they didn’t support it, did not expect any 
funding for it, were not planning to do it. It was of so little importance 
to them, apparently, that when contacted in 2019 Lawson could not 
‘recall any discussion regarding the Reserves in the mandate letter.’ 

On the longstanding and recurring question of high officer-to- 
other-ranks (officer to NCM) ratios in the regular force, and the high 
number of general officers, Kenney’s staff made one attempt to put 
this on the agenda. Selkirk had written a paper on that and given it 
to Rempel.** At the time Bill Bentley and Bernd Horn’s new book, 
Forced to Change, suggested that officer education and ethos might 
be in need of stiffening — and if so, these matters could be followed 
up if the government were re-elected.* 

In reply the CDS did not address officer-to-NCM ratios directly. 
But he did assure Kenney that GO/FO (general officer/ flag officer) 
ratios were ‘about where they should be.’ He sent up figures show- 
ing that while the number of BGen/Cdre rank and higher had risen 
from 72 to 97 since 2003, the overall ratio to the CAF as a whole 
had improved. Kenney was satisfied, ‘although we should try to 
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stay under 100.’*° 

A higher proportion of top officers could be defended on grounds 
that a small military like Canada’s needed more officers to represent 
it overseas in coalitions with larger allies. ‘Rank equals access. No 
rank, no access,’ said one officer.*” By 2018, however, there were 130 
generals and admirals compared with 72 in 2003, an 81% increase 
when the CAF had grown only by 2%. Notably the ‘wartime’ increase 
was 10; but as many as 45 generals and admirals were added in 
‘peacetime’ between 2009 and 2018, resulting in a greatly-expanded 
personal empire for the CDS, Jonathan H. Vance. Appointed on 
Kenney’s recommendation in mid-2015, Vance defended the high 
number, on the familiar grounds that there were many management, 
liaison, and alliance positions requiring a general or flag officer.** 

While Gen Lawson was still CDS, Kenney was impressed by Vance 
as Commander of CJOC (Canadian Joint Operations Command) 
and as a compelling former commander of Roto 9 of the Kandahar 
task force in 2009-10, whose father was also a general.*? Kenney 
thought Jon Vance had the mettle to sit across from a cabinet of 
whatever political stripe and hold the line on cuts and politically- 
correct meddling.*° 

On the reserve file, with the help mainly of Reserves 2000, 
Kenney’s staff developed a series of questions for CF staff.*! These 
included, 


What is the strategy for recruitment of reserves, especially as it pertains 
to rebuilding the Class A reserve as a strategic force generator? 


What are the main measures under this strategy? 


What resources are dedicated to this strategy? Provide number of 
personnel and funding. 


How has this strategy performed to date? 
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These questions were ignored. Nor did officials provide ‘the number 
of recruits by unit and year since 2006,’ claiming: ‘The CA [Cana- 
dian Army] is not able to provide the data at the unit level due to 
changes in coding during the time frames requested.’ 

The mouthpiece for all of this since 2011 was RAdm Jennifer 
Bennett. A reserve naval supply officer, her ascent made her ‘the first 
female Canadian Forces Chief Reserves and Cadets,’ ‘the first female 
Admiral,’* indeed a Rear-Admiral (equivalent to MGen). As she told 
senators, she was ‘a member of the Armed Forces Council and at the 
table at the highest level of governance.’** To some her ascent was an 
example of rank-inflation (one of several, indeed) to create the polit- 
ical appearance of ‘women in leadership.’ A senior headquarters of- 
ficer described her as ‘what the regular army, at its worst, looks for: 
‘give me a reservist who will be positive for me.’ She was technical- 
ly a ‘class-A reservist’ but ‘240 days of class-A is not really class-A.’*° 

Bennett had parroted a familiar line at the Senate on December 2, 
2013: ‘Reserve considerations are ... not an afterthought. ... We are 
working very hard on retention.’ Reserve training pay was already 
‘from a different pot of money.’ Problems were to be blamed on 
‘communication’ and ‘the need to get the right messages out there,’ 
because the CAF’s critics were ‘not thinking about what we are do- 
ing here strategically.’ No senator was sufficiently well-briefed to 
counter the spin.*” 

Kenney’s office wanted ‘a clear and concise statistical overview 
of recruiting shortfalls and decline of Class A reservists’ and ‘attri- 
tion, especially Class A reservists.” The CAF response was to send 
the minister a lengthy list of questions for ‘clarification.’ As Rempel 
remarked, “They are going to ask a myriad of questions in an effort 
to slow things down.”*® 

Bennett openly disregarded the Prime Minister’s mandate letter, 
rattling off snap answers such as, ‘Not doing that!’, “This one’s an 
oldie,’ ‘Nope, not doing that!’ and ‘Not going there!’ As for the 
long-awaited recruiting fix, ‘we’re already doing that.’ Holding 
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Harper’s letter, she said: ‘We’re not going to answer some of these 
points because we know where they are coming from.’ She saw in the 
letter — quite rightly, of course — the hand of Reserves 2000. 

The meeting suggested an attitude, perhaps, of breezy unaccount- 
ability in certain elements of the CAF. Bennett’s staff replies were 
no more encouraging: ‘Gathering accurate data on P Res strength 
remains a challenge,’ and again, ‘it remains a challenge to provide 
reliable statistical data ranging back 10 years ...’*? Why? There were 
many ways to ‘illustrate the challenge of growing the Reserve.’ Here 
again here was the repetition of symptoms rather than serious effort 
to address the causes of what was now a grave pathology. 

There was little excuse for such obfuscation — because Parlia- 
ment, the public, CF officers, and senior reservists had been asking 
continually since 1994 for data to be maintained and shared. Thus 
in 2016 the Auditor General reported, 


We found that between the 2012-13 and 2014-15 fiscal years, the number 
of Army Reserve soldiers had been declining at a rate of about five per- 
cent, or about 1,000 soldiers per year.*° 


There were only 13,944 trained reserve soldiers in FY 2014-15, 
while 58 of the 123 units were ‘at less than 70 percent of their ideal 
unit size.’ In other words, figures were available or calculable. 

Moreover they knew that the trend remained downward: a doc- 
ument from army headquarters shared with honoraries in March 
2016 counted 13,401 trained army reservists.°! But what the staff 
told the minister’s office was: “The intent remains to rebalance the 
force to achieve the goal of 27,000 average paid strength and ul- 
timate growth to 28,500.’ No mention was made of a 13,000-odd 
figure at any meeting.” 

A ‘retention survey’ from 2012 had found that among those quitting 
the reserves, 21.1% blamed ‘too few opportunities’; 18.4% found the 
pay insufficient; 15.6% were fed up with personnel administration 
(pay and other problems); while between 7% and 10% cited family, 
work, and personal life conflicts, medical problems, dissatisfaction 
with life in the Forces, or ‘no clear role for the reserve.’*? One-fifth 
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(20.4%) transferred to the regular force. Where, three years later, 
was the CAF solution? 

Letwin, Selkirk, and Réserve 2000 Québec repeated to the army 
commander, LGen Hainse, their alarm at falling strength in a Feb- 
ruary 2015 meeting. “The Commander shared his concerns,’ Selkirk 
wrote, ‘including misgivings about Reserves 2000 engagement with 
levels of authority above him without prior consultation.’** This 
was an old senior brass bugbear — Reserves 2000 providing reality 
checks and policy advice to the Minister and Prime Minister’s staff. 
But Reserves 2000 was not part of the chain of command. Yes, the 
general was saying in effect, we would like to fix this problem, but 
you are making us look bad. 

The army’s small brain trust tried to spark more engagement. Col 
Howard Coombs and MGen Eric Tremblay noted the lack of long- 
term direction and roles for units; a ‘lack of a strategic employment 
concept for the Reserves Forces,”** fostering a mere augmentation 
culture: 


This creates a service-driven use of Reserve capacity that may or may not 
be aligned with strategic needs. Furthermore, there is little-to-no capacity 
to produce organizations that can react to contingencies, except on an 
ad hoc basis. For the most part, Reserve units, unlike Regular units, do 
not have unit level operational tasks and are not resourced be employed 
in the same fashion. 


Education — liberal, not merely technical — was critical if the 
CAF was serious about developing ‘capacity and capability’ for to- 
day’s deployments such as ‘cultural and linguistic expertise, intel- 
ligence, influence activities (IA), including psychological and infor- 
mation operations, along with civil-military cooperation.’ So wrote 
Tremblay and Coombs in the Canadian Military Journal. To these 
they added ‘special operations, nuclear, chemical and biological 
(NBC) elements, ... diplomacy and development’ and ‘cyberspace 
and space’ knowledge. 

Reserves 2000 had long advocated for clear missions and tasks. 
But first of all, numerical decline must be arrested. Kenney’s plan 
was duly approved by cabinet and announced on August 17, 2015. 
Delighted with what the government called a ‘suite of measures to 
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strengthen the ... reserve force,’** Reserves 2000 signalled its support: 


If fully implemented ... this plan would mark the most important com- 
mitment to part-time units and personnel by any federal government 
since the mid-1960s. [But] while Reserves 2000 applauds the ... plan to 
provide more predictable, sufficient, and sustainable funding ... addition- 
al policies are required to safeguard the transparent management and 
apportioning of Militia funds — and to prevent the ‘clawback’ of monies 
intended to pay Canada’s part-time soldiers.*” 


Selkirk welcomed the department’s new, more realistic annual 
cost projections of $10,566 per reservist (class-A pay), based on the 
figure of $63.4 million to maintain a projected additional 6,000 per- 
sonnel. This compared favourably with the high figures the Canadi- 
an Forces had touted for many years. 

The Auditor-General found that the army in 2014-15 had bud- 
geted ‘$334.9 million for about 21,000 Army Reserve soldiers.’ If 
one calculated based on 13,944 soldiers who were actually trained, 
the cost per reservist was $52,000. Based on the auditors’ figure of 
‘$202.4 million to cover the pay for 19,471 soldiers on part-time 
service,’ plus ‘$41.2 million for operating and maintenance costs’ the 
cost dropped to $12,500 per soldier.°* But a large part of the reserve 
budget was still being pilfered: $91.3 million to pay 1,500 full-time 
class-B soldiers in regular force jobs — a staggering 45% of the re- 
serve budget, which should be for class-A training. 


Kenney’s plan included adding 150 trained infantrymen each for 
Canada’s two remaining Guards regiments, the Governor General’s 
Foot Guards in Ottawa and the Canadian Grenadier Guards in 
Montreal, in order to ‘establish a self-sustaining Public Duties 
capability resident in the PRes.’ This was a longstanding goal of 
many Guardsmen and was pitched to the minister’s office by Bryan 
Brulotte, the GGFG’s HCol, in 2015.°? 

The idea was to develop the operational capacity to mount scarlet- 
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and-bearskin guards of honour worthy of these regiments and of the 
National Capital, for state openings of Parliament, visiting dignitaries, 
and other occasions in addition to the summertime ‘Changing the 
Guard’ on the Hill and at Government House (Rideau Hall). Such 
guards of honour would replace the unedifying and embarrassing 
NDHQ ‘honour guards’ made up of cubicle staff, which one senior 
figure described as ‘the halt and the lame.’ 

Years earlier, Gen Rick Hillier had at least partially understood 
the publicity value of ceremony. He called Changing the Guard ‘a 
beautiful part of the face of Canada.’ Peering out daily from his high 
window at 101 Colonel By Drive, which loomed over the GGFG’s 
Cartier Square Drill Hall, he sometimes stole away to watch them 
and ‘would go back to work, motivated and inspired.’ Why so? 
‘When you looked at the faces under those bearskins,’ he wrote, 
‘they reflected who we are as a country.”®! 

So keen was Hillier that he insisted, one day in July 2005, on 
wedging himself into scarlets and bearskin cap to play Guardsman 
for a day. ‘A thrill went down my spine,’ he wrote, ‘representing 
the Canadian Forces’ and getting ‘some media attention’ for the CF. 
In spite of the ceremony’s popularity with tourists, he lamented, 
‘most Canadians ... are oblivious’ that the Guards ‘are all ... army 
reservists’ and ‘fully qualified infantry soldiers.’™ 

So they were. And yet nowhere in his memoir did Hillier consider 
the underlying reality: that the GGFG and the CGG, on which the 
Ceremonial Guard was based, were two typical understrength, 
under-supported regiments that made up an entire army of such 
units, present in over 100 communities. Every one of them had 
latent ceremonial and recruit-attraction potential, with distinctive 
traditions but in many cases no uniforms, budget, permission, and 
often no band with which to undertake local PR and recruitment 
independent of the milk-and-water Ottawa-micromanaged CAF 
‘brand.’ In that regard, subsidiarity was altogether lacking. 

Some bands were eliminated (and others strengthened) in a 
‘rebalancing’ exercise completed in 2008. It was initially based on 
symmetry. Peter Hunter’s plea to use census data, not symmetry, at 
first fell on deaf ears: BGen Gary O’Brien stated that there would 
be ‘Band ARE of one Brass and Reed and one Pipes and Drums 
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band per brigade.’** There was a hue and cry. Inequities left over 
from the deep 1994 cuts were bad enough: the Toronto Scottish 
and Lorne Scots, among others, had only two paid music positions 
and the Black Watch seven, while the 48" Highlanders had been 
given 40.% These and other anomalies were rebalanced — though 
there were casualties too: the Lincoln and Welland Regiment (St. 
Catharines), Princess of Wales Own Regiment (Kingston), and the 
Brockville Rifles lost all of their paid positions. In the event symmetry 
was applied only selectively, and most brigades kept four bands 
while Toronto retained seven, and southern and eastern Ontario six 
each.® In 2008 several units that had made do with voluntary band- 
members regained a core of paid positions so that reserve-musician 
trades could be trained and renewed. 

Was the CAF missing out on a recruiting asset right under their 
noses? Why was it that so few top regulars perceived — and then 
only through a glass darkly — the benefit of larger, better-supported, 
well-trained, publicly-visible and prestigious units, with ceremonial 
PR capacity, spread out across the country? 

No one knew because it had not been tried. Nor had the CF 
made much effort to tap into political support for such a concept 
in Parliament, which could conceivably legislate cost-sharing for 
wider deployment of local ceremonial and music in partnership 
with Canadian Heritage, Employment and Social Development 
Canada, other departments, provinces and municipalities, and the 
private sector. Somehow the CAF, if Hillier’s memoirs are any guide, 
failed to put two-and-two together on ceremonial and musical ‘force 
generators.’ 

Kenney’s proposal in 2015 applied only to the National Capital. 
Yet even this met with resistance from the brass. Gen Tom Lawson 
told the minister that the CAF believed it was ‘nice’ to give NDHQ 
staff, regardless of fitness, skill, or sharpness, the ‘opportunity’ to 
perform their ‘drill’ with ‘pride.’ He could not perceive that these 
‘cubicle guards’ looked ridiculous, a manifest embarrassment to the 
Forces. He said the CAF focus on ‘operations’ explained its neglect 
of ceremonial excellence. But Kenney retorted that the U.K.’s Guards 
regiments excelled at both combat training and ceremonial, as did 
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the U.S. Marine Corps, and most other countries from Poland to 
Singapore; why should Canada be uniquely incapable? Properly 
supported and competently led, ceremony and combat effectiveness 
should be two sides of the same coin.°’ When senior officers 
tried repeatedly to remove the ceremonial element from Kenney’s 
proposal,® the minister doubled down, ensuring that ‘public duties’ 
were included.” 

Ceremonial ‘force generation’ was but one element of Kenney’s 
reserve expansion. When the Conservatives were swept from office, 
Steve Letwin on behalf of Reserves 2000 thanked Kenney: ‘seldom, 
in the twenty-plus years of our existence,’ he wrote, ‘has Reserves 
2000 had the pleasure of working with such a dynamic and produc- 
tive Minister.’”” Whether his policy would survive beyond a change 
of government or a change of army commander remained to be seen. 

That, for the first time, a reserve expansion policy reached the 
level of cabinet in 2015 was, ironically, the easy part. With an elec- 
tion pending, CAF and DND naysayers could sit back and watch 
it wither on the vine due to a lack of funding and follow-through. 
Would the government and the top brass now let the previous 20 
years repeat themselves? 
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XXII 


Wynnyk and ‘Untapped Potential’ 


VANCE’S ‘INITIATING DIRECTIVE’ - A RESERVIST MINISTER: Hon. Hary 
SAJJAN - THE AUDITOR GENERAL’S 2016 REPORTS - LGEN PAUL WYNNYK 
1s CCA - ‘STRENGTHENING THE ARMY RESERVE’ [STAR] - RECRUITING 
GOES BACK TO THE UNITS - ‘FULL TIME SUMMER EMPLOYMENT’ [FTSE] 


- THE DECLINE STOPS - A TRUE TURNING POINT? 


t was a surprise to close observers when, in an October 9, 2015 

directive, the Chief of the Defence Staff since July, General 
Jonathan H. Vance, ordered that the ex-minister’s freshly-minted 
policy to expand the Primary Reserve ‘will not be affected by any 
changes to government.’ In other words the Jason Kenney policy — 
still warm from NDHQ photocopiers — would proceed regardless 
of the outcome of the October 19 election.’ As patient readers of 
the story will note, this response was unprecedented as the habitual 
conduct of the senior brass for 20 years was to use each change of 
minister to go back to flatlining the reserves and turn what little 
remained into a semi-trained augmentation force. 

Instead, nearly four weeks after Harper Conservatives’ defeat by 
Justin Trudeau’s Liberals, the ‘Reserve Strategy Development Com- 
mittee’ minuted on November 15 that ‘the PRes ID [Primary Reserve 
Initiating Directive] is now ensconced in CDS Dir and will be acted 
on as such.’ CDS Direction meant orders. It had taken the defence 
planners by surprise, but ‘irrespective of a change in Government ... 
there would be no change to the aims/timeline of the PRes ID.”? Even 
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so, they were unsure of ‘financial allocations and resourcing’ — a 
lacuna that had killed such initiatives in the past. 

Then there was the small print. In fact a time-lag or safety-buffer 
was built into the 2015 policy, projecting no actual yearly increases 
in strength until three years later, in 2018. With no growth in the 
first three years, the PRes would then jump from the official figure of 
24,000, by means of some magic in 2019-20, to 28,500. 

This highly unlikely projection had nearly been accepted before. 
Previous ‘goals’ could never be attained because they were never 
funded. Reserves 2000 had pointed that out to Kenney’s staff, urging 
the minister to insist on immediate annual growth targets starting 
with 500 in 2015 and 1,000 in each of the subsequent five years — 
which even then, Selkirk pointed out, would be a mere 10 soldiers 
per unit. 

Vance, an experienced commander, knew reservists and had seen 
what they could do in Afghanistan. So much in the upper reaches of 
the CF hung upon personal whim. But the recruiting and retention 
was increasingly dire. By November 2015 there were 19,369 reserv- 
ists on the books across all Primary Reserve elements, down from 
26,142 in 2011-12 in a ‘consistent downward trend.”* 

The Reserve advisory staff insisted on an urgent need to expand 
and retain, or face ‘almost irrecoverable’ decline.* To his credit Vance 
accepted that rather than mess around with structure as in the past, 
the distinctive character of regiments played some role in attraction 
and combat motivation.® Thus traditional units should remain the 
basis on which the future ‘mixed’ reserve-regular force structure 
would be built. 

Reserves 2000 had in its early phase devoted much effort to the 
strategic dimension, especially in its many detailed papers on ‘Can- 
ada’s Army of the Future.’ Over the years the fight increasingly be- 
came a simple question of preventing class-A numbers from collaps- 
ing to the point where units’ existence would be at risk. But wouldn’t 
it help to have clear missions and tasks? 

Regulars interested in the reserves, too, called for ‘strategic clarity’ 
in the ‘employment of Reserve Forces.’ Rather than a national 
mobilization model, Col Coombs and MGen Tremblay proposed, 
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in The Canadian Military Journal, an ‘expectation’ of readiness, 
namely: 


that Reserve Forces will be able to race to contingencies, not always im- 
mediately, but within a short time — and more than in an individual 
augmentation fashion. This ability to provide an emergency collective 
response is in addition to giving ongoing operational support to the Reg- 
ular Force [and] an expectation that these forces be organized, trained 
and equipped individually and collectively, to operate in an efficient and 
capable fashion ... 


Reserve units ... could be further grouped under Reserve formation head- 
quarters, with all [of them] resourced sufficiently so that together they 
could be deployed for domestic operations in their geographic regions. It 
can be argued that the Army already provides this capability; however, 
that is not the case. CBGs are not equipped or resourced to provide a de- 
ployable formation headquarters, and TBGs [now ‘Territorial Battalion 
Groups’ are similarly poorly equipped ... 


‘The Reserve also needs to be able to provide those capacities cur- 
rently not imbued within or residing in an effective manner in the 
Regular Force.’ This would require, Coombs and Tremblay wrote, ‘a 
successful reconceptualization of the Reserves.”’ 

The CDS had ordered reserve ‘groupings and tasks’ based 
on growth of 950 for the army reserve, plus 50 each for special 
operations, cyber, and intelligence,® ‘enhancing’ the under-promoted 
high school co-op program,’ and expanding the CMLPI (Civil- 
Military Leadership Pilot Initiative). On this CF officers dragged 
their feet, seeing little value in reserve growth by recruitment on 
college and university campuses (because students quit too soon), 
and unwilling to invest in such a program without additional funds.'° 

Still there would be 200 personnel for the naval reserve, 100 for 
the air reserve, 50 for special operations reserves, 50 for intelligence 
reservists, and 50 cyber positions; and attention given to recruiting, 
training, and pay systems.'! As one unit officer wrote, by November 
implementation was ‘in full swing.’” 
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It seemed a good omen that Harjit Singh Sajjan, the newly-elected 
MP for Vancouver South, had served as the CO of a reserve unit. He 
had joined the British Columbia Regiment (Duke of Connaught’s 
Own) in Vancouver in 1989 as a private, commissioned in 1991, and 
risen steadily through the ranks.’ He deployed and was wounded in 
Bosnia, deployed three times to Afghanistan, where his knowledge 
of Punjabi and Urdu were precisely the type of skill-set that educated 
reservists could bring to bear in intelligence, CIMIC, and other influ- 
ence activities the regulars had either neglected or ‘not been able to 
afford.’!* He was called ‘the best single Canadian intelligence asset in 
theatre,’ by MGen David Fraser.!* 

While pursuing his civilian career with the Vancouver Police De- 
partment as a detective specializing in gang crime, he had become, as 
an LCol in 2011, the first Sikh to command a Canadian reserve unit, 
the BCR, an armoured recce unit housed at the Beatty Street Drill 
Hall, which the military had tried to close in 1998 when the 28-year- 
old Sajjan was a young officer. 

The Liberals had recruited a star candidate, it seemed. Sajjan had 
the potential — on paper —to be a transformative defence minister. 
But was something missing? When the minister’s official biography 
appeared, it mentioned both his police and army service separately, 
failing to highlight that he had excelled in two careers simultaneous- 
ly. As John Selkirk commented: 


As it now reads anyone not well informed on military matters ... would 
assume [Sajjan had] had two separate careers, one in policing and one 
in the military. In reality, of course, he held two demanding jobs at the 
same time for many years. We think Canadians would be interested to 
know — and would be appreciative of the personal effort and sacrifices 
he made in doing so.'° 


Were Sajjan, his staff, Public Affairs, and senior officials equally un- 
aware of the power of Sajjan’s story as a recruiting narrative? Even if 
it was an oversight, they continued to fail to promote the reserve as 
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a strategic asset and ‘force generator,’ let alone as a distinct element 
within the ‘total force.’ 

Further signs of ineptness quickly came into view, among them 
Sajjan’s claim on a trip to India in 2017 (repeating, as it turned out, 
something he had said in 2015, before he was elected) that he had 
been the ‘architect’? of Op Medusa in the second Battle of Panjwai 
in Kandahar Province. This was a great embarrassment to himself 
and to reservists, because it fed the negative myth of the boastful re- 
servist. It also made a mockery of the authentic skills that Sajjan had 
contributed to the task force. 

In fact Sajjan’s experience made little difference because he was 
not a strong leader but instead micromanaged his personal hobby 
horses, such as Light Urban Search and Rescue.'” Indeed, having 
served operationally under Vance, even as Minister, Sajjan was 
inordinately deferential to the CDS, who took the driver’s seat. 

Letwin wrote several times to the promising new minister offering 
to brief him on Reserves 2000’s goals and reserve matters generally. 
Sajjan did not reach out, allowing bureaucrats to brush Letwin off 
on his behalf.'* Fortunately, senior serving officers did meet with 
Reserves 2000 to draw on their extensive knowledge of the file, to 
garner intelligence from their network, and to keep a voluble ‘stake- 
holder’ happy.'? Letwin repeatedly offered to brief the minister.”° A 
few months later, he told Letwin to submit Reserves 2000’s concerns 
to the government’s generic Defence Review. 

Sajjan officially announced the Defence Review on April 6, 
2016, with public hearings in six cities to begin in Vancouver on 
April 29. As the review got under way, the Conservative Party held 
54 round tables of its own, chaired by James Bezan, the MP for 
Selkirk-Interlake-Eastman since 2004 and the party’s defence critic, 
and Pierre Paul-Hus, the MP for Charlesbourg-Haute-Saint-Charles 
since 2011, who had joined the Army Reserve in high school, risen 
to command the Régiment de la Chaudiére, and retired after 22 
years. The Tories’ report, based also on 700 online submissions, 
recommended increasing the size of the CAF to 85,000 regulars and 
30,000 reserves. That was quite out of whack with the long-term 
Tory approach, and particularly the 1987 White Paper which, for 
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example, called for a cost-effective army that was 60% well-trained 
reserves. 

What their new position made clear was that Conservatives had 
lost (if they ever really had) any particular inclination toward the 
significant military and super-military benefits of a proportionate- 
ly larger Reserve Force rooted in Canada’s local communities. That 
loss must count as a failure in the Conservatives’ policy continuity 
post-Kenney, partly attributable to a reduction in Reserves 2000’s 
access to Tory staff, some of whom did not return calls.7! Conserva- 
tives and Liberals alike would do well to think more carefully about 
the nature and value of part-time military service, since a much 
smaller pool of Canadians show interest in the full-time regular forc- 
es. All the while the reserves are kept small by neglect and attrition, 
significant opportunities are being lost to strengthen social capital 
and social cohesion, youth employment, leadership development, a 
traditional sense of the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, and 
to develop a prestigious local unit presence and emergency-response 
capacity in communities. 

Through 2016, Reserves 2000 kept up the fire. Selkirk testified at 
the Senate committee and spoke at a Mackenzie Institute conference 
in March in Ottawa.” On May 19 he and BGen Boucher, chairman 
of Réserve 2000 Québec, briefed the House committee.”’ If the 
CDS’s plan to increase the Primary Reserve by 1,500 positions by 
the year 2019 was to succeed — reaching 28,500 (all three elements 
plus health services and other reserves) by July 2019 — then ‘a shift 
in the policies and programs which currently govern the recruiting, 
enrolment and training of Reserve Forces personnel is urgently 
required.’** 

The Auditor General’s spring 2016 report struck a devastating 
blow against regular force neglect. It was well-informed and de- 
tailed, and vindicated much of what Reserves 2000 had been saying 
since 1995, indeed a signal event in the history of the struggle to get 
the army to take the reserves seriously. As the report said, 


Overall, we found that Army Reserve units lacked clear guidance on 
preparing for major international missions. ... In addition, ... units and 
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groups lacked access to key equipment on deployments and training 
exercises. 


We found that the Canadian Army has not defined the list of equipment 
that all Army Reserve units should have for training their soldiers and 
teams for domestic missions [and] we were told that it is often not avail- 
able [with] many instances of key equipment lacking, such as reconnais- 
sance vehicles, command posts, and communications equipment. (5.29 


and 5.30) 


5.35 Overall, we found that Army Reserve units do not have the num- 
ber of soldiers they need to train so that soldiers and teams are pre- 
pared to deploy when required. The number of Army Reserve soldiers 
has been steadily declining because the Army Reserve is unable to recruit 
and retain the soldiers it needs. We found that the Canadian Army does 
not know if Army Reserve soldiers have the current qualifications they 
need to deploy for domestic and international missions. Furthermore, we 
found that the Army Reserve units did not have the funding they needed 
to fully support all required unit activities. 


5.36 This is important because Army Reserve units need enough trained 
soldiers and adequate funding if they are to organize and train soldiers 
and teams to be combat-capable and prepared for deployment. 


While presiding over falling numbers, the current CF expectation was 
that the reserve would continue to supply 20% of soldiers deployed, 
after regulars had completed the first rotation of up to eight months. 
Thereafter ‘Army Reserve units’ were expected to ‘provide about 
1,000 trained soldiers for each subsequent rotation,’ to be placed in 
regular units or ‘dedicated reserve teams of up to 150 soldiers that 
will undertake ... Influence Activities, Convoy Escort, Force Protec- 
tion, or Persistent Surveillance.’ 

If the CF was serious about expanding the reserves, Selkirk wrote, 
then the army commander must ‘ensure that the Army Reserve is 
prepared’; must provide ‘access to the equipment that they need 
to train themselves’; and would have to ‘fully fund all activities, 
including training,’ as well as ‘optimize individual occupational 
training’ for reservists, integrating ‘collective training ... into the 
three-year training cycle of the Regular Army.’ 

The entire AG report was ‘seminal,’ Selkirk wrote, and indeed 
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marked a climacteric in Canada’s militia history. At the very least it 
was now manifest, in an up-to-date report, that the CF had neglect- 
ed the Primary Reserve — something few, if pressed, would have 
denied. 

Reserves 2000, seeing little action on funding, now for the last 
time proposed a separate reserve chain of command and budget. 
Echoing LGen Andrew Leslie’s 2011 Report on Transformation, 
they said reserve units should be ‘removed from regional divisions 
and placed under command of a new division which will become 
the reserve division of the Canadian Army,’ the ten existing reserve 
brigades reporting to their own divisional commander,” similar to 
the Australian model. 

Reserves 2000’s logic was that ‘if the CF was not going to fund 
the reserves in accordance with policy and good sense, then the re- 
serves must have their own budget.’ But apart from possibly cordon- 
ing-off the budget, most believed that a separate reserve would be, 
as ex-minister David Pratt wrote, an ‘unnecessary and wasteful du- 
plication of effort.’?’ (After meeting Wynnyk, the army commander 
as of July 2016, and seeing evidence of real change, Reserves 2000 
dropped the idea of a separate chain of command.’*) 

Selkirk and his colleagues did not attempt to take credit for all 
of this progress. Indeed, senior regular and reserve officers denied 
that Reserves 2000 played a positive role, apart from keeping the 
subject on the agenda. Instead, they credited some combination of 
the performance of augmentees, and in particular the ‘Afghanistan 
experience,’ for the change in regular-reserve relations.” But if de- 
ployments improved the overall image of the reserves, it fell to Re- 
serves 2000 to point out the details. It was they, and not the CF, who 
possessed the corporate memory. 

What about reserve funding? The Reserve pay budget had — as 
readers of this book will be aware by now — become “a little bit of 
a purse to solve regular force financial management challenges,’ said 
Col Pat Kelly, Director of Reserves at NDHQ. ‘That was part of the 
problem. You could not guarantee stable training and output with- 
out stable funding.’ 

The solution was to place reserve funding visibly in a ‘separate 
corporate account,’ as BGen Rob Roy MacKenzie, the Army’s Chief 
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of Staff Reserves, with a civilian career in the Vancouver Police De- 
partment, told senators in committee.*° This was a long time in com- 
ing. The House of Commons and Senate had recommended in 1981 
that the militia budget should be ‘clearly identified,’*! and that DND 
should be required to give advance notice to Parliament of any can- 
cellations or reductions to the reserve budget,” though this was not 
done until 2016. 

The decision to ‘put a fence around it,’ to remove Army Reserve 
funding from the sole purview of the army commander, stemmed 
from Gen Vance’s CDS directive of November 2015. Reserve fund- 
ing would now be held in something called a ‘C127 account.’ From 
now on, funds could still be transferred for non-reserve purposes, 
but only with approval from the VCDS and the DM, co-chairs of 
the IRMC, the Investment and Resource Management Committee: 
it would ‘no longer be the open basket of cash that it was,’ said 
Col Kelly.*> The change was not perfect, but no longer could reserve 
dollars be treated as discretionary funds by the Army Command- 
er himself without recourse the highest authority. Indeed, in recent 
years some discretionary funding has been shifted from regulars to 
the reserves,** something that was likely to embitter the regulars. 

LGen Hainse had one foot out the door. Army planners declared 
(not for the first time) that ‘no ARes unit will be closed or zero 
manned.’*® Recruitment was still sclerotic, even though ‘the CA has 
made several efforts to improve recruiting including a Service Level 
Agreement with CFRG,’** to no avail. Hainse ordered all unit sup- 
port positions (Regular Force Cadre) filled by August 2017. Equip- 
ment would be improved in a ‘Get Well’ plan, ‘as a function of cred- 
ibility and as an enabler to retention.’ This was novel recognition of 
the linkage between better equipment and higher retention. 

The reserve’s role, in newly-evolved lingo, was to be ‘a profession- 
al part-time force that provides local engagement and a responsive 
integrated capability, at home or abroad.’ They would be trained 
‘for integration in full spectrum operations’ and to be ‘ready for 
any operation.’ Units expected to expand in the managed readiness 
scheme would get the ‘resources necessary to grow beyond current 
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establishments,’ with clear ‘mission tasks.’*” 

The first list of beneficiary units was odd — consisting of eight reg- 
iments in Montreal, including the two reserve units of Hainse’s own 
regiment, the Royal 22™4 (4 and 6% battalions), and three in Van- 
couver, including Harjit Sajjan’s late British Columbia Regiment.** 
It was decidedly strange optics. But since personal whim sometimes 
played an inordinate role in high-level CF command decisions where 
an ‘I’m the king of the castle’ attitude prevailed, such things were 
‘never an accident,’ said an NDHQ officer close to the reserve file.*? 


The positive momentum picked up again when LGen Paul F. Wynnyk, 
51, took command of the Army in July 2016. As quickly became 
clear, his appointment was a critical turning point. Taking a genuine 
interest in the Army Reserve, Wynnyk went considerably further 
than had LGen Mike Jeffery or LGen Andy Leslie in understanding 
the problem, articulating a vision, and implementing it. 

Wynnyk had served two years as a young reserve artilleryman in 
the 20" Field Regiment in Edmonton. He transferred to the regulars 
and attended Royal Roads and RMC, commissioning in the Engi- 
neers in 1986. He deployed to Germany, Cambodia, the Congo, and 
Afghanistan. In the West he commanded a combat engineer regiment, 
always supporting local reserve units. He could see the potential of a 
larger, better-resourced reserve as well as its wider social and cultural 
value to the country. ‘It’s half our army,’ he noted, and it was clear 
that its neglect was no longer sustainable.*° These were key insights 
that others may have shared but had been unable to put into effect.*! 

The resulting Canadian Army plan was called StAR, ‘Strengthen- 
ing the Army Reserve,’ and would initially add 1,850 new members. 
All regular support cadre positions would be filled — another change 
that would reduce the burden of administration on class-A reservists. 
Funding would be ‘reviewed to assign resources to all StAR initiati- 
ves.” This was the crucial difference. 

A second report from the Auditor General in November 2016 
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dissected CAF recruitment and retention. Since 2012, personnel 
shortfalls had grown even worse, rising from 2,000 to 4,000.* ‘On 
average, it took 200 days to enrol a recruit. In some cases, the re- 
cruiting group ‘closed the file of an applicant who was still interested 
in enrolling,’ squandering ‘some qualified candidates.’ As Ferguson 
reminded Parliament: ‘we found these same problems in 2002 and 
2006."4 There were 21 military occupations that were significantly 
understaffed, and there were 23 with high attrition rates. 

The report was well-timed for Wynnyk’s arrival. He took the ba- 
ton and ran with it. CFRG had failed even to ‘fill its most modest 
quotas on a unit-by-unit basis,’ repeatedly meeting only 70% of its 
targets. CFRG had been ‘fixing’ the problem for 20 years. In an ex- 
ample of his tendency to share in the group think of career officers, 
David Pratt, the former minister, concluded that ‘the only plausible 
course of action would be to maintain the existing CFRC system.’* 

What Wynnyk proposed was a classic example of the subsidiarity 
principle: return recruiting to the local unit, which could take local 
circumstances and job markets into account. CFRG’s officers pleaded 
for more time: they would ‘really’ fix things this time, even as other 
senior officers told Wynnyk: ‘Sir, it can’t be done.’ But Wynnyk 
— ina break with the past unusually courageous in the cautious 
team-player atmosphere of the upper ranks — convinced Vance to 
let the army take recruiting back from CFRG. Overcoming ‘much 
more institutional resistance than I had expected,’ Wynnyk gave 
back to reserve units the ability to recruit and enrol in their own 
communities.*° 

Achieved at long last, this longstanding Reserves 2000 goal meant 
that units would ‘finally have authority’ to recruit. The staff chose 
as the starting date April 1, 2017,*’ April Fool’s Day, as in the past 
almost too late to attract students for summer employment. The cen- 
trally-imposed quota or ‘Strategic Intake Plan’ (SIP) would no longer 
be the ‘albatross’ it had become.** It made sense, Wynnyk had said, 
to remove the ceiling, to ‘recruit where there are recruits.’ Selkirk 
and his colleagues were impressed. Wynnyk was 
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promoting several game-changing — and long overdue — initiatives. In 
just the first few months of his command, he appears deeply invested 
in achieving success and rebuilding Canada’s Army Reserve. The Com- 
mander deserves our strong support and appreciation.*° 


A year later CBC News reported that reserve units had a new 
motto, ‘Recruit until you cannot recruit anymore,’ as Army staff offi- 
cer Col Thomas Mackay put it.°' Letwin wrote to Wynnyk, this ‘has 
heartened those who for so long saw that the wholly inadequate’ SIP, 
imposed on units, ‘could only spell doom.’*? 

Reserves 2000 even found the Army’s spokesmen ‘refreshingly 
more open and transparent’ as parliamentary witnesses.°*> MGen 
Bury, the Chief Reserves starting in 2015, acknowledged that the 
military had done a poor job at being ‘people-centric,’ specifical- 
ly ‘ensuring that we are attractive to the individuals we’re trying 
to attract,’ and ‘looking at ... career management, family support, 
mental health and wellness,’ accommodating reservists’ civilian ca- 
reer needs, and making transfers between regular and reserve ‘more 
flexible.’* 

Reserves 2000 knew that in some cases, funds were still failing 
to get down to the unit level. Thus there was good reason to be 
sceptical of the Army Deputy Commander, MGen Christian Juneau’s 
claim that they were ‘developing a new model to assign funding to 
units based on their size and expected outputs.’** Still, if it were 
made effective, the change would be better than arbitrarily capping 
and trimming budgets at whim. 

The crisis in ARes junior leadership burgeoned. As Selkirk wrote 
in a January 2017 update to members: 


As our supporters are well aware, the problem facing virtually all Army 
Reserve units across all trades is a lack of junior leaders in both the 
Non-Commissioned Member and Officer streams. The acute shortage of 
Master Corporals, Sergeants and Lieutenants threatens the survival of 
many units — now and well into the future.** 


Many in today’s army could recall the army’s reliable employment 
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to reservists and students on campus, which ended in the 1960s. 
Mindful of this, Wynnyk forged ahead with a guarantee of four sum- 
mers of full-time employment to any reservist during their first four 
years of service. Other priorities were ‘Sequestering the Army Re- 
serve budget; Returning recruiting to unit control; Doing as much 
individual training as possible at unit locations; and Recognizing 
that more summer training for young reservists is not only in the 
best interest of those soldiers but will also reduce trained attrition.’*” 

One persistent regular force preoccupation remained ‘demograph- 
ic change’ — the belief that some reserve units were poorly located 
in low population centres and should therefore be moved. What was 
needed was structural change, etc. ‘In many ways we have a 19% 
century militia footprint when we need a 21% century Army Reserve,’ 
Wynnyk said. ‘In 1900, the majority of the Canadian population was 
rural; that trend is now reversed. The vast majority of the popula- 
tion is now urban, but our units have not necessarily followed this 
shift.’*® 

However, the Army needed to study this logic carefully. BGen Rob 
Roy MacKenzie, the Chief of Staff Army Reserve, stated in 2016 that 
‘based on current infrastructure, 97% of the Canadian population 
lives within a 45-minute drive of an Army Reserve armoury.”*’ This 
was repeated in the government’s Defence Review document, Strong, 
Secure, Engaged. Parade nights were typically from 1900 to 2200 
hours. Was 45 minutes an unacceptable commute time? 

Wynnyk perceived that the reserve presence in smaller communi- 
ties could not be measured solely in dollars and cents: 


In many cases, ... Army Reserve units ... are the only Canadian Armed 
Forces presence in these cities and towns. Timmins, Prince Albert, Ma- 
tane, and Lethbridge are just a few examples. Sometimes we have to put 
more emphasis on the fact that you can’t just look at the dollar value 
associated with the number of soldiers parading there. You have to mea- 
sure the presence and what that brings to the community, as well. The 
link that the community has not just to the Canadian Army but to the 
Canadian Armed Forces is important.*! 
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If this logic held, it could again be said that Reserves 2000 was 
partially vindicated. They had always argued that if properly sup- 
ported (and well-led), units in small towns would begin to thrive, 
and that even small units created opportunities and could punch 
above their weight. Their success would be a rebuke to Anderson, 
Suttie, Graham and others who eliminated reserve units in rural ar- 
eas on the assumption that they could not succeed. 

It would take some time for the improved Regular Force Cadre 
(formerly known as RSS, reserve support staff) presence to take ef- 
fect — particularly as regular units were themselves hard-pressed to 
maintain themselves. Of the 160 units and sub-units that the army 
was tracking by July 2018, 97 units (61%) had shown growth. Inter- 
estingly, of the 63 that did not grow, only 15 were located in small 
or rural communities. Six units that grew were located in population 
areas of less than 35,000. This undermined the simple assumption 
that units must be located in larger communities, as many regulars 
had long insisted. 

Reserves 2000 was not slow to praise this success for which they 
had long hoped. Overall, Selkirk informed the membership, Wyn- 
nyk had ‘changed the restrictive policies that had for so long stilt- 
ed growth.’ As he wrote in the Toronto Sun, ‘While promises of 
change were made many times in the past, Wynnyk has actually de- 
livered.’ This was ‘the result of his understanding of the issues and 
his determination to provide workable solutions.’® 


Minister Sajjan released the government’s Defence Policy Statement, 
Strong Secure Engaged, on June 7, 2017. It included for the first time 
‘more than passing reference’ to the reserves, Selkirk wrote in The 
Sun. 

The ‘Reserve Force,’ the policy statement said, ‘will receive new 
operational roles and will become further integrated into the total 
force.’ This had been said many times in the past. More novel, how- 
ever, was the appearance of a new awareness that serving in the re- 
serves was different from regular service and no less worthy. As for 
integration, the CF would ‘create a more agile model that supports 
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the transition between full- and part-time service that meets the needs 
of the member and the institution.’*° They hoped that the freedom to 
move in and out during ‘the journey’ or career path would increase 
attraction and retention.” 

There were soon distressing signs, however, that the new plans 
would turn out like the old ones. Unit budgets in fact turned out to 
be 10% to 20% smaller in 2017 than in the previous year. ‘Without 
more money the Army Reserve will remain under strength,’ Selkirk 
wrote in a June update to supporters. 

Indeed, no funding was attached to any of it — ‘no new money 
for reserves until fiscal year (FY) 2019-20.’ That was a long time 
in politics, enough for governments to renege, Selkirk and Letwin 
pointed out. An election expected in October 2019 invited a clean 
sweep of promises, and there might therefore be no money until 
after it: 


This is problematic as increased strength and full-time summer employ- 
ment on a wide scale will require more money in the current FY and for 
the next two FYs as well. The defence budget, as a whole, will receive 
$615 million in new funding this year and more new money in the next 
two years. Yet none is specifically earmarked for the reserves. 


The do-or-die requirement remained training dollars beyond the min- 
imal 37.5 days. Units needed ‘the money to train and develop new 
leaders,’ Selkirk wrote, ‘while also offering sufficient employment to 
prevent new trained soldiers from leaving the Army in droves.’® 
There were other potential weak points, including dubious 
jargon. ‘What does ‘full-time capability through part-time service’ 
really mean?’ Selkirk wondered. For his part Col Taillon believed 
that reservists could, and must, be ‘professional’ insofar as they 
could, but insisted that while regular soldiering was a vocation, 
reserve army service was properly understood as an ‘avocation,’”° a 
demanding and specialized hobby. That concept remained something 
of an enigma to the full-time element. (Some regular NCMs got it, 
comparing reserve unit service to ‘a club, where privates actually 
have fun and do stuff, unlike regular force privates who clean the 
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same floor twice a day,’ lorded over by a plethora of officers.”!) 
Part-time soldiers had proven operationally that they could equal 
or excel the regulars, given additional training before deployment. 
Would the army now go too far in ‘professionalizing’ the reserves, 
so that they ceased to attract civilians who desired an intense and re- 
warding part-time career? According to Selkirk’s June 2017 update, 


Setting higher than achievable expectations for reserve units to meet new 
roles will be detrimental unless the very real restraints facing reservists 
(jobs, families, school) are fully recognized and taken into account. Re- 
grettably, past history has shown that similar initiatives have foundered 
because the expectations of defence planners were unrealistic. 


They could have learned from the British. The David Cameron 
government had hoped to reduce the regular army, increase the re- 
serve, and impose on the latter ‘bigger operational and training com- 
mitments.’ But they did not think through how much activity part- 
time soldiers could afford to take on, or where the recruits could be 
found. As Gen David Richards, Britain’s Chief of the Defence Staff, 
wrote, the U.K. Tories pushed the scheme on the army without pro- 
viding ‘additional resources.’ A sadly familiar tale to Canadians. 

As for the army’s promise of ‘more opportunities for integrated 
training with regular units and formations,’ Selkirk was conscious 
of a stubborn cultural problem in the CF — that most nine-to-five 
regulars did not train much on weekends or in the summer: 


This has always been desirable but past efforts have never achieved much 
given that regular training patterns are generally incompatible with re- 
servists’ availability (i.e. students are available to join regular units in the 
summer but this is the time most regular units stand down, given leave 
and posting cycles. As well, most reservists are not located near regular 
units such that any weekday integration of reservists in regular units is 
near impossible. Even on weekends — when more reservists are available 
for training — little regular training takes place.” 


By June 2018, the strength of the Army Reserve had increased by 
about 600, compared to 200 in the same period in 2017. Attrition, 
too, was 15% or 4% lower than in the previous year, bringing the 
army ‘back into the longer-term historical range,’ Selkirk wrote. “The 
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multi-year decline in strength has finally been arrested.’ However, 
it was ‘not yet known if this represents the beginning of a trend to 
lower attrition.’ 

Not all reserve attrition represented a loss to the CE. Some 25%, 
as many as 632 soldiers, voluntarily opted for ‘component transfer’ 
to the regulars in 2017-18.7* CFRG planners had in 2015 declared a 
‘target’ of 800 component transfers per year.” 

While difficult for depleted Reserve units, Selkirk wrote, this was 
‘a huge bonus’ for the CF since ‘very few’ of them would ‘be training 
failures.’ It would be even better, however, if ‘the losing units could 
be compensated in some way.’”” 

Medical approvals remained a bottleneck. All files in 2016-18 still 
had to be approved centrally at CFB Borden, though a correctly-com- 
pleted file might be processed in 17 days. But these represented only 
20% of files submitted to the Surgeon General.” In 2018, the other 
80% of medical files could still take up to 147 days. By contrast se- 
curity screening in 2018 was down to about 17 days. 

At this time of hope and promise, Reserves 2000 was ready to 
move out of their rented office at 80 Church Street and into a new 
home. They now negotiated with the RCMI, a few blocks away at 
426 University Avenue, for the use of office space for a nominal $50 
per month, and moved in during the last week of October 2017.” 
Their archives — amounting to 20 boxes of rich material chronicling 
their travails from 1994 to 2018 — also needed a home. 

The RCMI had reopened in 2014, the new cornerstone laid by 
the Governor General of Canada, David Johnston, in 2012. The club 
was now integrated as a freehold on the first six floors of a 42-storey 
condominium tower, the ‘Residences at RCMI,’ developed by 
Tribute Communities, with 24/7 concierge and the RCMI museum 
on several floors. A new replica facade was created for the two old 
nine-pounder guns to guard, and within a larger, brighter bar, medals 
room, sword and pistol room, and so on. A new addition, down 
the hall from the fine library, was the Peter Hunter meeting room, 
named for his seminal role in establishing the new facility.*° 
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When Full-Time Summer Employment was implemented in 2018, 
priority was given to individual training, including on-the-job train- 
ing, first for the 4,500 backlog of semi-trained soldiers, then for new 
recruits. It was admittedly ‘a huge task’ but feasible with guaranteed 
funding for instructors, classrooms, ranges, and training areas.*! The 
full potential of this program was only beginning to be felt at the 
time of writing, including a new generation of junior leaders: 


As of 7 Jun 2018, 4,125 soldiers had either signed up for the all or part 
of the summer or signalled their intent to do so. If most of those who 
qualify to DP1 [Development Phase 1] this summer sign up again next 
summer, many should be able to qualify as junior leaders over their third 
and fourth summers, such that units have a shot at returning to self-suffi- 
ciency at the junior NCM and junior Officer leadership levels.* 


Into this effort Wynnyk put ‘more of his own professional capi- 
tal,’ as Selkirk recognized, ‘than any other individual in recent mem- 
ory.’*’ Letwin wrote: ‘the past two years, on your watch, have seen 
the most progress toward returning the Army Reserve to good health 
that has occurred in decades.’** What would happen under a new 
Army Commander in July 2018, LGen Jean-Marc Lanthier? 

Lanthier recognized that reserve strength ‘took a decade to de- 
cline; it will take years to recover.’ Leadership, junior and senior, was 
indeed years in the making — as reserve advocates had long urged. 
Reserves 2000 said ‘the recognition of this fact’ was ‘good news, 
especially for those units that have suffered most.’* 

LGen Wynnyk was named VCDS in July 2018. By November, 
over the previous year total Army Reserve strength had risen by 
1,681 soldiers to a total of 20,561.*° But trained strength, Reserves 
2000 learned, remained about 5,000 soldiers below what it should 
be.*” It would take many years to close this gap. Growth in 2019 was 
funded only for 900 positions. ‘At the benchmark rate of progress, it 
will take five years to achieve full strength — perhaps longer,’ Selkirk 
wrote. 

Retention remained difficult. The added value of guaranteed sum- 
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mer training was that a new generation of leadership could be gen- 
erated ‘in sufficient volume to begin to offset the critical deficiency 
of unit leaders.’** 

By the close of 2018, FTSE was already a ‘great success story,’ 
though so far it was only a short story. That summer 8,230 soldiers 
were eligible and 7,247 signed on, an impressive 88% uptake. As 
Selkirk wrote in an update to members: 


Our Army Reserve appears to be back in business. We are, at long last, 
on the long road to recovery. Creating strong, well trained Reserve units 
— ready for duty anywhere in Canada or around the world — is now 
well and truly underway.*” 


Full-time training was ‘a huge plus,’ said an officer close to the 
reserve file, ‘but it’s only on the books for four years in accordance 
with the funding model.’ Perhaps a future army commander or CDS 
would decide to cancel the StAR initiative. But there were reports 
that regular units were struggling too; working non-stop to keep the 
battalions running.”® Could the CF afford to discontinue a successful 
recruiting program? 

Now there was yet again more churn at the top, as LGen Wayne 
D. Eyre took over as Army Commander in July 2019 and LGen Lan- 
their promoted to VCDS. In past experience, a new army command- 
er who lacked a personal interest could easily let his predecessors’ 
initiatives slide. A lifelong Patricia and regular, Eyre had no experi- 
ence in a reserve unit chain of command, though he had served with 
reservists in Croatia with 2 PPCLI. 

In the summer of 2019, the army ‘business plan’ anticipated a 
repeat of that 88% FTSE uptake, which would be 8,587 out of 9,758 
eligible. By July 10, 2019 they were within 5% of that target.”! Indeed 
ARes paid strength was holding at 20,180, with 18,639 ‘effective 
strength’ and 11,589 ‘trained’ effectives.”” Recruitment was strong: 
4,226 in 2019 compared to the recent five-year annual average of 
2,509. And attrition was down: 1,959 compared to an average 2,737 
over the previous five years. But what would happen when StAR 
funding needed to be renewed in 2020? There were complaints about 
the cost — rising from $81.6 million in 2018 to an expected $93.4 
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million in 2019 — as if any serious effort to retain troops would be 
cost-free.*> Policy being so heavily personality-driven in the Forces, 
particularly when political direction was absent, weak, or unfunded, 
Wynnyk’s departure from the CAF could spell the end of StAR.** But 
then, ‘Maybe by then,’ a reserve officer at headquarters said, ‘the 
question will be: can you afford to do without it?’ 


Canada’s Army Reserve is the long-neglected legatee of the venera- 
ble Canadian Militia to which it now bore only a superficial resem- 
blance. They were still organized on the local regimental model (a 
recruiting asset when subsidiarity is respected). Recruits from dif- 
ferent units trained together. The Army Reserve was now a growing 
component of a new, more integrated army, if no longer (and never 
likely to be again) the elder brother of the Permanent Force. Reserve 
units had survived the decade of darkness and their own rollercoast- 
er of repeated promises and failures from 1995 to 2015. As retired 
BGen Larry Gollner wrote in 2016, 


When everything is said and done with the Reserve Army it comes down 
to intention and money. If Canada wants a real Reserve Army then it 
has to start with training recruits just like it does for its regular recruits 
[with] proper support and leadership. Each unit would need a significant 
regular force leadership and training cadre in it and the capacity and 
resources to maintain the units’ soldier skills. Then when the need 
arises the reserve unit can be called upon for trained individual soldiers, 
sections, platoon[s] and perhaps rifle companies.”° 


In many ways the emerging new Army Reserve remained 
as ‘vulnerable’ as T.C. Willett had found it in the 1980s.’ This 
danger they shared in common with the regular military, always 
in prospect of being cut and always under pressure to perform 
a wide range of tasks with too few personnel.”* The political, 
academic, and media classes of Canada still did not grasp, as a 
matter of common understanding, that defence needs are unique 
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and necessarily expensive, but that the Reserve Force in particular 
develops many social-cohesion assets across society as a whole. 
The reserve regimental system, in fact, was what made the Army an 
authentic civic institution in Canada, an expression of our history 
and authentic identity in every region, with a human presence, 
physical structure, and roots in each community.” 

The struggle to preserve the Army Reserve seemed at times a 
long and dreary tale — and assuredly a repetitive one, with many 
Groundhog Days.!” But that in itself should be a valuable lesson to 
regular and reserve officers, and civilian defence officials, as much as 
to policymakers, including MPs and their staff who should make the 
effort to read this book. Despite the strength of Reserves 2000's ar- 
guments, and the feebleness of the regulars’ inconsistent determina- 
tion to turn a dwindling and demoralized reserve into a vital source 
of augmentation, neither was able to put its vision in place. 

And the main problem was that politicians were unwilling to fund 
any part of the military adequately and seldom put any real focus on 
the reserves. It was also crippling that senior regular brass never had 
the wit to see that standing with the reserves against intolerable cuts 
to defence was a better plan than trying to stave off disaster briefly 
by feeding their part-time colleagues to the crocodile first. 

But the right way to assess Reserves 2000’s accomplishment is 
to ask what would have happened without their interventions. Ig- 
norance about the nature, requirements, and benefits of a healthy 
reserve program remain widespread, alongside the persistent CF 
mantra that there are ‘too many units’ and that ‘regiments’ and their 
‘traditions’ (in reality barely observed) are a hindrance.'°! 

Time and again Reserves 2000 prevented the regular forces from 
effectively destroying the reserves. Time and again they brought a 
new minister, at least in some cases, to appreciate the perils of listen- 
ing only to NDHQ, which had almost no corporate memory. Each 
time Reserves 2000 avoided defeat even if they did not, at least not 
quite and not yet, win a decisive victory. 

The regular-reserve tension produced by competition for resources, 
and the lack of a unified strategic vision, made the period starting 
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in the 1990s truly a dark time for the whole army. Both halves of 
the army face great pressure today. The Army Reserve is far from 
recovering its viability — particularly as few Canadians recognize its 
potential to generate social capital, youth employment, integration of 
newcomers, leadership training, citizenship building, lived tradition, 
and local, regional, and national pride in the contemporary Canadian 
federation, over and above its ability to produce superb soldiers. 
The old hostility between the two camps is today much diminished. 
And thanks to Reserves 2000, many dedicated serving and honorary 
officers, and many supportive regulars, there are grounds for hope 
that would not otherwise exist. 


Appendix 1 


‘Voodoo Accounting’ or ... 


How Much Did the Militia Really Cost? 


ND’s official budget figures for the militia and reserves so baffled 

Col Brian MacDonald (retired), a Reserves 2000 founder, in 
1994 that he dubbed them ‘voodoo accounting,’! to great hilarity 
in RCMI circles. Regulars knew it. Gollner wrote in his 1994 report 
to the Commander, Mobile Command that ‘the distinction between 
the Reg and Res budgets is blurred at best leading to references to 
“voodoo accounting.”’ 

The total cost of all reserves (navy, air, and army plus, eventu- 
ally, a separate health services reserve) often cited by the military 
was $1 billion and the 1994/95 departmental spending estimates 
gave $1,028,480,000. MGen Bryan Stephenson, commander of 
Central Area, tried to explain ‘Where do the dollars go,’ citing the 
best available total cost for ‘Reserves and Cadets’ as ‘just slightly 
in excess of $1 Billion’ in 1995/96.* The department later claimed 
the ‘actual’ cost was $796,052,000, which was close to the Auditor 
General’s 1992 estimate of $742 million,’ but came with a wither- 
ing punchline: 


We found that the Department does not know the true costs and ca- 
pabilities of the Reserves or how they compare with the Regular Forc- 
es, because its accounting and management information systems cannot 
readily produce the necessary data (emphasis added). 


The Dickson Commission (Special Commission on Reserve 
Restructuring under the chairmanship of former Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Brian Dickson), reporting in November 1995, said the 
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‘precise cost’ was not known, but nevertheless said it was a ‘good 
bargain” and at the same time ‘only one slice of a much larger and 
costlier apple.’ This triple-speak led Peter Hunter to describe the 
report as ‘a masterpiece of deception.’> Dickson’s ‘best guess’ was 
between $875 million and $1.028 billion. Oddly, NDHQ had stated 
$875 million as the cost of the entire Primary Reserve.° 

But why not more? Or less? In truth, no one really knew. The 
Commissioners urged Minister David Collenette to establish ‘a clear 
and accurate costing of what it now costs to maintain the Reserve 
Force.” 

The officials’ reply was that, ‘DND does not intend to report 
Reserves as a separate activity.’*> Does not intend? And what if the 
minister ordered them to? It was one of Reserves 2000’s great early 
coups to get Collenette to agree, in February 1996, to commission an 
independent analysis of the ‘true cost.’ 

John McKenna, whom readers first met in the Prologue, in 1995 
took his own run at the numbers. Dividing $750 million by 29,000 
reservists’ yielded a cost of ‘around $25,860’ per reservist — very 
close to Col MacDonald’s figure. And yet multiplying 29,000 re- 
servists by the allotted 60 training days at $60 per day (the 1992 
weighted average daily pay) yielded a figure of only $104.4 million. 
But if reserve pay cost about $100 million, in a reserve budget of 
$750 million, where did the extra $650 million go? ‘Where is the rest 
of the money?’!° 

It was a longstanding grievance that ‘overhead’ and ‘assigned 
costs’ for reservists’ use of CF bases were charged to the reserve 
training budget. How was this distributed? ‘Do they have a for- 
mula which attempts to apportion [to reserve units] the actual space 
and equipment resources each derives benefit from’ the periodic use 
of bases? In reality, ‘no one seems to know how and where the costs 
are allocated.’'? What of the equipment that reservists shared in the 
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cost of, but never got to use? As Peter Cameron told the Financial 
Post’s Diane Francis: ‘We get allocated the 10% of costs for tanks, 
for instance, and the militia never sees the tanks.’ 

On May 8, 1996, on Gen Boyle’s orders, the department’s Direc- 
tor of Costing Services, Paul Labrosse, sat down with Reserves 2000 
for two hours. His figures suggested an all-reserves budget of nearer 
$600 million. Lacrosse was willing to work with Reserves 2000 ‘to 
cost models.’" 

The KPMG report, contracted by Collenette and Reserves 2000, 
was ready in August 1996. Their conclusion was that the cost of 
the militia was $69.4 million less than the ‘significantly overstated’ 
amount claimed by DND. The latter’s figure was $554.9 million, 
as seen in the 1995/96 Part III Estimates. But according to KPMG’s 
study, the militia’s actual operating costs were $320.8 million and 
capital costs $164.7 million for a total of $485.5 million. 

They found that the regular force was taking $50 million from the 
reserve budget for ‘work-up training’ for reservists ‘going on Regu- 
lar Force assignments.’ KPMG suggested that this amount should 
be charged to the regular force, and therefore deducted the figure 
from their calculation of the operating costs of the reserve. They also 
deducted $10 million in ammunition that was charged to, ‘but not 
actually used’ by, the reserve.'® Finally they deducted $100 million 
in facilities and equipment charged to but not actually used by the 
reserve. !” 

KPMG found that the VCDS, by this time VAdm Larry Murray, 
had control over 1,140 ‘reservist’ (mostly class-B) positions in his 
budget, carving a further $8.7 million out of the reserve budget for 
staff activities. They found that the budget for class-B pay had been 
inexplicably increased $16.7 million between 1991/92 and 1994/95. 
Strangest of all, however, was that 70% of reserve ‘person days’ were 
allotted to staff at four levels of headquarters (NDHQ, Central Area, 
other Areas; and Districts, later called Brigades), leaving just 30% 
for reserve units doing class-A training! No wonder they were strug- 
gling. 

These rather devastating figures could therefore be deducted, 
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leaving an ‘estimated’ $260 million in operating costs and $64.7 in 
capital costs. KPMG’s conclusion, then, was that ‘real cost of the mi- 
litia’ — a far cry from the purported 1994 figure of $1 billion — was 
‘in the range’ of $325.5 million to $485.5 million. 

KPMG identified three issues that they could still not resolve 
based on DND’s figures: the cost of ammunition actually used by the 
militia; or any ‘justification of allocated base support costs to the Mi- 
litia’; or any valid determination of the militia’s ‘real share of capital 
costs’ in the use of bases and so on. They believed that proper reso- 
lution of these questions ‘could result in an even lower cost Militia.’ 

Even if Collenette never went as far as endorsing a separate militia 
command, senior ex-reservists had by the autumn of 1996 definitive- 
ly exposed DND’s questionable accounting practices that worked to 
the continual disadvantage of reserve units. The politicians did little 
with the information that improved the lot of reservists. 

Nor did exposure stop the neglect and buck-passing. In 1998 Sel- 
kirk wrote, ‘We are told again and again that the driving force behind 
Reserve Restructuring is cost, yet there are no meaningful figures on 
what anything costs.’ What were reserve and regular costs broken 
down by mission, activity, and so on? What was the cost per militia 
area, brigade, unit, soldier, armoury, activity, and so on? Did anyone 
know whether some were more cost-effective than others? Without 
accurate and comparative figures, Selkirk noted, ‘the most cost-ef- 
ficient unit in Canada could be destroyed and the decision makers 
not even know!’'® This lay at the root of Reserves 2000’s prolonged 
two-decade campaign against the defence establishment. 

In 2012-13, for example, the “Total Primary Reserve Cost’ was 
given in official DND documents as $1,366,781,000. In 2013-14 
the figure declined to $1,353,051,000. Of this, ‘Reserve Pay’ was 
reduced from $657,210,000 to $587,901,000 while Regular Sup- 
port Staff increased from $143,022,000 to $146,776,000. Base sup- 
port in these reports somehow increased (with fewer reserve train- 
ing days owing to the reduced pay budget!) from $246,933,000 to 
$252,361,000.” 

The truth was finally exposed for all to see when the Auditor 
General of Canada wrote in his 2016 spring report that ‘in the 2013- 
14 fiscal year, National Defence attributed a cost of $166 million 
to the Army Reserve for the operation of Canadian Army bases 
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through a calculation that was not based on actual use and may 
have overstated reported expenses of the Primary Reserve.’”° Indeed, 
accountants had calculated this figure ‘based on a ratio of the 
number of Army Reserve soldiers to the number of Regular Army 
soldiers, not on the use of base facilities.’*! Thus DND and the CF 
had allocated these charges on a purely arbitrary basis all along. And 
as the KPMG study revealed, the DND-CAF had for many years 
touted a total cost of the reserves that was double the actual cost.” 
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Appendix 2 


Historical Background 


HIsTORY AND HISTORIANS - MILITIA MyTH AND REGULAR MYTH - 
T.C. WILLETT’S STUDY - THE RESERVE EXPERIENCE WITH REGULARS 
- UPRISING? - MOBILIZATION - THE ‘REAL’ CANADIAN ARMY? 


Mice has been written about the ‘militia myth,’ somewhat less 
about what may be called the ‘regular’ or ‘professional myth.’ 
This appendix does not pretend to be an exhaustive historiography, 
merely an overview. In brief, the militia myth is the notion that part- 
time citizen soldiers are (or ever were) superior to regulars. Its roots 
lie in the 19%-century beau idéal of the part-time gentleman officer 
and his innate military skills, frequently overrated. According to 
popular legend — now much-maligned — the Canadian yeoman 
militia won the War of 1812, manned the ramparts through the long 
19* century, and constituted the victorious armies of the First and 
Second World Wars. As Sir Sam Hughes, both a militia officer and 
Minister of Militia and Defence, put it most succinctly: ‘irregular 
troops were better than professionals.’! Hence what Granatstein 
called ‘the Sam Hughes tradition of distrust of professional soldiers.’” 

The corresponding tradition of regulars or ex-regulars frowning 
upon the overrated Militia, and seeking drastically to reduce its size 
and influence, dates at least from Maj.-Gen E.L.M. Burns’ 1956 
study, Manpower in the Canadian Army 1939-1945. In it Burns 
stated that, by 1939, ‘the old militia idea of the pioneer who seized 
his rifle and with a few days’ drill became a useful auxiliary to the 
armed forces no longer corresponded to facts.’ By the 1950s, Burns 
charged, some militia buffs seemed to think that ‘keeping the NPAM 
going’ was ‘an end in itself.” He concluded that the reserve had been 
maintained on a ‘scale ... very much beyond what any rational func- 
tional requirement would have made necessary.’? The only reason 
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the ‘reserve army organization’ was even continued to 1945, he 
wrote, ‘was the influence of a considerable group of officers with the 
Minister, ... Members of Parliament,’ etc.* There are several themes 
in those sentences that will sound familiar to readers of the preceding 
400 pages. Indeed was Burns writing only about the war — or was 
he partly sublimating his impatience with the militia of his own era? 

Holes in the ‘militia myth’ were later pointed out by Desmond 
Morton, who served 10 years in the regular army, in Ministers and 
Generals (1970); by Stephen J. Harris, a (civilian) historian at DND 
and for many years a reservist, in Canadian Brass (1988); and most 
frontally by James Wood, also a longtime reservist, in Militia Myths 
(2010).° According to these writers, the Permanent Force waged an 
uphill battle to professionalize an army dominated by the militia’s 
strutting peacocks, and whatever validity the old view might once 
have had it was out of date. ‘The pace of technological change meant 
that the amateur approach to military affairs was approaching obso- 
lescence,’ Wood wrote. In modern conditions it was the profession- 
als who must constitute ‘a highly trained force to serve as the back- 
bone of an expanded wartime army.”° And so the small regular army 
sought to bring ‘the country’s defences in line with their informed 
opinions of military necessity’ despite the militia’s ‘impenetrable wall 
blocking the road of progress.’ That the regulars stood for progress 
and reservists for reaction became largely the received view of Cana- 
da’s diminutive but intense military historians’ network.’ 

As the resistance to militia cuts organized by Reserves 2000 
mounted in the 1990s, Morton drew a direct link between past and 
present in the Toronto Star: ‘Historians can recognize the renewal 
of an old war between the militia and the permanent force.’*® Just 
as jumped-up militia colonels had blocked progress in the past, 
the out-of-touch honoraries of the 1990s were obstructing change 
to the detriment of the army as a whole. Morton implied that the 
militia colonels’ days were numbered. In 2001 Dean F. Oliver, then 
the senior historian at the Canadian War Museum, equated Hughes’ 
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‘intellectually unsustainable’ disdain for the regulars with ‘many 
of today’s honorary colonels’ who ‘might readily consent to such 
militia-enhancing snobbery.” Historians thus stepped right into the 
political controversy stirred up by Reserves 2000. 

If the militia heritage was partly mythical, there was also a long 
tradition of scepticism about the excellence of regulars. This was 
more pronounced outside Canada, from British psychologist Nor- 
man Dixon’s On the Psychology of Military Incompetence (1976) 
and Richard A. Gabriel and Paul Savage’s Crisis in Command: Mis- 
management in the Army (1978), to Thomas E. Ricks’ The Generals: 
American Military Command from World War II to Today (2012). 

In Canada, John A. English criticized the pre-1939 regulars (of 
whom there were, lest we forget, a mere 4,000) in The Canadian 
Army and the Normandy Campaign: A Study of Failure in High 
Command (1991). The Permanent Force, he wrote, suffered from a 
‘professional malaise,’ with ‘a misplaced emphasis on ... career ad- 
vancement,’ the neglect of collective training, a lack of ‘knowledge 
of how to conduct military operations effectively in war,’ and a ‘pre- 
occupation with the bureaucratic battle for the budget slice and the 
politics of mere survival.’ Their performance in Normandy showed 
that ‘rapid expansion and budgetary increases do not, cannot, and 
will not compensate for an army’s neglect of itself.’!° (Granatstein 
fired back in defence of the ‘fine officers and men’ of the PAM, 
‘who worked hard to improve their knowledge and skills,’ though 
‘ill-equipped, underfunded and unsure’ of their mission, while also 
working nights and summers to train the part-time Militia."') 

Militia successes were hard to gainsay. It was accepted that Sir 
Arthur William Currie, Victoria real estate agent, pre-war reservist, 
architect of victory at Vimy Ridge in 1917, a favourite of his 
commander, Sir Julian Byng, and of Granatstein too, was Canada’s 
‘greatest general.’’* And Granatstein (like Morton, a 10-year 
veteran of in the regular army), though a critic of the 19"-century 
myth, nevertheless found that Second World War militia officers, 
at first ‘largely untrained,’ as they ‘gained experience and proved 
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themselves in action, ... moved into some of the most senior army 
posts.’ Particularly having been trained to par with the professionals 
in wartime, “The one-night-a-week soldiers became the officers who 
led Canada’s armies to victory.’ Gen Charles Foulkes, himself a 
regular, found that the pre-Second World War militia produced 60% 
of wartime divisional commanders, 75% of brigade commanders, 
and 90% of Command officers,'’ figures Granatstein called ‘simply 
astonishing.’ It is less surprising than it might otherwise seem, given 
that prewar reservists heavily outnumbered Permanent Force officers. 
Still, proportionately just as many PF commanders as militia ones 
failed the ‘hard’ post-1941 training and evaluation.“ 

Of Second World War reserve soldiers, Vancouver’s Bert Hoff- 
meister was called ‘the best Canadian fighting general.’!* And leg- 
endary British General (later Field Marshal) Bernard Montgomery 
deemed Hoffmeister’s Seaforth Highlanders company officers in En- 
gland in 1942 ‘excellent, the best I have seen in the Corps.’'® British 
officers compared the quality of the 5‘ Canadian Armoured Division 
under Hoffmeister to the Desert Rats (British 7 Armoured), and En- 
glish called their performance on the Gothic Line ‘the finest by any 
Canadian formation.’ But were they still ‘reservists’ by that point? 
Hoffmeister ‘did not glide from business to the battlefield, nor did 
he move up the command ladder without stumbling. He worked at 
it — and worked at it hard — every step of the way.’!” Then again, 
the pre-1939 professionals faced a similar climb. 

New recruits without previous experience became good warriors 
too. Some have decided that because these men came off the streets 
they were to be counted as professionals, or that they were proof 
of reserve units’ redundancy.'* But really these soldiers were more 
like reservists. They were not professionals acculturated to full-time 
soldiering; they had not counted on Her Majesty’s dime to make a 
living. They had at least as much in common with partially-trained 
reservists as with regulars. 

Obviously, the Militia could not take credit for training citizen- 
soldiers who never passed through their ranks. But all the same 
Hoffmeister felt a ‘continuing disaffection for the Permanent Force,’ 
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the ‘sad,’ ‘lethargic’ ‘overweight,’ heavy-drinking, ‘useless’ regulars 
he had known from the PPCLI before the war.'? Later, he clashed 
with their ‘protective net’ (old boys’ network) and resented ‘pressure 
to award decorations to PF senior officers who ... did not deserve 
them.’”° 

In Korea the professionals underperformed, as William Johnston, 
an official historian at the Department of National Defence, wrote in 
A War of Patrols. ‘The professionalism of the Canadian regulars,’ he 
concluded, ‘was more readily visible in matters of appearance than 
in their battlefield performance.”! 


... During their year-long tour in the Jamestown Line, many of the officers 
of Canada’s regular battalions did not exhibit the drive and initiative that 
had characterized the more thorough — and professional — operations 
of the Special Force units under [Maj.-Gen. John M.] Rockingham’s 
command. 


Of course, Special Force men in Korea were not reservists. But 
the point is that the ‘professionals’ were less effective than they were 
cracked up to be: Johnston concluded that Rockingham’s veterans and 
amateurs performed better with the same seven-month preparation 
to deploy.” Rockingham himself had returned to civilian life after 
the Second World War and rejoined the reserves in 1948. A classic 
example of a civilian senior executive whose skills were valuable to 
the military, he was recruited out of his office at the Pacific Stage 
Lines bus company in Vancouver in 1950 to lead the 25 Canadian 
Infantry Brigade.” 

The regular army continued to have problems in recent times, often 
connected to a lack of resources that made militia support essential in 
ways the regulars found difficult to understand. For instance in 1990, 
as the army began to withdraw 4 Brigade from Europe, the Mulroney 
Government simultaneously asked the military to find forces to con- 
tribute to the U.S.-led operation to liberate Kuwait. It was the first 
major post-cold war mission in which Canada took part — a clas- 
sic United Nations Chapter 5 operation and one to which Canada 
should, according to its own multilateralist preening, have contribut- 
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ed manfully. Yet the army failed, largely because it lacked the means 
of support that a proper reserve might have provided.” ‘After years 
of cutbacks’ and without any means of reinforcement, Granatstein 
wrote, the Land Force gave ‘a humiliating display of impotence.’ 

These failings underlay what LGen Rick Hillier later called the 
‘decade of darkness.’ John A. English in 1998 published Lament for 
an Army: The Decline of Canadian Military Professionalism, a cri- 
tique of the modern Land Force. And signs of mediocrity in profes- 
sional regular officership were revisited in 2015 in Forced to Change: 
Crisis and Reform in the Canadian Armed Forces by Bernd Horn 
and Bill Bentley.° 

The auditor-historian Peter Kasurak, too, in his 2013 book A Na- 
tional Force, found evidence of a professional myth (though he did 
not use the term) in the fraternization, lost weapons, falsification of 
records, ‘bandanas, backwards baseball caps, and T-shirts’ worn by 
Quebec’s regular units, the 12° Régiment blindé du Canada and the 
Royal 22° Régiment, in Croatia, ‘at checkpoints where battledress, 
body armour, and helmets were required,’ as well as officers who 
‘compromised discipline by visibly ignoring the alcohol policy’ and 
‘being drunk themselves.’”” Obviously the 12° and 22° were just two 
regiments in a larger CF at what was probably its lowest point of 
collapse — but they were the units selected for deployment, which 
Kasurak summed up as ‘professional failure.’ 

One would not like to see the regular forces and reserves in a 
race to the bottom. These examples are intended only to show that 
when the professionals draw attention to the legitimate failings of 
part-time soldiers, they may at times exaggerate the performance gap 
between themselves and reservists. 

Militia supporters and their critics both blamed a bureaucratized 
military culture. In the contemporary Canadian Forces, to become 
a general officer did not require success in the field or a traditional 
military education such as war college, but, instead, a long appren- 
ticeship in a succession of cubicles and boardrooms, hopping from 
one ‘posting’ to another, checking a box each time. ‘Regulars rotated 
through jobs every few years and tended not to consider the long- 
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range implications of their decisions,’ wrote Kasurak,”’ for which 
therefore no one was accountable. It was a managerial, rather than 
soldierly, path. Militia stalwart John McKenna (first seen in the Pro- 
logue, above) described it thus: 


Every two years, or thereabouts, personnel were posted to new positions 
with the result that few took responsibility or ownership for planning, 
command and control. The ‘career’ became the overriding goal for all. 
What is my next posting? Will I be in the promotion system [i.e., the 
promotion stream]? °° 


Do not upset the apple-cart. This was how the CF’s upper ranks 
appeared to senior ex-reservists like McKenna, chairman of the Con- 
ference of Defence Associations in 1987-88.3! How can you innovate 
when you are in a ‘career box’? Or if the way to the top is cleared by 
one-upmanship and back-stabbing? 

Insiders readily admitted some of these charges, citing a con- 
stant ‘massive turnover of colonels and generals,’ as BGen Kenneth 
Quinn, a senior reserve advisor at headquarters in the 1990s, put 
it: Any ‘corporate memory was soon gone.’** BGen Herb Petras, his 
successor, agreed: 


There is not a lot of corporate memory in the regular force, with people 
constantly moving on. And so Reserves 2000 was quite useful to provide 
a kind of corporate memory. They could re-educate all the new generals 
that arrived on the scene.** 


Revolving postings also created a personality-driven culture in 
which policy and implementation could change on the personal 
whim of the itinerant occupant. And there were other criticisms. A 
culture of ‘looking out for friends’ had ‘produced case after case of 
triple-dipping,’ wrote Dale Grant in Defence Policy Review, ‘a gold- 
en handshake, a generous pension, and then one is hired back as a 
consultant.’* 
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Accompanying the militia myth, then, was a professional or regular 
myth. In some cases, the regulars, as T.C. Willett put it, ‘have not 
come out so well as the amateurs.’® If there was a ‘militia-enhanc- 
ing snobbery’ (Dean Oliver’s phrase) there was an equal and oppo- 
site militia-bashing attitude that was enduringly counterproductive. 
There was even a small historiography of neglect and contempt. 

Willett was an ex-British Army regular and professional sociol- 
ogist, trained at Sandhurst, Camberley, and the London School of 
Economics, who served in France, North Africa, and Italy during 
the Second World War and afterwards in Palestine and Somaliland 
before becoming head of the Department of Sociology at Queen’s 
University in the 1970s. In 1987 he published Canada’s Militia: A 
Heritage at Risk in the United States as part of a series of books on 
the relationship between the military and civil society. 

He interviewed hundreds of Canadian reservists in the 1970s and 
1980s. The sole in-depth study in Canada and the most sympathetic, 
it was republished in 1990 by the Conference of Defence Associa- 
tions. For Reserves 2000, Canada’s Militia became a minor classic. 
But DND never undertook a comparable study and even regulars 
sympathetic to the reserves had never heard of Willett’s book.** Now 
would be an optimal time for another Willett-type study. 

Willett found that the militia by the 1980s had been rapidly re- 
duced to ‘a pool of individuals organized into groups that were ac- 
tually no more than reinforcement and training units for the same 
arm of the regular force,’ such as infantry, armour, artillery, and so 
on, ‘though they kept their traditional titles as battalions and reg- 
iments.’>’ He traced ‘the deleterious effect on the Militia of being 
reduced to mere training and holding units to supply the regular 
regiments with the individuals needed to enable them to function at 
close to operational strength, albeit temporarily,’ as two parliamen- 
tary reports noted in 1981, reducing them to ‘just appendages of the 
regular Army.’** 

There was little evidence, Willett wrote, of activation planning of 
reserve units as units in case of national emergency — not even for 
civil defence tasks such as ‘blizzards, floods, and forest fires.’ These 
were ‘out of sight, out of mind,’ and mobilization planning ‘not even 
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a matter of speculation.’*? On paper, policies in place in 1980 still 
gave the militia responsibility for ‘individual augmentation of regu- 
lar force units in an emergency and the provision of a base for sub- 
sequent expansion.’ But could they realistically do both with their 
pitiful level of funding and their insufficient numbers? 

Willett also catalogued among reservists a deep sense that the reg- 
ulars held them in contempt. Senior officers at NDHQ denied that 
it was so.*° But it was widespread and in some cases was acquired 
young. At RMC Kingston, the ‘immediate response’ of officer ca- 
dets when reservists were mentioned was ‘a knowing nod’ with the 
remark, ‘oh yes, weekend warriors.’ Jane Errington, on the faculty, 
was startled that cadets so young already knew reservists ‘were not 
really warriors,’ not ‘professional’ or ‘military enough.’ They were 
‘not “one of us.””4! 

A ‘one of us’ mentality is the incubator of a smug elite, not a ‘total 
force.’ Was Errington’s story merely an exception? At a supposedly 
top-notch institution — though at this point RMC was manifestly 
plagued by mediocrity and second-rate leadership” — the disdain 
was inherited from the colonial past and the regular’s memory of 
serving as babysitters. The ‘we know best’ attitude of the 19" centu- 
ry Imperial regular was somehow, Errington ventured, passed on to 
the roly-poly polyester-suited Land Force Command of more recent 
times. ‘The parallels may not be so far-fetched,’ Errington wrote.** 

Reservists who served even to the extent of volunteering to deploy 
still felt the bite of regular contempt. As Sgt Kurt Grant wrote in All 
Lions No Donkeys: 


The regulars fostered the feeling that a professional army could always 
do the job better than a part-time one. The reserves, in spite of receiving 
exactly the same training, contended that despite going into the field only 
once a month they were just as good because they actually wanted to be 
there. What they might lack in intense training, they made up for in a 
willing attitude.* 
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And there were many stories of open contempt towards reservists: 


This feeling of us vs. them, real soldiers vs. weekend warriors, meant 
that any reservist applying as an augmentee for a peacekeeping tour was 
viewed with suspicion and an animosity bordering on rivalry. The re- 
servist invariably has had a serious uphill battle to fight before winning 
respect in the battalion ranks.* 


Part of the inferiority complex that Willett chronicled was the lack 
of good kit, a.k.a. equipment. What reservists got was mostly cast-offs 
from the regulars.** Reservists who deployed to the Balkans were sur- 
prised at what modern gear looked like. It was ‘like Christmas,’ wrote 
Grant. ‘We were being issued with kit I didn’t even know CQ [compa- 
ny quartermaster] had.’ Barrack boxes ‘mysteriously appeared out of 
thin air.’ He had never laid eyes on a Gortex bivvy bag — though the 
regulars had possessed them for over a year.*” 

‘Dilapidation is the hallmark of failure,’ Willett wrote, and is 
strongly linked to ‘morale and self-respect.’ Then there was the ‘ev- 
er-present anxiety’ to prove they were ‘as professional as the profes- 
sionals.’** Strikingly, reservists witnessed poorer standards among 
some full-time soldiers — a lack of physical fitness, a weak sense of 
purpose, little dedication to task, and skill-fade.” 

Later, members of the Royal Canadian Regiment (RCR), one of 
the army’s three regular infantry regiments, still scoffed at reserve 
soldiers as ‘cartoons’ or ‘toons’ (i.e., seen only on Saturdays). This 
was what greeted Jody Mitic, an ill-prepared young reservist from 
the Lorne Scots (Peel, Dufferin and Halton Regiment), when he 
arrived at Petawawa for regular training. 

‘Your hobby is my career,’ they said, ‘what good are you?’ This 
was indeed a ‘strange dynamic,’ Mitic wrote in his memoir, Unflinch- 
ing, considering that he was a good marksman and went on to finish 
his RCR training at Meaford as top candidate and top shot. After 
much retraining he was ultimately told by RCR members, ‘We need 
more Royals like you.’*° It had taken some remedial training, but 
perhaps they overlooked that what the army needed, if it wanted 
more men like Jody Mitic, was more reservists? 
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Also in the historiographical background is the question of mobiliza- 
tion. Granatstein consistently maintained that mobilization planning 
was necessary for any country, and pushed for it when serving on 
the Dickson Commission.*! In 2005, he and Gen Belzile wrote in a 
10-year retrospective: 


The SCRR believed that every sovereign nation in its own self-interest 
needed a full mobilization plan covering all foreseeable contingencies. 
It believed that the Army Reserve, in particular, needed mobilization 
planning as the very justification for its existence: namely, to be the 
generator for the land forces Canada would need in the event of a major 
war or great national crisis. This is still essential for Canada and the 
Army Reserve.” 


The Dickson Commission had heard from numerous witnesses in 
1995. Among the more erudite was BGen Gollner’s vice-chairman 
in the Reserve Enhancement Project,*? BGen Stuart T. McDonald. 
A former CO of the 15" Field Artillery Regiment, RCA, a reserve 
unit in Vancouver from 1978 to 1981, and from 1997 to 2000, as 
a MGen, Chief Reserves and Cadets, McDonald urged the army to 


recognize ... the traditional capability of the Militia to mobilize signifi- 
cant forces. All reserve units have a ‘footprint’ in the community and this 
has been a key factor in our ability to quickly and effectively expand the 
Canadian Army in this century.4 


The lesson of 1939, he said, was that the tiny regular force had scram- 
bled for recruits owing its ‘lack of a strong presence and profile in the 
civilian community’ and ‘the general absence of regular units in most 
urban areas.’ By contrast reserve units in 1939 were ‘prominently 
located in almost all Canadian communities’ and ‘quickly attract- 
ed local volunteers with previous service’ or their friends and ‘close 
acquaintances,’ with the apparatus to integrate and begin training 
them. 

But surely there would never again be a need to mobilize on such a 
scale? As McDonald put it: 
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There will be those who question the requirement to mobilize any forces 
at all in Canada’s twenty-first century. ‘Perhaps history will not repeat 
itself,’ say some of Canada’s optimists. ‘Canada will never again be 
involved in a major war,’ or ‘Canada will be able to choose whether or 
not to participate in any conflict,’ claim the historically naive. ... [T]here 
are Canadians who choose not to recognize the potential for significant, 
and lethal, Canadian involvement in events well outside of our territorial 
borders.°° 


McDonald quoted John Gray, the American intellectual and a di- 
rector of the Atlantic Council who as a young chemist took part in 
the Manhattan Project,* to illustrate why it was unwise to eschew 
mobilization planning. As Gray had written in 1994, 


First, the course of events will surprise us, as it always has. This means 
that defence policymakers must plan not to avoid being surprised, but 
rather to evade many of the more dire of possible surprise effects. Second, 
defence policy reviewers should be particularly suspicious of people who 
claim to understand the future in some detail.°’ 


Kasurak, however, in his army history since 1950, downplayed 
the importance of Dickson’s conclusions, assuming that the commis- 
sion had merely ‘adopted much of the Militia’s view of the world as 
its own.’ Staff officers and defence planners ‘did not think much’ of 
Dickson’s ‘shallow ... collation of opinions,’ he wrote, citing snarky 
staff emails.** 

He disputed even Reserves 2000’s insistence that the 1994 De- 
fence White Paper had affirmed mobilization ‘as a national goal.’ To 
him, mobilization planning was a thing of the past, a blind alley into 
which Reserves 2000 forced a pointless debate. 

In fact the 1994 White Paper had enjoined the development of a 
four-stage mobilization plan. Mobilization was subsequently reaf- 
firmed — rhetorically at least — as the primary purpose of the re- 
serves by Defence Ministers David Collenette in 1995, Doug Young 
in 1996 and Art Eggleton in 2000. Mobilization also featured in 
documents written by regular army staff, the doctrine manual CFP 
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300 Canada’s Army, and LGen Michael K. Jeffery’s subsequent Ad- 
vancing with Purpose and ‘the Army’s Mobilization Plan.’ It was 
that apparent consensus that prompted Granatstein to declare, in 
2002, ‘Reserves 2000’s victory was all but complete.’*’ 

Why, then, did it not happen? Historian John A. English, who 
served as both regular and reservist and eventually became a Re- 
serves 2000 supporter, put the blame squarely on the CF and DND 
and in particular on bureaucratic one-upmanship within them. It 
was ‘the forces-in-being approach’ at NDHQ, English wrote, that 
‘thwarted the growth of the Militia at every important turn.’°° Mo- 
bilization and militia expansion played no role in the CF’s preferred 
approach. The culprit was ‘Regular Force truculence.’ 


For reasons that are difficult to accept from a professional military per- 
spective, the Militia role finally agreed upon after countless hours of sub- 
stantial debate and discussion — and formally blessed by the Chief of the 
Defence Staff in 2002 [that is to say, mobilization in a national emergen- 
cy] — was gradually and surreptitiously swept under the carpet by the 
regular force military establishment. 


The most likely ‘worst-case’ domestic threat that senior ex- 
reservists believed in preparing for was a ‘coordinated Indian uprising’ 
of the type that was later described in Douglas Bland’s 2010 suspense 
novel, Uprising. As Selkirk recalled, ‘No politician would touch that 
with a ten-foot pole, so we could not use our political influence to 
push that notion.’*! Reservists were discouraged from training for 
such possibilities: In 1996 Saskatchewan two reserve officers were 
reprimanded for ‘racism,’ having created a training scenario based 
on an Oka-style road block with names from W.P. Kinsella novels. 

English Canada’s public pieties and sensitivities compelled Bland 
to dress up the ‘threat assessment’ of Indigenous sabotage as a pot- 
boiler, with cumulative frustration exploding as well-armed natives 
blocked communications routes in order to cripple the economy. As 
Bland told his local newspaper, ‘There are a lot of angry people out 
there. ... This is an issue that people need to be concerned about and 
we need to be talking about it.’® 

Bland revisited the ‘feasibility’ of insurgencies in a non-fiction 
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study, Time Bomb: Canada and the First Nations (2014). Despite ex- 
perience of counter-insurgency operations in Afghanistan, Canada’s 
tiny military, coupled with the limited internal security capacity of 
police, would face ‘serious challenges’ in ‘confront[ing] anything but 
a limited, localized internal security incident’ such as disruption of 
rail or other infrastructure ‘over a prolonged period.’* The country 
was exceptionally vulnerable in that regard. And part of that vulner- 
ability was the lack of reserve unit roles. 

One way or another, key provisions of the Emergency Prepared- 
ness Act remained unaddressed. Perhaps, if ‘mobilization’ remained 
unpalatable, the discussion could revolve around ‘emergency pre- 
paredness’ and local activation, since the legislation called for collab- 
oration across the whole of government against contingencies that 
could threaten Canadians’ safety. 


Finally there is the historiographical question of the role of the re- 
serves apart from mobilization and augmentation. Willett went so 
far as to suggest that confronted with a small, isolated, poorly-edu- 
cated professional army, the militia of the 1990s was a place where 
the authentic military ethos and intellectual tradition could ‘hiber- 
nate’ while the troubled regular force worked out its ideological and 
professional glitches. In restrospect one could argue that Willett 
overestimated bedraggled reserve units’ capacity to retain talent and 
perpetuate a vital culture. On top of that, he could not foresee the 
Army’s re-professionalization in the wake of Somalia and the affir- 
mation of those changes in the crucible of Afghanistan. 

Some went even further. Maj Robert Near, a career regular who 
got his start with three years in the reserve Governor General’s Foot 
Guards, put it this way in a 1998 paper: 


The militia, being scattered in more than 150 communities across Can- 
ada, is the army’s footprint on the nation. With an orbat of 51 infantry 
battalions, 17 armour regiments, 19 artillery regiments and independent 
batteries, and some 36 combat service support and other units, and its 
total numbers equal to the regular army, the militia can readily make a 
case for being the real Canadian Army. 
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Could the reserves be the ‘real’ Canadian army? Regulars could eas- 
ily mock, but Near’s logic went as follows: the standing army having 
consolidated itself on three or four ‘super bases,’ their ‘public image 
becomes more dependent on media coverage instead of being seen in 
real life by the public.’ 

In the civil-military interface, too, a lack of finesse had been not- 
ed. ‘The [regular] Army appeared to have little appreciation for do- 
mestic politics,’ Kasurak observed, or the ‘connection between civil 
and military society.’®’ Given their self-isolation and insular lifestyle, 
Maj Near predicted, ‘ownership of the army’s image will, by default, 
gravitate to the militia.’ If the regulars had the advantage of ‘superior 
training’ and ‘better kit,’ Near believed that they lacked other advan- 
tages enjoyed by reservists: 


In the big scheme, a regular force that has less infantry than Toronto 
has police, and which as a whole force would fit comfortably into the 
Molson Centre, will not count for much in a major conflict or prolonged 
national emergency. ... 


Building on the reserve presence in many communities, Near said, 


The post-cold war environment offers up, I suggest, a return to the pre- 
1939 militia-regular force relationship; one which sees ownership of the 
army image becoming increasingly a militia one. 


‘Ownership’ of the ‘army image’ was probably more than Army Re- 
serve supporters could reasonably hope for, unless reservists were 
again to become preponderant and the regulars yield some of their 
control. 

Public ignorance remained a factor that united past and present, 
reserve and regular. There was the perennial ‘national indifference’ 
(Granatstein) that hobbled the Permanent Force,®* indeed what 
C.P. Stacey called ‘the country’s traditional dislike of peacetime 
armaments and unwillingness to spend money on them.’ In 2018 
MGen Clive Addy characterized it as ‘the very subtle anti-militarism 
in our society.’” If a real effort were to be made to restore a healthier 
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public regard for the army, Addy went on, ‘the reserves are cheaper,’ 
though their ‘longevity is somewhat sparse,’ their ‘training standard 
not too high-level,’ hitherto at least, and contingent on support 
and funding, always lacking. In a great emergency, conscription 
would represent an undesirable last-ditch outcome and an avoidable 
repetition of history. But ‘if you eliminate conscription you eliminate 
a lot of conflict, Addy observed. ‘A volunteer system is far more 
benign’ and — if properly promoted and tended — would be ‘easily 
sold to the public.’ Yet how would a new vision emerge? The current 
chapter of the story thus remains inconclusive. 


Appendix 3 


The Gollner Report 


ieutenant General Jim Gervais, commander of Mobile Command 

from 1991 to 1993, in 1992 ordered a study ‘which outlines the 
plan to enhance the Reserves in concert with the Regular Force.’ The 
study, known as the Reserve Enhancement Project (REP), ‘enjoys the 
highest army priority for the forthcoming year,’ wrote BGen Brian 
Vernon, at the time deputy chief of staff for operations at Mobile 
Command headquarters. The study, prompted by the Auditor Gen- 
eral’s 1992 report,! with its negative findings about the reserve force, 
would be ‘the basis of a master plan which will be prepared for the 
Commander’s signature by 1 July 1993.” 

A ‘master plan.’ For this Gervais turned not to his staff but to a 
retired brigadier, Larry Gollner, a lifelong regular who had held the 
advisory headquarters post of Chief Reserves and Cadets. His team 
included BGen Stuart McDonald, the Senior Army Reserve Advisor, 
and a young staff officer, Maj Walt Natyncezyk (the future CDS), who 
later distanced himself from the study. 

Gollner had joined the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry 
(PPCLI) as a private in 1956 and risen to command in 1976. This 
was bound to colour the study. Senior regulars in particular, prod- 
ucts of an insular institutional and bureaucratic career track, often 
viewed the world through a corporate CF and NDHQ lens that was 
wary of traditional regimental bonds that ran counter to cohesion 
and homogeneity. 

Gollner did understand the regimental idea after a fashion, hav- 
ing come from one of the three comparatively large post-unification 
regular force infantry agglomerations.* But while the militia experi- 
ence also involved strong regimental identity it was otherwise quite 
different, starting with size. 
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Ideally, a reserve unit needed at least 165 ‘to field a complete 
sub-unit,’ a platoon or company from within the unit; and even to 
sustain themselves properly. But they were forbidden by NDHQ 
from recruiting above a fixed ‘paid ceiling’ number,’ set, as one might 
imagine, based on available money not unit requirements. Regular 
battalions were 800 strong. 

As CO of the 2" Battalion, PPCLI in Winnipeg in the 1970s, 
Gollner had developed a certain sympathy for reservists ‘who would 
train with us and not be paid for a year.’ But he had never experienced 
first-hand the travails of a cash- and equipment-strapped militia LCol 
trying to manage his unit. 

Gollner completed his report in time to submit it in April 1993 
when LGen Gordon Reay was taking over as Commander Mobile 
Command. “The scope of the Army Reserve problem,’ Gollner wrote, 
‘is so vast that it is almost humbling to those who would undertake 
its resolution.’ There was not much humility in what he proposed. 
Gollner told the Army Council that the reserve must be fully sub- 
ordinated to the regular army. He wanted the leadership to signal 
clearly that reservists must behave themselves in future or be shut 
down: “The price of remaining,’ he warned, 


will be that they become active partners in the TF [total force] Army. The 
days of doing what they like, when they like, if they like has ended. The 
Army must command the whole Army. If we continue the way we are, 
I firmly believe, that we will be forced by financial constraints to soon 
disband a host of reserve units to maintain our current level of waste.’ 


Corruption and incompetent administration must be purged. And as 
Gollner later confirmed, he ‘knew where the skeletons were and we 
went after them with a vengeance.”® 

Gollner proposed cutting at least 26 units and the ‘potential clo- 
sure of 34 armouries or rented sites.”? The 52 militia bands should 
be reduced to one per district. A ‘single establishment’ (number of 
troops) for regular and reserve would ‘discipline’ problems like ‘rank 
creep and militia pay’ by busting down ‘most Militia units (those that 
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parade 150 or less) to the status of minor units, to be commanded 
by Majors.’!° It was a cookie-cutter approach; the same percentage 
of officers for regular or reserve units. (Besides, the regular army was 
always far more officer-heavy: 23% officers in 1996 and over 25% 
today, compared to about 10% in the Army Reserve.) 

Gollner, however, believed that ‘5% of the Army reserve drew 
70% of the pay. In other words far too many partly trained colonels 
were being paid and not nearly enough trained riflemen.’'' But as any 
experienced reserve officer could have told him, reserve units needed 
more officers and more flexible establishments to generate leadership 
succession, because civilian careers sometimes obliged members to 
move to another city, and others left for other reasons, creating gaps 
in leadership. 

He advised that some units might have to be re-roled as combat 
service support (CSS), which meant non-combat roles such as logis- 
tics and supply, medical, and clerical functions. Gollner admitted 
that CSS was ‘a difficult nut to crack,’ which is hardly surprising 
since it is difficult to imagine what would attract many civilians into 
a part-time career in administering supply. Gollner later recalled rec- 
ommending that ‘reserve service battalions’ be ‘disbanded [as] essen- 
tially being a waste of money.’’ 

The infamous ‘Annex D’ actually proposed to add new numbered 
units in some cities. Some infantry units would continue as rifle 
companies but others would be transformed into combat support. A 
unit such as the Royal Westminster Regiment, Seaforth Highlanders, 
Black Watch, Voltigeurs, or Calgary Highlanders might continue 
as a rifle coy, or be tasked to produce ‘one BHQ [Battalion HQ] 
field facility, one mortar platoon and one anti-tank platoon,’ or ‘one 
reconnaissance platoon and one assault pioneer platoon.’ The B.C. 
Dragoons would switch to infantry; the Princess Louise Fusiliers, 
Algonquins, and Toronto Scottish, among others, would become 
combat support, and so on. Several units would be consolidated: the 
Hastings and Prince Edward Regiment would ‘vacate Peterborough 
and Cobourg and consolidate in Belleville’; the Canadian Scottish 
Regiment (Princess Mary’s) would leave Nanaimo and Port Alberni 
and consolidate in Victoria. 12 Med Coy in Vancouver, and 35 Med 
Coy in Sydney, among others, would be ‘disbanded,’ their functions 
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consolidated as ‘LFWA [sic] second line CSS,’ but 6" Field Engineers 
would be upgraded from a squadron to a regiment. A new Individual 
Ready Reserve would be created, with 7,170 ‘trained soldiers’ on 
‘special engagement of continuous and periodic service,’ leaving the 
rest of the militia to ‘play a greatly diminished role as individual 
augmentees.’) But could 7,000 ‘continuous’ part-timers be retained? 

Gollner found the army negligent in preparing for worst-case 
scenarios that could threaten Canadians’ security and safety: “The 
only operational plan accredited by the central authorities for use as 
a base for mobilization planning is the Sabre Plan.’'* This document 
he pronounced a failure waiting to happen: it envisioned only a 30- 
day deployment. Given the Balkans experience so far, it was ‘more 
defendable,’ Gollner believed, to assume ‘sustaining the operation 
for one year.’ Yet ‘the structure we have at present is designed not 
to foster growth during times of emergency but almost certainly is 
designed to fail within the first 90 days of an emergency.’ 

Why was this? Ironically, Gollner blamed the army’s over-reliance 
on augmentation, which the regulars had increasingly forced on the 
reserves. Now Gollner deplored it as a practice ‘that commits one 
part of the Army to feed upon another part of the Army,’ he wrote. 
‘By doing so [the army] destroys its own capacity to sustain and 
multiply itself ... 


... if we take 7000 soldiers to fill out the manoeuvre brigades and 5000 
more to round out the manoeuvre force establishment, ... if we take these 
soldiers from the Primary Reserve as is the current plan, assuming they are 
available and trained, then we will have effectively hobbled the Reserves’ 
ability to mobilize, to sustain, and to bolster the overall combat capabili- 
ty of the Army. Having stripped away their leaders, trained soldiers, and 
administrators the Reserve will be a significant burden on the Army for a 
considerable period vice an essential and contributing partner.’!” 


Gollner believed he had found the army’s Achilles’ heel, reminding 
the CF of its own folly. Or perhaps his proposals, as NDHQ’s defend- 
ers said, did not accord with government priorities for scarce resourc- 
es.'® Either way, they weren’t easy to make go away. 
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He called the idea of well-connected honoraries a holdover from 
the 18 and 19% centuries.!? Like their ‘English’ antecedents they 
‘like to be known’ as an ‘aristocracy,’ he claimed. They were ‘the 
strongest advocates of the do-nothing faction’ — doing nothing to 
modernize the militia — and were preoccupied mainly with preserv- 
ing the regimental system ‘in all its glory and warts.’”° 

It might seem puzzling that a career regular officer could make 
these assumptions. Especially Gollner, who had served as Director 
General of Reserves and Cadets from 1987 to 1989. But while this 
job title might imply intimate acquaintance with ‘reserve’ problems, 
in fact it was an advisory post at NDHQ without command respon- 
sibility. Some occupants of the position had previously served as mi- 
litia unit COs but most even of those had long since moved to a 
career as headquarters officers. Remote from the struggles of local 
units, they appeared, for better or worse, to have absorbed the ethos 
of regular force brass hats. 

Nor had he witnessed the resourcefulness of highly-motivated 
ex-officers with deep pockets, the HCols and HLCols who esteemed 
their units as a sacred trust. He was by no means alone in thinkng 
them too political and decided they must be slapped down. 

But if Gollner’s dismissive attitude was widely shared by senior 
regulars towards ‘Colonel Blimps and Kentucky colonels,’ ‘the old 
and bold,’ who could safely be ignored because they were ‘not so 
bright,’*! as he put it — then the generals were in for a surprise. 

As word seeped out among senior ex-reservists in 1994 the ‘Goll- 
ner study’ took on a dire import of its own, partly because they 
were never permitted to read it.?” The ‘lack of transparency,’ as the 
catchphrase went, made it seem even more threatening to units. Pur- 
porting to come down as from Mount Sinai, and yet hidden from 
view — but obviously embraced by many regulars — the plan and 
its handling may be counted among the catalysts in the formation of 
Reserves 2000. The entire post-1994 reserve epic might, tongue-in- 
cheek, be styled ‘Gollner’s Revenge.’ 
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Appendix 4 


Select Dramatis Personae 


Ministers of National Defence 
Hon. Perrin Beatty 1986-89 
Hon. Bill McKnight 1989-91 
Hon. Marcel Masse 1991-93 
Hon. Kim Campbell 1993 
Hon. Tom Siddon 1993 

Hon. David Collenette 1993-96 
Hon. Doug Young 1996-97 
Hon. Art Eggleton 1997-2002 
Hon. John McCallum 2002-03 
Hon. David Pratt 2003-04 
Hon. Bill Graham 2004-06 
Hon. Gordon O’Connor 2006-07 
Hon. Peter MacKay 2007-13 
Hon. Rob Nicholson 2012-15 
Hon. Jason Kenney 2015 

Hon. Harjit Sajjan 2015- 


Chiefs of the Defence Staff 

Gen John de Chastelain 1989-93 
Adm John Anderson 1993 

Gen John de Chastelain 1994-95 
Gen Jean Boyle 1996 

Vdm Larry Murray (acting) 1996-97 
Gen Maurice Baril 1997-2001 
Gen Ray Henault 2001-05 

Gen Rick Hillier 2005-08 

Gen Walt Natynczyk 2008-12 
Gen Thomas Lawson 2012-15 
Gen Jonathan Vance 2015- 


Vice Chiefs of the Defence Staff 
LGen John de Chastelain 1988-89 
VAdm Charles Thomas 1989-91 
LGen Fred Sutherland 1991-92 
VAdm John Anderson 1992-93 
LGen Patrick O’Donnell 1993-95 
VAdm Larry Murray 1995-97 
VAdm Gary Garnett 1997-01 
LGen George MacDonald 2001-04 
VAdm Ronald Buck 2004-06 
LGen Walter Natynczyk 2006-08 
VAdm Denis Rouleau 2008-10 


VAdm Bruce Donaldson 2010-13 
LGen Guy Thibault 2013-16 
VAdm Mark Norman 2016-17 
VAdm Ron Lloyd (acting) 2017 
LGen Alain Parent (acting) 2017 
LGen Paul Wynnyk 2017-19 
LGen Jean-Marc Lanthier 2019- 


Army Commanders 

LGen Jim Gervais 1991-93 
LGen Gordon Reay 1993-96 
LGen Maurice Baril 1996-97 
LGen Bill Leach 1997-2000 
LGen Michael Jeffery 2000-03 
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Appendix 5 
The Defence Budget 


Year $CDN (billions) % of GDP Prime Minister 


1981 6.2 1.7 Trudeau 
1982 7.4 2.0 

1983 8.6 24° 

1984 9.5 Ze Mulroney 
1985 1O;2 2.1 

1986 10.8 21 

1987 ye 24 

1988 12.2 2.0 

1989 12.7 1.9 

1990 13,3 2.0 

1991 13.0 1.9 

1992 13.0 19 

1993 13.2 1.8 Chrétien 
1994 13 1.7 

1995 12.6 1.6 

1996 11,7 1.4 

1997 11.0 1.2 

1998 11,5 1.3 

1999 12.2 1.2 

2000 12.3 1.1 

2001 13.0 1.1 

2002 3,3 1.1 

2003 14.0 1,1 

2004 14.7 1.1 

2005 15.7 1.1 

2006 16.8 1.1 Harper 
2007 18.7 1,2 

2008 20.6 ‘2 

2009 21.6 1.4 

2010 19.9 1.2 

2011 21.2 1.2 

2012 20.4 1.1 

2013 19.1 1.0 

2014 19.7 1.0 

2015 229 1.2 

2016 23.6 1.2 Trudeau 
2017 207 1.3 

2018 28.0 1.3 


* Bold type indicates highest % of GDP (1983-87) and lowest (2013-14) 
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Acronyms & Abbreviations 


ADM (HR-Mil) 
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BGen 
CAF 
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CBRN 
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CF 
CCA 
CDA 
CDFAI 
CFB 
CFRC 
CFRG 
CIA 
CIC 
CIMIC 
CLS 
CMSS 
CO 
COTC 
CSS 
DCO 
DM 
DND 
FY 
Gdsm 
GGFG 
HCol 
HLCol 
IED 
ISAF 
JTF2 
KPMG 
LAV 
LCol 
LFAA 
LFC 
LFCA 


Assistant Deputy Minister (Human Resources - Military) 
Army Reserve Establishment 

Army Reserve Senior Officers Retreat 
Brigadier General 

Canadian Armed Forces 

Canada Land Force General Message 
Canadian Brigade Group 

Chemical, Biological, Radiological, Nuclear 
Chief of the Defence Staff 

Canadian Forces 

Commander Canadian Army 

Conference of Defence Associations 
Canadian Defence and Foreign Affairs Institute 
Canadian Forces Base 

Canadian Forces Recruiting Centre 
Canadian Forces Recruiting Group 
Canadian Infantry Association 

Cadet Instructor Cadre 

Civil-Military Cooperation 

Chief of the Land Staff 

Centre for Military and Strategic Studies 
Commanding Officer 

Canadian Officer Training Corps 

Combat Service Support 

Deputy Commanding Officer (2™! in command) 
Deputy Minister 

Department of National Defence 

Fiscal Year 

Guardsman 

Governor General’s Foot Guards 
Honorary Colonel 

Honorary Lieutenant Colonel 

Improvised Explosive Device 

International Stability and Assistance Force 
Joint Task Force II 

Klynveld Peat Marwick Goerdeler 

Light Armoured Vehicle II 

Lieutenant Colonel 

Land Force Atlantic Area 

Land Force Command 

Land Force Central Area 
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LFQA 
LFRR 
LFWA 
LGen 
MCpl 
MGen 
MILLAV 
MMC 
MND 
MNDO 
MOTS 
MTSC 
MWO 
NCM 
NCO 
NDHQ 
PCO 
PMO 
PPCLI 
PRT 
PSYOPS 
RCA 
RCAC 
EME 
R22°R 
RCMI 
RCR 
RESO 
RETP 
RMC 
ROTO 
SCONDVA 


SORD 
SQFT 

SR 

SIP 

TAE 
UNPROFOR 
wo 

VCDS 
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Land Force Quebec Area/ Secteur de l’est (See SQFT) 
Land Force Reserve Restructure 

Land Force Western Area 

Lieutenant General 

Master Corporal 

Major-General 

Militia Light Armoured Vehicle (Bison) 
Minister’s Monitoring Committee 

Minister of National Defence 

Minister of National Defence’s Office 
Militia Officers Training School 

Militia Training Support Centre 

Master Warrant Officer 
Non-Commissioned Member 
Non-Commissioned Officer 

National Defence Headquarters 

Privy Council Office 

Project Management Office / Prime Minister’s Office 
Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry 
Provincial Reconstruction Team 
Psychological Operations 

Royal Canadian Artillery 

Royal Canadian Armoured Corps 

Electrical and Mechanical Engineers Branch 
Royal 22"4 Regiment (Vandoos) 

Royal Canadian Military Institute 

Royal Canadian Regiment 

Reserve Entry Scheme Officer 

Reserve Entry Training Plans 

Royal Military College 

Rotation 

Standing Committee on National Defence and Veterans 
Affairs 

Strategic Operation and Resource Direction 
Secteur du Quebec de la Force Terrestre 
Supplementary Reserve 

Strategic Intake Plan 

Total Army Establishment 

United Nations Protection Force 

Warrant Officer 

Vice Chief of the Defence Staff 


* [ thank Philippa Champion for assistance with transcribing these. 
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